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LAST  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  EAST. 

BY  FAIR  MITYL.EKE  AWD  ANCIENT  TROY. 
Idiat  Hoar*  In  Smjrmn — The  Seven  |Charches  of  | 
Aaln — The  Island  of  Eesbos — The  Troad — The  | 
Dardanelles— Pilgrims  of  Differentl  Religions 
—Arrival  at  Constantinople. 

Though  we  had  chartered  a  special  train  for 
Ephesus,  and  rushed,  as  for  dear  life,  to  look 
upon  it  and  return  before  the  ship  should  sail 
and  leave  us  behind,  she  did  not  lift  her  an¬ 
chor  till  two  o’clock  the  next  day.  But  I  was 
not  at  all  impatient  of  the  delay,  for  it  gave 
me  another  forenoon  to  ramble  on  shore ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  like  so  much  as 
to  be  “  let  loose  ”  in  a  foreign  city.Jand  the 
older  it  Is  the  better,  for  the  more  ful  is  it  of 
historical  associations.  I  like  to  go  “  poking  ” 
about  in  nooks  and  corners,  seeing  how  the 
people  live,  and  noting  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  place ;  and  if  I  get  lost  (as  I  some¬ 
times  do),  it  is  no  matter :  it  is  good  once  in 
awhile  to  lose  one’s  identity,  that  he  may  the 
better  enter  into  the  strange  life  of  other  hu¬ 
man  beings.  In  my  wanderings  about  the 
world,  I  have  sometimes  been  conscious  of  a 
mental  process  almost  like  a  transmigration  of 
souls.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  myself,  but  some 
other  man ;  or  as  if  I  were  one  of  the  sheeted 
dead  that  had  come  back  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  a  former  existence.  A  spirit  that  would 
haunt  ©Id  ruins  may  find  other  ruins  in  Smyrna 
besides  the  Castle  on  the  hill.  There  is  the 
Genoese  Castle  near  the  shore,  in  the  midst  of 
the  bazaars,  whose  very  name  tells  of  the  time 
W'hen  Genoese  and  Venetians  carried  their 
ships  and  their  arms  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  there  is  a  Turkish 
Castle  on  the  bay,  whose  tumble-down  api>ear- 
ance  is  a  fit  type  of  the  general  decay  and 
weakness  of  the  power  which  it  represents. 
Near  the  city  perhaps  the  most  notable  spot  is 
the  Caravan  Bridge,  which  spans  the  torrent 
erroneously  called  the  Meles,  and  from  which 
many  caravans  of  camels  take  their  depart¬ 
ure  for  their  long  march  into  the  interior. 
About  such  a  spot  I  could  linger  a  good 
while.  Indulging  in  idle  dreams  of  journeys 
which  I  can  take  only  in  imagination.  I  like 
to  look  at  camels,  even  on  the  ground,  as  they 
remind  me  of  those  glorious  days  of  pilgrimage 
to  Sinai.  See  that  old  Bactrian  just  rising  to 
his  feet !  He  straightens  out  his  legs  as  if  he 
longed  to  be  stretching  them  on  the  desert. 
Would  that  I  were  on  his  back,  swinging  away 
into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor!  Such  points  as 
these  in  and  about  Smyrna  may  well  divert 
the  mind  of  a  traveller,  though  in  truth  he 
hardiy  needs  anything  more  than  the  many- 
colored  life  presented  in  the  shops  and  streets 
of  this  ancient  city. 

When  at  last  we  came  to  depart,  we  had  lost 
a  part  of  our  ship’s  comimny.  A  number  of 
our  fellow-i>assengers,  who  had  embarked  with 
us  at  Beirut,  left  at  Smyrna  to  take  pas.sage  in 
another  steamer  for  Athens,  instead  of  contin¬ 
uing  with  us  to  Constantinople.  Among  these 
were  Dean  Howson  and  other  English  clergy¬ 
men,  and  those  fine  old  English  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Bushill  and  Balfour  of  Liverpool, 
still  the  cabin  was  full  with  the  travel- 
'  lers  of  different  countries,  while  the  deck  was 
packed  with  pilgrims. 

As  we  steamed  away,  a  fresh  breeze  was  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  sea,  which  grew  stronger  as  we 
got  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  made  the 
ship  rock.  But  to  one  who  “  has  his  sea-legs 
on,”  and  can  keep  his  place  on  the  deck,  a 
head  wind  gives  an  exhilaration  like  that 
which  a  strong  swimmer  feels  in  breasting  the 
waves  as  they  come  rolling  in  on  the  beach. 
His  heart  beats  quicker,  and  the  blood  dances 
in  his  veins;  and  then  there  is  such  life  in  the 
sea  itself,  that  one  must  be  sluggish  indeed 
who  does  not  feel  a  sympathy  with  nature  as 
he  sees 

“  The  breaking  waves  dash  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast.” 

And  now  that  we  are  again  in  the  Archii)el- 
ago,  we  turn  Northward  between  the  islands 
and  the  mainland.  These  shores  are  full  of 
classic  associations,  and  yet  to  a  Christian  trav¬ 
eller  there  is  a  still  greater  interest  in  the  asso¬ 
ciations  which  are  sacred.  Asia  Minor  was  one 
of  the  earliest  fields  of  missionary  labor  of 
the  Apostles.  All  the  churches  of  Asia  were 
groui>ed  within  easy  distance  of  Smyrna.  To 
the  North  were  Thyatira  and  Pergamos;  as 
Sardis  and  Philadelphia  were  to  the  East ;  and 
Ephesus  on  the  South,  and  a  little  farther  away 
was  Laodicea.  A  sail  along  these  shores  quick¬ 
ens  the  interest  with  which  we  turn  again  to 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  and  read  messages  which  were  not 
to  the  seven  churches  alone,  but  to  us  also 
on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come. 
”  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches.” 

As  the  afternoon  drew  on,  we  were  approach¬ 
ing  a  large  island— the  ancient  Lesbos,  now 
Mltylene— and  as  we  were  on  its  eastern  side, 
and  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  we  were 
coming  under  its  shadow,  and  this  softer  light 
enabled  us  to  see  it  better  than  we  could  have 
done  in  the  glare  of  noonday.  The  toi)s  of  the 
mountains  stood  out  with  wonderful  clearness 
against  the  sky,  while  the  outline  of  the  coast, 
winding  in  and  out  with  its  headlands  and  its 
bays,  and  the  soft  green  valleys  rising  from 
the  shore  and  running  upward  to  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  gave  it  an  infinite  variety  and  beauty. 
Clinging  to  the  hillsides  were  pretty  villages, 
with  groves  of  oak  cultivated  for  the  acorns 
they  yield,  which  are  used  for  tanning  purjws- 
es,  and  exported  to  Euroi>e;  while  the  pine 
forests  on  the  mountains  furnish  timber  and 
pitch.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile,  and  if  they 
are  not  “covered  over  with  corn,”  they  have 
large  plantations  of  fig  and  other  fruit  trees ; 
while  the  olive  orchards,  if  they  do  not  pour 
out  “  rivers  of  oil,”  yet  yield  in  such  abundance 
as  makes  the  chief  industry  of  the  island,  and 
furnishes  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  thrifty  in- 
^  habitants.  All  these  varieties  of  vegetation 
were  now  in  their  perfect  bloom,  as  it  was  the 
middle  of  May,  when  in  the  East  the  earth  re¬ 
joices  in  the  freshness  of  the  Springtime.  As 
we  sailed  along  these  shores  in  the  twilight,  I 
wondered  if  a  fairer  Arcadia  ever  rose  out  of 
the  waters  of  this  troubled  world. 

The  island  of  Lesbos  has  an  important  place 
in  Greek  history,  even  at  its  most  remote  j^e- 
riod.  As  early  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  it  had  a 
large  population,  and  continued  to  fiourish  for 
centuries.  When  Athens  had  its  Academy, 
Lesbos  had  its  schools  of  philosophy,  which 
attracted  the  wise  men  of  Greece.  It  was  even 
more  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  a  school  of 
lyric  poets — 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung,” 
and  others  whose  stirring  odes  live  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  Greek  ix>etry. 

When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
East,  they  were  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Greek  islands.  Their  fondness  fora  mild, tem- 
pereA  climate,  such  as  is  found  in  greatest 
perfec^D  in  an  island  lying  in  Summer  seas. 
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where  the  temperature  of  the  sea  softens  alike  bridge  of  boats  for  the  passage  of  a  million  of 
the  heat  of  Summer  and  the  cold  of  Winter—  men ;  and  from  some  height  on  this  shore  that 
which  led  them  to  choose  Ischia  and  Capri,  at  ■  he  looked  down  ui>on  them,  and  wept  to  think 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  as  favorite  |  that  of  all  that  multitude  not  one  would  be 
abodes  of  Imperial  luxury— led  them,  when  j  living  in  a  hundred  years! 
sent  to  distant  provinces,  to  choose  Lesbos,  Recalling  these  scenes,  and  thinking  how 
which  Tacitus  describes  in  a  line  as  “  insula  these  armed  hosts  passed  never  to  return,  one 
nolii/w  rtnue/iffl  ”  [a  noble  and  pleasant  island]  might  be  led  into  meditations  not  unsuited 
—as  one  of  those  semi-royal  retreats  in  which  to  the  day :  for  it  was  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
a  Roman  governor  might  pass  his  splendid  ex-  j  ing  that  we  were  sailing  up  the  Dardanelles, 
ile,  and  almost  forget  his  absence  from  the  Im-  The  day  was  not  forgotten,  but  remembered  in 


perial  City. 


a  service  in  the  cabin,  such  as  English  and 


While  indulging  in  these  fancies,  the  twi-  |  American  travellers  delight  in  as  a  sweet  re¬ 
light  was  growing  deeper,  till  just  at  dusk  we  !  membrancer  of  beloved  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
rounded  a  point  of  land,  and  saw  before  us  the  j  As  we  came  on  deck,  w'e  found  the  shores  on 
bright  lights  of  a  town  encircling  a  little  bay,  |  either  hand  bristling  with  forts— reminders  of 
and  knew  we  were  at  the  port  of  Mitylene,  I  the  fearful  struggles  that  have  taken  i)lace 
w’hioh  has  given  its  name  to  the  island  itself,  i  for  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  that 
At  Mitylene,  as  at  Rhodes,  the  first  glance  ;  will  take  place  again  and  again  till  the  control 
shows  that  it  has  had  its  days  of  war  and  of  passes  from  the  hand  of  the  Turk. 


siege,  when  it  had  to  be  fortified  against  invad¬ 
ers.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  a  rocky  prom- 


But  for  the  present  the  Turk  is  master  on 
both  sides  of  the  strait,  as  wo  are  reminded  by 


ontory,  crowned  with  an  old  Genoese  Castle,  :  the  stopping  of  our  ship  between  the  Castles 
with  its  walls  and  towers.  Its  warlike  occu- j  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where  every  ship  has  to  be 
pation  is  gone  now,  and  under  its  battlements,  '  signalled  before  it  is  permitted  to  pass  on  its 
instead  of  ships  of  war,  little  boats  glide  peace-  way  to  Constantinople.  At  this  i)oint  the  strait 
fully  to  and  fro.  The  port  has  a  small  inner  is  not  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  defen- 
harbor,  enclosed  by  two  short  projecting  moles,  !  ces  are  very  strong,  the  forts  being  mounted 
with  a  light  on  each  to  guide  steamers  entering  with  he'avy  Krupp  guns.  The  passage  is  made 
at  night.  As  the  landing  is  by  boats,  I  did  not  i  more  difficult  because  the  channel  is  wind- 
go  on  shore,  but  sat  on  deck  watching  the  ca-iing;  and  there  is  a  strong  current  running 
iques  with  their  Greek  rowers  darting  across  j  out  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  which  some¬ 
th©  still  waters,  and  the  lights  glancing  on  the  j  times  swings  vessels  out  of  their  course  upon 
shore.  Should  it  ever  be  my  good  fortune  to  !  the  shoals  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Here  we 
visit  again  the  Greek  Archii>elago,  I  should  were  detained  two  hours,  to  land  a  part  of  our 
hope  not  only  to  land  at  Mitylene,  but  to  spend  j  ship’s  company.  At  Smyrna  we  had  taken 
a  day  or  two,  and  make  excursions  into  the  in-  on  board  several  hundred  Bashi-bazouks  for 
terior  of  the  island,  which  has  some  beautiful  :  the  Turkish  army.  As  they  were  “con- 
drives,  with  an  old  Roman  aqueduct  and  other  i  scripts,”  and  would  be  exposed  to  temptation 


ruins  to  remind  one  of  its  ancient  history. 


at  the  first  port  we  should  touch,  officers  were 


On  the  whole,  Mitylene  seems  to  me  the  most  on  board  to  w^atch  them,  and  keep  them  from 
important,  as  well  as  the  mo.st  beautiful,  island  running  away.  Now  that  we  were  alongside 
of  the  Archii)elago;  and  this  very  beauty  and  these  two  great  forts,  they  could  be  safely  de¬ 
fertility  but  increase  the  regret  that  it  should  i  livered  where  they  would  be  brought  under 
be  under  the  rule  of  Turkey,  when  it  ought  to  military  discipline. 

belong  to  Greece.  It  is  nearer  to  Athens  than  Another  class  of  passengers  interested  me 
to  Constantinople.  It  lies  midway  between  more.  I  have  said  that  our  boat  was  crowded 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  mainland  of  with  pilgrims,  who  filled  the  deck  as  closely 
Greece,  and  its  poj.ulatiou  is  almost  wholly  as  it  was  possible  to  pack  human  beings.  They 
Greek.  It  is  Greek  in  religion.  One  coming  were  not  all  Christian  pilgrims;  some  were  pil- 
into  Mitylene  sees  neither  moscpie  nor  minaret,  grims  to  Mecca,  from  which  they  were  now  re- 
Thus  it  is  Greek  by  its  position,  its  history,  and  turning.  There  were  also  a  few  Jews  on  board, 
its  people.  If  there  ever  comes  a  time  of  “  the  Thus  the  pilgrims  were  of  several  religions,  as 
restitution  of  all  things,”  the  island  will  be  well  as  of  many  nations,  and  I  was  curious  to 
taken  from  Turkey,  and  restored  to  its  natural  see  how  they  would  regard  each  other.  Looking 
place  as  part  of  the  young  Kingdom  of  Greece,  down  upon  them  from  the  upper  deck,  I  could 
It  was  midnight  when  we  left  Mitylene— the  not  but  be  amused  at  the  way  in  which  they 
hour  when,  according  to  the  lines  in  Marco  kept  apart  from  each  other.  Of  course  the 
Bozzaris,  Greek  and  Russian  pilgrims,  returning  from 

“  The  Turk  was  dreaming  in  his  tent  the  Holy  Week  at  Jerusalem,  would  have  no- 

Of  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent,”  thing  to  do  with  misbelievers.  The  Jews  and 

If  our  dreams  were  of  such  recent  events,  Moslems  said  their  prayers  regularly  every 
quite  another  tone  was  given  to  our  thoughts  day,  but  they  would  not  pray  with  each  other, 
as  we  came  on  deck  the  next  morning,  and  The  Jews  wore  their  phylacteries  oh  their  fore- 
found  ourselves  off  a  coast  which  carried  us  heads,  and  a  strip  of  parchment  round  the  left 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  history.  On  our  arm  near  the  heart,  on  both  which  were  in¬ 
right  was  the  Troad,  the  scene  of  events  scribed  texts  from  the  Old  Testament,  which 
which  have  been  immortalized  in  the  great-  they  thus  kept  on  their  iiersons  as  a  token 
est  poem  of  antiquity.  Here,  twelve  hundred  upon  the  hand  and  frontlets  between  the  eyes, 
years  before  Christ,  took  place  the  siege  of  that  the  Lord  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt! 
Troy;  and  yet,  though  so  far  remote  from  all  When  they  prayed,  they  turned  to  the  ship’s 
the  life  of  the  modern  world,  the  incidents  of  side,  as  if  they  would  not  have  even  the  breath 
that  siege,  and  the  characters  which  took  part  of  prayer  float  over  the  heads  of  the  wretched 
in  it,  are  familiar  to  every  scholar.  As  w^e  unbelievers.  Not  only  would  they  not  eat  with 
steamed  up  towards  the  coast,  we  studied  its  the  Moslems;  they  would  not  touch  them  even 
outlines,  connecting  each  point  with  some  in  their  sleep.  Although  it  was  very  difficult, 
event  of  the  immortal  story.  Here  were  the  in  the  crowded  state  of  the  ship,  to  prevent 
shores  on  which  the  Greeks  landed ;  in  the  dis-  their  coming  in  contact,  yet  the  Jews  would  lie 
tance  we  could  see  the  snow-covered  head  of  down  on  the  deck  as  faraway  from  the  Moslems 
Mount  Ida,  at  the  base  of  which  the  city  stood ;  as  they  could  get ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  great 
and  on  the  plain  before  it  great  tumuli  still  comfort  to  both  that  they  could  thus  keep 
mark  the  resting-places  of  Achilles  and  Patro-  apart,  and  each  make  its  own  heap  of  rags, 
clus.  Here  Andromache  wept  at  the  tomb  of  Of  course  we  smiled  at  all  this,  but  are  not 
Hector.  On  our  left,  five  miles  from  the  coast,  these  religious  hatreds  quite  as  respectable  as 
was  the  little  island  of  Teuedos,  only  ten  miles  many  that  obtain  among  those  who  call  them- 
in  circumference,  to  which  the  Greek  shii)s  selves  by  the  sacred  name  of  Christian  ? 
withdrew  to  deceive  the  Trojans  into  the  be-  At  last  we  received  orders  to  pass  the  forts, 
lief  that  they  had  abandoned  the  siege.  Pass-  and  resumed  our  course.  A  little  above  the 
ing  between  this  island  and  the  mainland,  at  Castles  the  strait  narrows  till  it  is  less  than  a 
eleven  o’clock  we  entered  the  strait  known  to  mile  wide.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Xerxes  laid 
the  ancients  as  the  Hellesi)oat,  and  to  us  as  the  his  bridge  of  boats  between  the  ancient  Sestos 
Dardanelles— an  arm  of  the  sea  that  divides  the  and  Abydos;  and  here  Alexander  the  Great, 
Continents  of  Euroi>e  and  Asia,  across  which  with  his  Macedonians,  crossed  into  Asia.  Here 
the  great  armies  of  the  East  had  to  force  a  Leander  swam  the  strait  to  keep  his  tryst  with 
passage  to  invade  Euroix?,  unless  they  chose  Hero,  and  Byron  followed  his  example.  The^e 
the  other  narrow  strait  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  historical  and  romantic  associations  gave  sue  h 
was  across  the  Hellespont  that  Xerxes  laid  his  an  interest  to  the  scenes  around  us,  that  we  wf  re 


in  no  haste  to  come  to  the  end  of  our  voyage. 
Rather  would  we  have  lingered  between  these 
enchanted  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  day 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Spring,  with  a  de¬ 
licious  warmth,  and  at  the  same  time  an  exqui¬ 
site  purity  and  freshness  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  such  an  air  and  under  such  a  sky,  we  were 
all  day  floating  as  in  a  dream.  Night  found 
us  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  as  the  morn¬ 
ing  came,  we  passed  the  familiar  Seraglio 
Point,  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Golden  Horn.  H.  M.  F. 


A  PLEA  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 

By  Rev.  R.  H.  Egleston  of  the  Agricnltaral  Department, 
Washington. 

Among  the  increasing  number  of  holidays 
and  days  of  special  observance  for  one  reason 
and  another  which  have  sprung  up  in  our 
country,  there  is  none  which  deserves  a  hearti¬ 
er  welcome  or  a  more  general  observance  than 
Arbor  Day,  or  tree-planting  day.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  West,  on  those  great  prairies 
where  t’-  ■>  annually  recurring  burnings  of  the 
dry  grass  had  kept  down  all  tree-growth  ex¬ 
cept  along  the  w’ater  courses.  As  the  settlers 
began  to  flock  into  that  region,  attracted  by 
its  wonderfully  fertile  sfil,  if  there  was  any 
want  they  felt,  it  was  tha"  of  trees— trees  for 
shade  around  their  dwellings,  trees  to  furnish 
them  with  lumber  with  w’hich  to  build  their 
dwellings  and  construct  their  needful  fences, 
and  trees  to  supply  them  with  fuel  and  to 
screen  them  and  their  cattle  from  the  sw’eep 
of  the  blizzards  of  Winter  and  the  burning 
winds  of  Summer.  And  so,  driven  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  their  situation,  they  became  tree- 
planters  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  earlier 
settlers  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country 
had  been.  Their  tree-planting,  however,  was 
fitful  and  often  quite  scanty  in  amount,  and 
by  no  means  kept  pace,  as  a  whole,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  native  woods  which  was  tak¬ 
ing  place.  It  was  confined  principally,  also, 
to  the  planting  of  trees  of  inferior  quality,  such 
as  the  cottonwood.  Before  long,  however,  it 
began  to  be  felt  by  the  most  careful  and  con¬ 
siderate  settlers  that  as  there  was  and  would 
be  a  constant  an  1  general  demand  for  timber, 
there  was  need  of  more  system  in  the  matter 
of  planting,  so  as  to  secure  the  needful  supply 
in  the  future.  There  was  need  of  a  steady  and 
general  produetion  in  order  to  meet  the  steady 
and  general  eonsumptlon. 

In  this  condition  of  things  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Nebraska  and  one  of  her  most  hon¬ 
ored  citizens,  ex-Gov.  Morton,  suggested  that 
a  certain  day  in  the  Spring  of  each  year  should 
be  set  apart  and  obsei'ved  as  a  tree-planting 
day,  and  that  by  making  it  in  some  sort  a  hol¬ 
iday,  and  by  offering  premiums  to  those  who 
should  plant  the  largest  number  of  trees,  a 
large  and  really  valuable  amount  of  tree¬ 
planting  might  be  secured.  Advantage  was  to 
be  taken  of  the  stimulative  influence  of  simul¬ 
taneous  and  associated  action  to  make  the  | 
work  more  extensive  than  it  would  otherwise 
be  likely  to  be. 

The  suggestion  was  well  received.  The  State 
Board  of  Ajlfrioulture  by  a  resolution  set  apart 
the  second  Wednesday  of  April  in  each  year 
as  Arbor  Day  for  Nebraska,  and  petitioned  the 
Legislature  to  have  it  made  a  legal  holiday.  It 
is  <-Iaimed  that  over  twelve  millions  of  trees 
were  planted  in  1874,  the  year  that  a  day  for 
planting  was  thus  designated.  Its  observance 
has  continued.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
calls  attention  to  it  from  year  to  year  by  pub¬ 
lic  proclamation.  In  ten  years,  largely  as  the 
result  of  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Nebraska  has  been  wonderfully 
changed.  Groves  and  belts  of  timber  greet 
the  eye  in  every  direction.  We  have  official 
testimony  that  250,000  acres  have  been  planted 
with  forest  trees.  The  climate  has  been  mod¬ 
ified.  It  has  been  found  that  trees  will  grow 
even  to  the  western  border  of  the  State,  far  be¬ 
yond  the  line  where  it  was  supposed  there  was 
not  sufficient  rain-fall  to  support  any  tree- 
growth. 

Neighboring  States  soon  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Nebraska,  and  with  similar  happy  re¬ 
sults.  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  are  rap¬ 
idly  clothing  their  formerly  naked  plains  with 
trees.  Millions  upon  millions  of  trees  are 
planted  annually  in  those  States  and  in  the 
States  and  Territories  still  farther  west,  and 
they  are  thereby  rendered  more  inviting  to  the 
settler. 

But  Arbor  Day  is  desirable  not  alone  for  the 
comparatively  treeless  regions  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  and  beyond.  We  have  become 
aware  within  a  few  years  past  that  in  our  old¬ 
er  States,  once  forest-covered,  we  have  been 
cutting  down  the  trees  so  rapidly  and  reckless¬ 
ly,  and  have  made  so  little  provision  for  their 
reproduction,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  soon 
feeling  the  want  of  them.  Already  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure  trees  of  the  best  class  for  lum¬ 
ber.  The  great  pine  forests  that  once  stretch¬ 
ed  across  the  Northern  States  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  swept  aw'ay,  except  for  a  remnant  yet 
left  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
Maine,  once  known  as  the  Pine-tree  State, 
barely  keeps  good  her  present  supi)ly ;  while 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  the  pine 
woods  are  diminishing  in  extent  every  year. 
The  same  is  true,  though  not  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent,  in  regard  to  the  hard  woods.  The  oaks, 
the  maples,  and  other  trees  have  been  reck¬ 
lessly  destroyed.  Millions  of  acres  of  these 
have  been  cut  and  burned  on  the  spot,  simply 
to  clear  the  ground  for  wheat  or  corn.  People 
who  have  an  abundance  of  trees  seem  never  to 
learn  their  value  until  they  have  destroyed 
them.  In  this  respect  we  have  been  repeating 
the  action  of  other  nations.  And  like  them 
we  are  now  feeling  in  the  loss  of  the  forests 
pressing  reasons  for  engaging  in  the  work  of 
tree-planting.  The  time  is  close  at  hand,  if  it 
has  not  already  come,  when  our  woodlands 
will  be  considered  the  most  valuable  lands  we 
have.  There  are  many  portions  of  the  country 
which  are  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
trees  than  any  other  crops.  Such  are  our  rocky 
hillsides  or  mountain  sloi^es  and  many  rocky 
or  swampy  fields  that  are  not  hilly.  Many  of 
these  are  now  little  productive,  more  a  burden 
than  a  benefit  to  their  owners.  These,  if  plant¬ 
ed  with  trees  of  valuable  character,  would  yield 
a  good  and  steady  income,  while  at  the  same 
■  me  they  w’ould  serve  to  secure  desirable  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  render  the  ordinary  crops 
of  the  farmer  larger  and  more  certain. 

For  a  single  illustration  of  the  value  of  for¬ 
ests  aiKirt  from  their  product  of  lumber  and 
fuel,  or  their  value  in  protecting  streams  and 
temi>ering  climate,  take  the  fact  that  the  State 
of  Vermont  derives  from  her  maple  trees  from 
ten  to  twelve  million  pounds  of  sugar  annual¬ 
ly,  half  enough  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  her 
inhabitants  for  one  of  the  most  imix)rtant  arti¬ 
cles  of  domestic  use.  This,  too,  is  secured  at 
very  little  cost  and  with  no  detriment  to  the 
trees.  It  is  almost  clear  gain.  What  is  done 
by  Vermont  might  be  done  by  almost  any  of 
our  States  except  those  in  the  extreme  South, 


where  the  maple  does  not  flourish,  or  if  it  does, 
where  there  is  not  that  alternation  of  cold  and 
warmth  day  by  day  in  the  Spring  season  which 
seems  necessary  to  produce  a  flow  of  sap  which 
will  make  the  production  of  sugar  feasible. 

On  all  accounts,  then,  tree-planting  is  to  be 
encouraged,  and  one  of  the  best  helps  in  this 
direction  is  the  establishment  of  Arbor  Day. 
It  would  be  well  if  all  our  States  would  follow 
the  example  of  Nebraska,  as  several  of  them 
have  done.  The  American  Forestry  Congress 
has  formally  recommended  its  general  adop¬ 
tion,  and  appointed  three  of  its  members  to 
bring  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
States  which  have  not  yet  adopted  it.  The 
committee  have  been  encouraged  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  they  have  met,  and  wo  may  hope  that  the 
observance  of  such  a  pleasant  and  useful  day 
as  this  will  be  adopted  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of 
our  States. 

But  where  it  is  not  yet  formally  adopted  by 
statute  or  proclaimed  by  governmental  author¬ 
ity,  its  observance  may  be  inaugurated  by  vil¬ 
lage  imjirovement  societies,  or  by  single  towns, 
or  even  by  school  districts.  What  could  be 
more  pleasant  indeed  than,  as  the  Spring  is 
now  coming  and  the  time  for  planting,  to  have 
the  village  school-teacher  invite  the  children 
to  bring  trees  on  a  certain  day,  the  Saturday 
afternoon  perhaps,  and  plant  them  around  the 
schoolhouse  or  along  the  streets  through  which 
they  daily  pass  in  coming  to  and  returning 
from  their  place  of  study.  It  might  be  made, 
as  it  is  now  in  some  of  our  States,  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  days  of  the  year.  It  might  be 
made  the  basis  of  most  valuable  Instruction  in 
regard  to  trees,  their  growth  and  uses,  and  the 
means  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  natural  objects 
altogether  pleasant  and  healthful.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  West  Virginia  has  most 
heartily  commended  the  observance  of  Arbor 
Day  to  the  schools  of  that  State.  It  might 
well  be  observed  by  our  village  schools  every¬ 
where.  « 

UNDER  THE  CA.  VLPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  ler. 

Brookl>a,  April  10,  1885. 

All  good  house-keepers  know  that  it  requires 
a  little  time  to  get  things  to  rights  after  their 
guests  have  departed,  especially  if  it  has  been 
their  good  fortune  to  “entertain  angels  una¬ 
wares.”  If  angels  are  messengers  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  we  certainly  had  some  very  faithful  ones 
among  the  dear  brethren  who  honored  Lafay- 
ette-avenue  Church  with  their  presence  on  last 
Sunday  and  Monday.  I  counted  it  no  small 
satisfaction  to  have  had  together  in  my  pulpit 
that  noble  trio  of  Sabbath-school  workers, 
Ral)>h  Wells,  John  W’anamaker,  and  Daniel 
W.  McWilliams.  Few  pastors  are  guiding 
more  souls  to  the  Saviour  than  these  devoted 
laymen. 

After  all  the  delightful  fatigues  of  these  ex¬ 
citing  days  and  nights,  I  may  be  excused  from 
furnishing  my  weekly  “tale  of  bricks”  to¬ 
wards  the  building  of  The  Evangelist  ;  but  I 
must  ask  room  for  one  or  two  corrections  of  er¬ 
rors  that  inadvertently  slipped  into  the  report 
of  the  services  last  Sabbath.  Professor  Hitch¬ 
cock  preached  to  the  young  congregation,  after 
its  organization  in  1857,  for  more  than  one 
year.  The  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  a  man  of 
some  peculiar  gifts  and  graces,  preached  only 
six  months.  The  Market-street  Church  was 
not  “Presbyterian  ”  but  Dutch  Reformed,  dur¬ 
ing  its  whole  half  century  of  existence.  To-day 
it  only  exists  in  the  happy  memories  of  its 
surviving  members  and  in  its  glorious  record 
on  high. 

The  startling  surprises  of  life  and  the  rapid 
swing  of  its  pendulum  from  smiles  to  tears 
had  a  striking  illustration  also.  Among  the 
crowd  at  the  Monday  evening  festivities  were 
three  of  my  devoted  Sabbath-school  teachers, 
who  within  a  few  hours  stood  beside  a  beloved 
mother  who  dropped  dead  instantly  by  a  stroke 
of  heart-disease.  Our  dear  brother.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
ling  of  New  York,  was  also  in  the  group  of 
ministers  whose  hand  I  rejoiced  to  grasp.  The 
next  morning  but  one  the  hand  which  had  been 
joined  with  his  during  a  long  life  of  happy  wed¬ 
lock,  was  motionless!  So  mingle  congratula¬ 
tions  and  condolences  in  our  hurried  march  to¬ 
wards  the  tearless  world. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging  through 
these  columns  the  loving-kindness  of  brother- 
pastors  and  Christian  friends  all  over  the  land 
who  have  gladdened  my  heart  during  the  last 
week  by  their  letters  and  telegrams.  As  the 
busy  occupations  of  a  pastor  will  afford  no  op¬ 
portunities  for  personal  replies,  I  can  only  ut¬ 
ter  a  “God  bless  you,  each  and  all!  ”  through 
cold  types  instead  of  a  fervent  tongue.  How 
often  during  these  days  of  almost  oppressive 
manifestations  of  fraternal  greeting  I  have  re¬ 
called  good  old  Wordsworth’s  lines — 

“  I’ve  hoard  of  hearts  unkind — kind  deetls 
With  coldness  still  returning; 

Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  oftenor  left  me  mourning.” 

And  sure  am  I  that  the  only  services  of  any 
minister  of  Christ  which  can  receive  honestly 
a  grateful  word,  is  the  service  of  pointing  the 
sinful,  the  sick,  and  the  suffering  to  the  only 
Saviour  and  the  only  Comforter.  Just  one 
word  more  before  I  dismiss  this  subject  forever, 
and  go  back  to  my  wonted  and  happy  labors. 
While  these  “Jubilee”  exercises  have  been 
going  on,  I  have  felt  humbled  and  grieved  at 
the  thought  that  there  is  many  a  hard-toiling 
missionary  on  the  frontiers,  and  many  a  noble 
and  consecrated  minister  in  an  obscure  field  of 
tireless  activity  whose  hard  lot  is  not  sweeten¬ 
ed  by  any  such  public  demonstrations.  Such 
servants  of  God  as  they — w'ho  “endure  hard¬ 
ness”  for  Christ,  to  which  we  city-pastors  are 
strangers— deserve  an  hundred-fold  more  hon¬ 
or  than  we  do.  When  the  dear  Muster  shall 
say  to  these  unselfish  toilers  in  His  vineyard 
“  Friend,  come  up  higher,”  O  how  all  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  earthly  lot  will  be  redressed 
in  the  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory ! 

RBV.  JOSIAII  BREWER. 

iJear  Dr.  Field:  Your  very  interesting  tribute 
to  your  brother-in-law,  in  The  Evangelist  of 
March  26th,  is  siiecially  so  to  one  of  his  e-arli- 
est  pupils,  who  thus  finds  himself  linked  to 
your  friendship  by  a  nexus  unknown  to  him 
before ;  and  perhaps  he  may  help  you  to  an¬ 
other  item  of  information  before  unknown  to 
you.  Y'ou  mention  that  “  He  was  tutor  in  Yale 
College  more  than  sixty  years  ago.”  The  Tri¬ 
ennial  Catalogue  shows  that  his  “  aecesstus" 
was  in  1824,  and  that  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1821 — of  69  A.Bs.— a  remarkable  body 
of  men,  among  whom  were  George  E.  Adams, 
S.T.D. ;  J.  R.  Adams,  S.T.D. ;  Nathanael  Bou¬ 
ton,  S.T.D. :  T.  W.  Coit,  S.T.D. ;  F.  G.  Lord,  a 
Member  of  Congress;  John  Richards,  S.T.D. ; 
Eli  Smith,  S.T.D. ;  and  others.  It  must  have 
been  not  long,  perhaps  immediately, after  being 
graduated  that  he  came  to  teach  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  in  Norwalk,  f  ‘ ,  probably  introduced  by 
his  classmate  Bouton,  who  was  a  native  of  the 


town— a  descendant  of  John  Bouton,  one  of 
the  original  settlers  in  1852,  a  beneficiary  of 
the  First  Church,  and  the  historian  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Brewer  is  well  remembered  by  two  of  his 
early  pupils,  then  children,  now  perhaps  the 
only  survivors  of  his  school.  He  was  a  young 
man,  of  dark  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion,  and 
of  pleasant  voice  and  address,  of  humble,  unaf¬ 
fected  piety,  and  an  earnest  scholar  and  faith¬ 
ful  teacher,  as  he  is  now  recalled.  Thanks  for 
your  brief  passing  memorial  of  him. 

_ ^B.  S.  B. 

[For  want  of  space,  the  principal  book  review  of  ths 
week— that  of  the  celebrated  Cbokeb  Papebs— is  placed 
on  the  next  page.  Another  review  of  a  book  of  special 
Interest  to  Presbyterian  readers,  appears  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page.]  _ 

THE  HL'GVENOTS  IN  AMERICA.* 

The  brothers  Baird— honored  sons  of  an  hon¬ 
ored  sire— have  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  the  study  of  the  History  of  the  Huguenots. 
They  have  divided  the  field  between  them. 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Baird  assuming  the  Huguenots 
in  France,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baird  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  of  America.  Each  has  given  us  two 
volumes.  These  works  are  designed  to  be  as 
exhaustive  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  by  the 
patient,  diligent  labor  of  a  long  term  of  years, 
and  with  unusual  historical  talent  and  rare  ac¬ 
curacy.  This  work,  the  author  tells  us,  is  the 
fruit  of  twelve  years’  labor— a  statement  at 
which  no  one  will  be  surprised  who  examines 
the  volumes,  and  sees  how  every  Huguenot 
name,  however  obscure,  is  traced  in  its  ances¬ 
try  to  its  home  in  its  native  country ;  and  what 
a  vast  number  of  touching  and  romantic  inci¬ 
dents,  illustrating  the  escai^es  from  France  of 
the  fugitives  from  persecution.  Dr.  Baird  has 
gathered  together  in  these  imges.  The  Hugue¬ 
nots  were  of  the  best  bloo  J  of  France.  It  was 
a  course  of  suicide  when  the  great  of  that  coun¬ 
try  with  a  strange  infatuation  persecuted  the 
most  industrious  of  her  citizens  unto  death  or 
exile.  One  is  not  surprised  that  France  ceased 
to  be  a  maritime  power  and  forfeited  her  colo¬ 
nial  possessions,  when  one  reads  that  her  sea¬ 
men  were  chiefly  Huguenots,  and  fled  from 
their  native  land  to  enrich  the  navy  of  Eng¬ 
land.  One  sees  the  horrors  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  coming  when  he  reads  of  the  spoiling 
of  the  best  merchants  of  the  land,  and  their 
ignominious  treatment  by  a  brutal  soldiery. 

France  destroyed  her  manufactures,  her 
commerce,  and  her  nobility  when  she  drove 
the  Huguenots  from  her  territory.  One  is  sur¬ 
prised  in  reading  these  pages,  abounding  in 
historic  names  and  incidents,  at  the  large 
amount  of  Huguenot  blood  and  influence  which 
entered  into  the  American  colonies.  The  Hu¬ 
guenots  were  a  generous,  noble  stock.  There 
was  no  bigotry  or  intolerance  among  them. 
They  were  the  most  patriotic  of  all  the  citizens 
of  France.  When  they  were  driven  into  exile, 
they  became  the  best  citizens  the  lands  of 
their  adoption.  ’  They  did  not  strive  to  perpet¬ 
uate  their  peculiarities  of  language,  customs, 
and  institutions.  They  did  not  constitute  cen¬ 
tres  of  foreign  influence,  as  did  the  Dutch  and 
the  Germans.  They  were  more  elastic  than 
the  Scotch  and  the  Irish.  They  easily  assimi¬ 
lated  with  other  nationalities,  and  one  sees  no 
friction  in  the  colonies  occasioned  by  any  of 
the  exiles  of  France. 

The  Huguenots  were  devoted  Christians  and 
Protestants.  No  colonists  came  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  shores  from  such  scenes  of  persecution  as 
the  Huguenots  had  experienced.  And  yet  the 
Huguenots  did  not  insist  upon  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  French  Reformed  Church  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  French  Reformed  Churches  were  plant¬ 
ed  here  and  there  where  the  Huguenots  were 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  yet  these  coOiie- 
rated  with  the  Dutch  Reformed,  or  English 
’  Presbyterian,  or  English  Episcopal  Churches. 

I  We  do  not  find  any  sectarianism  or  bigotry 
among  them. 

The  Huguenots  enriched  the  several  colonies 
.  with  that  iieculiar  delicacy,  refinement,  grace, 

.  and  artistic  sense  which  have  ever  been  traits 
of  the  better  classes  among  the  French.  The 
t  Huguenots  were  of  a  higher  average  in  blood 
.  and  character  than  any  other  section  of  the 
[  American  population.  Their  influence  in 
;  moulding  the  American  character  has  never 
>  been  sufficiently  estimated.  These  volumes  of 
.  Dr.  Baird  will  constrain  our  scholars  to  a  high- 
.  er  appreciation  of  the  Huguenot  element. 

L  The  volume  begins  with  an  introduction, 
•  giving  an  account  of  the  Huguenot  settlements 
!  in  America  prior  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Four 
■  chapters  give  the  settlements  “  under  the 
Edict  ” ;  four  chapters  the  flight  in  connection 
with  the  Revocation;  one  chapter  the  refuge 
in  England ;  one  chapter  the  experience  of  the 
emigrants  on  the  high  seas ;  and  four  chapters 
the  settlements  in  New  England.  The  subse¬ 
quent  volumes  will  treat  of  the  settlements  in 
the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Huguenots  sent  the 
'  first  Protestant  missionaries  to  America,  and 
that  the  earliest  efforts  to  convert  the  native 
'  Indians  to  Christianity  were  made  by  the  Hu- 
’  guenot  missionary  to  Brazil,  Jean  de  L6ry,  in 
'  1557.  The  author  truly  states  in  the  preface 
!  “The  story  of  the  Huguenot  emigration  to 
'  America  has  remained  till  now  unwritten.” 
!  To  this  we  may  truly  add  that  Dr.  Baird  has 
begun  to  write  it,  and  so  far  as  he  has  written, 
he  has  told  the  story  thoroughly  well,  and  has 
given  us  the  earnest  of  a  work  which  when 
^  completed  will  be  a  monument  to  the  Hugue- 
’  nots  of  America,  to  which  every  one  of  their 
’  descendants  will  refer  with  pride  and  with 
I  gratitude  to  the  author  who  has  given  so  many 
years  to  this  labor  of  love.  We  congratulate 
the  publishers  upon  the  two  elegant  volumes 
they  have  issued  from  the  press.  In  paper 
and  printing,  in  breadth  of  page  and  richness 
of  illustration,  and  we  may  add  in  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  price,  they  have  given  a  noble 
work  an  attractive  form,  and  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  public. 

*Hi8toby  of  the  Hdouenot  Emigbation  to  Ahebi- 

CA.  By  Charles  W.  Baird,  D.D.  2  Volfl.  New  York: 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $5. 

“Great  Heart;  or.  Sermons  to  Children,”  by 
William  Wilberforce  Newton,  is  made  up  of 
fifteen  short  discourses  or  chapters  drawn 
mainly  from  the  storehouse  of  the  Great 
Dreamer.  They  are  rich  in  admonition  and 
instruction,  and  yet  so  interwoven  with  inci¬ 
dent  and  illustration  as  to  carry  the  youthful 
reader  from  beginning  to  ending.  R.  Carter  & 
Brothers.  _ 

A  portrait  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  will 
be  the  frontispiece  of  the  May  Century.  A  cut 
of  the  French  princes  who  served  on  McClel¬ 
lan’s  staff,  and  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who 
was  at  headquarters  unattached,  will  be  among 
the  numerous  portraits  of  the  number. 
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THE  CHOKER  PAPERS.*  the  prediction  of  Peel  after  his  desertion  of  the 

The  editor  of  these  portly  volumes,  Mr.  Louis  Tories  on  this  question,  that  America  and  the 
Jennings,  although  he  is  an  Englishman,  is  'woild  would  follow  in  the  abolition  of  all  du- 
well  known  in  this  country,  as  he  was  for  some  unfulfilled. 


SPANISH- AMERICAN  EVANGELIZATION. 

By  J.  Clark  Hill,  F.H. 

The  last  to  yield  to  missionary  effort  will  be 


dent  can  do  independent  study.  Theological 
students  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
oral  instruction  of  the  missionaries.  The  fact 
is  that  there  is  more  evangelical  theological 


VVvAX  A.L1^./WU  AU  bills  b^Ullbi  J,  CIS  ilC  WCAS  AUl  SVIAI^  - »  —  •'  - - AUa  n.  f  ^  f  ’A-*  *4^  r  T  f  1  *  ^  lO  U  V  Cl  ll^^llA^Cbi  IVJ  ^iv;a«l 

years  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Since  S®  many  are  the  changes  in  sentiment  on  po-  corrupt  lorms  or  unnstianity.  in  taKing  a  merature  in  Arabic  or  Japanese,  than  in  Span- 
he  returned  to  England,  he  has  been  engaged  questions  which  but  a  generation  ago  survey  or  tne  great  centres  or  missionary  ope-  Missionaries  in  every  Spanish  country  feel 

in  the  making  of  books,  the  most  important  of  were  war-cries  rather  than  watch-words,  that  see  inaia,  umna,  Japan,  lurkey,  number  of  books  suitable  for  theo- 

which  is  this  invaluable  contribution  to  the  luen  can  now  think  dispassionately ;  Americans  ®  ^  ^  y  equippe  wi  a  J**  logical  training  are  increasing  every  year,  but 

history  of  our  times,  contained  in  a  collection  e®u  listen  to  the  other  side  at  last;  and  Croker  uecessary  or  in  erna  an  in  epen  en  ferow  ,  present  rate  it  wilt  be  a  generation  be- 

of  the  “Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  John  speaks  so  by  authority,  his  correspondents  are  so  tnai  ir  no  lurtner  enlargement  oy  loreign  there  will  be  a  fair  text-book  in  each  of  the 
Wilson  Croker.”  Since  the  Diarj-  of  Samuel  so  confidential,  that  we  are  sure  now  what  that  am  were  maae  in  tnese  lands,  tne  positional-  glx  or  seven  different  departments  which  con- 

Pepys  saw  the  light,  there  has  been  no  publi-  other  side  is.  There  is  a  growing  distrust  of  ^  m  stitute  a  theological  course. 

a  pure  Christianity  and  an  open  Bible,  would  i  i  i»  ««  • 


Pepys  saw  the  light,  there  has  been  no  publi-  other  side  is.  There  is  a  growing  distrust  or 
cation  with  which  it  might  be  compared  until  the  brilliant  statements  of  Macaulay ;  the  Ed- 
now.  Like  Pepys,  Croker  was  Secretary  to  inburgh  Review  is  not  so  exclusively  the  au- 


suffice  in  time  to  completely  evangelize  those 


There  is  no  lack  of  sufficient  material  already 
prepared,  that  could  be  easily  put  into  shape 


V/lUlbC;!  WCbO  tv/  - - - -  — - - - ''-J  - - T^ofl/YT»a  A/C  CCbOHjr  llltt/  OllCbl'C 

the  Admiralty,  and  enjoyed  the  society  and  in-  thority;  old  volumes  of  the  “Quarterly  ”  have  •  ,  ior  the  printer ;  the  lack  is  the  money  to  secure 

_ . _ hAPn  hnntArl  hvn  w  will  honnwhvmnnv  The  two  great  and  practically  untouched  _ „  ’  „  ,  , _ , . . . 


timacy  of  the  leading  men  in  politics  and  lit-  been  hunted  up  by  a  few,  will  be  now  by  many,  ‘t**"  \rr««innnrv'AritArnri«A  *nrA  printing.  Such  books  would  not  pay,  as  a 

erature  of  his  time.  Croker  had  the  advantage  and  the  result  will  be  a  better  feeling  toward  .  rinrir  Pr>ntinAnt«  Afrien  'inrl  i^tin  business  enterprise.  A  large  sum  would  be 


erature  of  his  time.  Croker  had  the  advantage  and  tne  result  will  ne  a  oetter  reeling  toward  ,  riorL-  Afri,.n  nnd  t  business  enterprise.  A  large  sum  would  be 

of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  several  tbe  “  tough  old  Tories  ”  with  whom  the  “  Re-  'J®  Takimr  Africa’  in  its  entiretv  it  necessary  to  supply  the  need  ;  but  great  as  it  is, 
years,  and  after  his  retirement  from  public  formers”  wrestled.  The  Republican  party,  ^  ‘  ,  I  believe  that  some  one  may  be  found  to  whom 

service  by  his  own  choice,  of  controlling  and  defeated  in  the  late  Presidential  election,  is  in  a®  '  Snmisb  America  nnrtLV  apiieal,  so  that  an  ample 


the  two  Dark  Continents,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  Taking  Africa  in  its  entirety,  it 


Bwrvictj  uy  uis  uwu  cuuice,  oi  comiuiiiug  auu  - - - * - -  America  Snanish  America  narticii-  =>« 

creating  a  public  sentiment  through  the  lead-  a  mood  to  hear  the  conservative  side,  and  ,  ,  ,  .  j  *  AmAric-m  Phrie  evangelical  literature  will  be  soon  available  for 

ing  magazine,  the  great  “Quarterly.”  With  these  volumes  of  the  Croker  Papers  will  be  claims  tne  initrtsi  t  t.nris-  the  use  of  Spanish-speaking  students  and  min- 


the  exception  of  Peel,  who  could  not  bear  Cro- 
ker’s  criticism  of  his  change  of  policy  on  the 


welcome  as  aids  to  salutary  refiection. 

The  editor  has  done  well  to  emphasize  the 


tians. 

1.  Because  they  are  Americans,  they  are  our 


isters. 

Washington  Gladden,  in  his  recent  article  in 


■.er  »  criucism  oi  ms  cnange  oi  iwiicy  on  me  - - “  — —  -  — ......  - —  nAitThhnr<?  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  It  ” m  ma  icxeui,  fiincie  lu 

“Corn  Laws,”  he  retained  the  friendships  and  personal  motive  of  Macaulays  hostility  to  fhev  nre  of  n  different  race  but  thev  Century,  shows  that  the  possession  of 

intimacies  of  his  early  years  to  the  latest.  Up  Croker,  and  this  rancor  of  the  essayist  makes  loeintr  the  T  atin  tvne  nnd  assimi.  wealth  and  its  increase  is  justified  by  the  Gos- 

to  its  last  pages,  therefore,  his  correspondence  easier  for  us  to  read  the  criticisms  of  his  .  .  .  An„io  Snvo  American’  Thev  «aa  Pel.  but  that  this  possession  and  power  to  in¬ 
is  rich  in  the  variety  and  abundance  of  mat-  “History,”  which  are  freely  sown  among  these  AnternVise  the  en!  crease  puts  the  wealthy  Christian  under  heavy 

ter,  as  well  as  by  the  dignity  and  importance,  papers.  From  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  call-  the  alertness  of  the  American  character  obligations  to  those  who  are  less  fortunate, 

political  and  social,  of  the  persons  concerned.  an  “  historic  novel,”  to  Croker’s  own  se-  „„’ntrnQfAd  with  the  Fnmnean  Their  neri.’  wealth,  per  capita. 

Few  names  renowned  during  the  first  half  of  vere  review  in  the  Quarterly,  all  shades  of  dis-  xi  Amerienn  n«5  the  model  r»f  lacreases  about  three  times  faster  than  the 

this  century,  are  wanting  in  this  wonderful  sent  from  the  authority  of  his  History  show  ,  .  enternrise  It  is  true  the  Snanish-  PoP^ilS'tlon,  the  financial  basis  of  evangeliza- 

the  recoil  of  men  from  following  a  mere  parti-  tfh'-r  if-^lh*  should  not  be  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is 

The  value  of  these  two  handsome  volumes  as  san.  however  gifted.  Yet  all  true  praise  can  ^  to-day.  Christians’ wealth,  no  doubt,  increases 

.  _ ho  orivAn  to  MoAniilnxr'o  worlr  no  to  his  sriAAch.  HUlianU  niS  COntineniai  neigUDOrS,  UCtaUSC,  no  ..rnolfl-.  . 


crease  puts  the  wealthy  Christian  under  heavy 
obligations  to  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  wealth,  per  capita. 
Increases  about  three  times  faster  than  the 


tne  recoil  OI  men  irom  loiiowmg  a  mere  i)arii-  - - k  .  t  fh'-  r  1  f-  Th  non  snouia  not  ne  in  tlieconaitlon  in  which  it  is 

The  value  of  these  two  handsome  volumes  as  san.  however  gifted.  Yet  all  true  praise  can  ^  to-day.  Christians’ wealth,  no  doubt,  increases 

a  standard  work  of  reference,  is  at  once  felt  by  be  given  to  Macaulay’s  work,  as  to  his  speech-  ^nd  his  con  ne  .  «  "f”  at  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  general  wealth ; 

even  a  hasty  reader ;  its  importance  as  a  guide  es  in  Parliament.  \N  e  read  like  Lockhart  and  yonkee  in  makiiia  coods  he  has  not  learned  b^*^  ^be  statistics  show  no  such  ratio  of  increase 


toT  right  kVoXdgeoVZn™^  “hold  our  breath.”  but  we  shake  off  the  spell.  Yankee,  in  goods  he  has  not  learned 

iTol  to  t  overllum^tod.  o”  add  disagree  with  the  enchanter  at  last. 

the  revolution  In  his  own  notions  wrought  by  Horace  Walpole,  too,  whose  letters  and  me-  superiority  of  American  goods, 

this  frank  unveiling  in  friendly  letters  and  fa-  nioirs  have  been  much  read  in  the  United  _ ...x,a_i - « - - 1 — 


,  s.  I  T  -A  A  •  1  iR  the  income  of  the  great  evangelistic  agen- 

how  to  pflci- them.  Is  it  not  a  singular  para-  -  mu  x.  *  •  a  • 

,  „  TXT,  o  •  u  *  •  I  A  eies.  The  number  of  communicants  in  evan- 

dox?  While  Spanish-American  merchants  ac- _ i  >  i  ai  ah 

,  ,  j  AX,  ■  -A  (f  4 _ _  1  gelical  churches,  the  census  tells  us,  increases 

knowledge  the  superiority  of  American  goods,  „  au«  a  i  u  le  a- 

,  A,  a  AL  •UAX,  g  _  Y^’ata  rate  something  ovei  two-and-a-half  times 


WHS  Iran K  unveiling  in  rnenaiy  letters  ana  la-  aaacxaa  aa^cv.  a,a.a  -  nnd  tbal  thev  wish  to  biiv  from  our  merchants  xnnea 

miliar  interviews.  First  of  all,  he  begs  pardon  States,  is  thus  criticized  by  Lord  Liverpool  .a  a/a,..,.  _-_Z_a  aa,,ux-_„___  faster  than  the  population.  Consequently,  the 


miliar  interviews.  i?irst  oi  an,  ne  oegs  paraon  x.»x.a,  x,A.u.wAiA.A.  aavaaaa  aaa.v.»x.aaaa.  .  .  •  a  a,  ,  j  a  a  a  .  acaoxoa  xHcm  xhc  i-xfifuitmuu. 

of  the  versatile  Croker  himself  for  entertaining  (whose  father  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^  ®  ^  ^^ev  are  wanted  to  the  great  work  of  the 

the  idea  given  by  Macaulay  of  that  “cynical  during  the  period  covered  by  Walpole’s  let-  t " 

smile,”  when  the  fiery  essayist  threatens  to  ters),  and  not  without  justice  and  reason.  I  j.  .jj-i  But  this  will  change  The  is,  taking  our  own  Church  as  a  fair 

«  dust  his  jacket  ”  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  believe  Horace  Walpole  to  have  been  as  bad  a  notwithstanding  we  cannot  eontributions  only  increase  at  the 

To  many  that  violent  essay  gave  a  first  and  man  as  ever  lived ;  I  cannot  call  him  a  violent  ^  naeker  the  Snanish  same  rate  as  the  population.  Now  the  increase 

almost  sole  knowledge  of  Croker.  In  later  Party  man;  he  had  not  virtue  enough  to  be _ .  „,ax,.aa  n„Aii,r  v.av„i  of  wealth,  p(?r  capita,  is  three  times  greater 


To  many  that  violent  essay  gave  a  first  ana 
almost  sole  knowledge  of  Croker.  In  later  Pa 
days  the  terrible  insinuations  of  Disraeli,  so 
who  to  travesty  Croker,  drew  the  character  of 


irsi  aim  u  i  i  a  «„AMirTVi  Lo  match  John  Bull  as  a  packer,  the  Spanish 

In  later  party  man;  he  had  not  virtue  enough  to  be  .  i  a  -  , 

±u  miei  t'  J  ,  a  American  feels  more  kindly  towards  us— real 


XWVA.f,  AAAVAAX  AA^  A^  A  A,  AAA  VA.  AAO  pOpUlatiOO  iO- 

This  judgment  which  is  enforced  by  just  *^*^*^1  '  -aia  n  f  m  i  v  in  *  creases;  and  as  the  Church  increases  at  a 

raise  of  Burke  as  the  true  oracle  of  the  \v  lug  .  ,  a  j  -au  ai,  xt-  ^  ,  greater  rate  than  the  population,  it  is  clear 

_  -  _  WailrnnH  n/MntNiafAn  with  thA  Xmjirnrriio  r!nrml  ^  i  i  i 


“Rigby”  in  the  political  novel  “Coningsby.”  praise  of  Burke  as  ‘  the  true  oracle  of  the  Whig  R^jiroad  completed,  with  the  Nicaragua  Canal  late  than  the  population,  it  is  clear 

added  to  the  first  impressions  given  by  Macau-  party  and  of  his  country,  is  shared  by  Cro-  ^  ^t^er  means  of  intercomraunica-  that  our  contributions  shou  d  increase  nearly 

lay.  When  therefore  this  “best  abused  man”  her:  "  I  agree  in  your  Lordship  s  opinion  of  i  available  the  proximity  of  the  to«rt«mes  faster  than  they  do.  The  Evangeli- 

apeaks  for  himself,  not  in  defence  indeed,  but  Horace  Walpole.  There  never  lived  a  more  ^  States  will  as'  a  natural  consequence  Church,  by  the  census,  has  almost  one- 

hv  the  tno<?t  eonvinointr  of  anruments— the  selfish  man,  a  more  factious  politician,  a  more  ,  •  *  ax  a,  i  f  -i  »  ^  ,  quarter  of  the  population ;  and  it  is  fair  to 

by  the  most  convincing  of  arguments-tfie  „  Eigewhere  Croker  finds  send  into  these  thousands  of  miles  of  most  fer-  - ti,;  a,„,v,aa  - -  a,.,  aka. 


frank  opening  of  mind  and  heart  in  the  midst  calumnious  writer, 
of  his  illustrious  associates,  the  effect  is  imme-  e  personal  motive  i 
diate  and  powerful.  If  we  now  follow  the  edi-  stories  to  which  W 
tor  in  his  favorable  judgment  of  Croker,  it  is  W'^ellington  says  thi 
but  the  reaction  from  prejudiced  estimates  of  rectly  written,  thei 
one  whom  a  better  acquaintance  teaches  us  to  unwilling  to  tell, 
defend  against  ourselves.  delights  to  tell  wl 


suppose  about  the  same  proportion  of  the 


AA  personal  motive  for  the  bad  and  scandalous  *  ®  ^  ?  ima  e,  a  Here  is  a  terrible  disparity.  Contri- 

storles  to  which  Walpole  lias  given  currency.  S^'eat  stream  o  merican  immigra  ion.  I  do  to  benevolent  enterprises  ought  to 

W^ellington  says  that  history  can  never  be  cor-  not  mention  the  Panama  Canal,  because  not-  {Qg^pase  at  least  at  a  r,ate  equal  to  that  of  the 
-aa^aia.  r„.;AfAA„  aIaaax-aa  Ja,  cax  xxH.ni,  fi.nt  vn.,  «rx.  Withstanding  the  liigli  authority  ofyourW^ash- 


W'^ellington  says  that  history  can  never  be  cor- 


the  reaction  from  nreiudiced  estimates  of  rectly  written,  there  is  so  much  that  you  are  xx..  .  axuxhxax.x,  x,x  ,x,ux  x- 

tne  reaction  irom  prejuaicea  esuimaies  OI  j  >  iii,„  w..i.aaaIa>  mgton  correspondent,  whose  opinion  is  simply  „A,UA,tiA, 

whom  a  better  acquaintance  teaches  us  to  unwilling  to  tell.  A  man  like  Waljole,  vv  an  example  of  the  Doctors  differlii"  should  it 

_ :__A _ delights  to  tell  what  others  would  conceal,  an  example  oi  tne  doctors  uineiin„,  snouiu  it 


«xtx.»xax.xxxxxK  xxxx.  xx^x.  axux.xxxx xx,  xxx  jxxux  X-  increase  of  Wealth.  If  they  did,  all  the  evan- 

ington  correspondent,  whose  pinion  is  simply  ^  prosperous  con- 

an  example  of  the  Doctors  differing,  should  it 
ever  be  opened  it  will  be  used  only  by  a  very  j 

smiill  fraction  of  the  carrying  trade.  The  gputjag  this  great  need  for  Spanish  evangeli- 
doldrums  are  fatal  to  the  general  use  of  a 

canal  at  Panama,  and  the  probability  is  that  Lord  has  entrusted  wealth,  and  have  failed  to 
even  yet  the  Nicaragua  route  will  be  opened  to  contribute  in  the  proportion  their  increase 


self  by  the  simple  truth.  The  readers  of  Mi.ss  eommerce  for  less  money  than  has  alieady  avouUI  warrant,  might  consider  the  necessities 
Martineau’s  letters  and  essays,  recall  the  ven-  been  sunk  in  Panama,  and  before  a  quarter  of  of  this  special  work.  The  ordinary  income  of 


But  not  only  Croker  himself,  many  others  proves  himself  to  be  a  calumniator  for  reasons  ^  ^  carrying  trade  “The  ^ 

also  appear  to  better  advantage  in  these  pa-  of  his  own.  Such  reasons  are  always  unwor-  ^  f  scnting  this  great  need  for  Spanish  evangeli- 

pers.  Historic  slanders  are  refuted,  historic  thy,  and  the  narrator  is  unworthy  of  trust.  ganaiTt  paLmd  and  the  pfobability  is  that  T 

reputations  modified,  calumnies  are  swept  Another  accepted  authority  is  broken  as  a  g^"^  t^e  Nicar’a-ua  reuHMvill  o^  Lord  has  entrusted  wealth,  and  have  failed  to 

away,  shadows  vanish  from  familiar  pictures,  witness  against  the  character  of  Croker  h  m-  "of  LssC^^^  contribute  in  the  proportion  their  increase 

nobler  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  come  out ;  self  by  the  simple  truth.  The  readers  of  Muss  f  Panaimi  ‘tnd  before  a  niiaUr  of  T'".  •  consider  the  necessities 

and  if  one  loses,  in  reading  these  volumes,  Martineau’s  letters  and  essays,  recall  the  ven-  ^^^g  which  rase  PanLd  must  o/ 'Z«rk.  The  ordinary  income  of 

some  particular  heroes,  he  gains  in  respect  for  om  with  which  she  mentions  Croker.  One  of  \  ^  J  the  Missionary  Boards  cannot  provide  for  such 

men  in  general.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  her  earlier  and  one  of  her  later  works  vv-ere  se-  establ  shed  the  commer-  V"”  one  comes  for- 

paper  dictated  by  King  George  the  Fourth  and  verely  handled  by  the  “Quarterly.”  Believ-  g"^f  "he  and  the  work,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  must  be 

retain  the  impressions  received  from  the  lec-  Inf?  this  to  be  Croker’s  doing,  she  visited  him  «caAx  "[n  bg  unified  This  mus’t  of  necessity  done  by  the  sporadic  efforts  of  missionaries  by 
tures  of  Thackeray  or  the  popular  histories  of  with  her  revenge.  “  Croker  had  nothing  to  do  ‘  "ochU  ^  personal  appeals.  But  meanwhile  what  op- 

the  Four  Georges.  This  prince,  with  his  ruffs,  with  either  article.”  the  editor  tells  us  and  ^g"  portunities  w  11  be  lost  ! 

cocked  hats  of  fifty  styles,  his  comrades  for  letters  from  Lady  Peel  show  that  the  latest  ^ 

amusement,  and  his  more  questionable  associ-  calumny  of  Miss  Martineau  after  Croker’s  airection  dedicate  an  ample  sum  to  the  grand  work  of 

«.tpa  ontn  to  iis  in  theac  natres  in  the  coninan-  death  as  to  his  supposed  attack  upon  Sir  Rob-  Here  then  we  have  a  Continent,  and  the  Gos-  furnishing  Spanish  America  with  a  solid  Chris- 


amusement ,  and  his  more  questionable  associ-  calumny  of  Miss  Martineau  after  Croker  s 


ates,  comes  to  us  in  these  pages  in  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  cultured  men  and  keen  politicians. 


death  as  to  his  supposed  attack  upon  Sir  Rob-  Here  then  we  have  a  Continent,  ana  the  Lros-  furnishing  Span 
ert  following  a  friendly  visit  to  him,  was  as  pel  has  only  touched  it  at  a  few  points.  Mexi-  tian  literature. 


and  proves  himself  to  be  quite  at  home  among  groundless  as  her  first  suspicions.  So  we  might  co  shows  us  what  can  be  done.  Its  successes  ouatomaiajsss^ _ 

them.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  this  really  good  add.  history  cannot  be  truthfully  written,  be-  are  a  divine  guarantee  of  like  results  in  a  1 

side  to  that  royal  personage.  So.  too,  the  side  cause  men  and  women  bright  enough  to  write  Latin  America  Brazil  and  Chi  1  are  well  ad-  pOR  THOSE  WHO  MUST  WORK  ON  THE 

Ughts  show  us  what  we  have  long  called  here-  it,  are  yet  governed  by  prejudice  and  personal  vanced  in  pre  iminary  work  but  what  of  the  LOIIIUS  ILVY. 

Bies  in  politics,  to  have  been  the  deliberate  resentment,  to  the  damage  of  their  verity  and  rest  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecimdor,  Peru,  Bo-  great  complex  civilization  like  ours 

4  V**  ^  V.X  1. livin  f  hf»  ArcronfiTiA  K<Miiitilif»  TTrnrrnfi  v  ft.nrl  .,  -  a.  ,  .  . .  . 


judgments  of  patriots,  their  blunders  being  i^ir  dealing 


livia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay  and 


atoned  for  by  sincerity  and  loftiness  of  motive.  Here  is  Croker’s  guess  at  the  authorship  of  Paraguay.  It  is  true  a  beginning  s  be  ng  on,  more  or  less,  on  the  Lord’s  day. 


The  much  ridiculed  statesmanship  of  Welling-  fhe  letters  of  “  Junius  ”  : 


made  in  perhaps  all  these  but  what  is  one  or  ^3 


ton  appears  better  when  we  hear  the  “Iron  ,  I  havestrongreasonstosu«pect  that  Lore!  George  two  men  even  in  a  Republic  of  a  million  or  reasonable  means  and  to  every  possible  ex- 
-rx  ,  M  1  -AU  1 1-  I  f  1  »  ux  Sackville  was  the  author  of  “Junius.  He  tnai/  more?  There  is  probably  not  one  ordained  .  „a  a.  „^a  n«A.oa<itioa  «utxof.i.iiiv 

Duke”  s^k  with  soldier  yfraDkne,,  ot  his  »  „ter.ry  jsslstaot,  but  I  .n,  c„,.vl,,oo,l  missionary  to  each  million  of  Latin  Ameri-  m"a  Irea,  etv  tErre,f,re  1  ,h 

policy  as  Premier,  and  of  his  campaigns  in  the  by  a  great  variety  of  reasons  that  was  substan-  tloh  i^nir  nt  tbo  vorv  nxantro  nf  Amori  ^  great  city,  that  require  the  services  of 

Peninsula.  Familiar  as  the  figure  of  Welling-  tially  “Junius,”  as  I  have  also  little  doubt  that  cans,  incn  iook  .ai  uie  \e  y  ctn  re  oi  a  tr  -  people  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  of  course  it 

v¥f_i _ 1-  « _ J  .1 _ 1  xIaax _ ....  ...aaI  wx-xaI  nr..  witn  nor  iHifi  niMI  I ’nctiA  l<irf»fl  hiia  n.  Km-  ...  ...  .  -  .  ... 


ton  is  we  could  not  know  him  iiersonallv  and  Walpole  furnishefl  the  sarcasm  and  libel,  and  Ma- 
ton  is,  we  couia  not  Know  nim  persoimiiy  ana  celebrated  “  Heroic  Epistle.” 

well  till  we  had  read  these  papers.  Canning,  ,  • 

Perceval,  and  Peel  himself  seem  to  be  new  ac-  memorandum  copied  by  Mr.  Gifford  is 
quaintances  in  their  relations  with  Croker.  worth  recording  as  Croker’s  estimate  of  ora- 
Brougham,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Sir  James  lory- 

Graham,  and  many  others,  we  know  better  I  have  hoard  four  orators-Pitt,  Canning  Kir- 
A  7  w  A,  J.  AL  X  AU-  wan,  and  Curran.  Pitt  commanded.  I  never  heard 

and  like  not  less  for  finding  them  in  this  com-  anything  like  his  dignity;  his  voice  was  like  a  sil- 
panionship.  On  the  other  hand,  some  men  ver  bell,  .and  where  Fox  rose  to  a  scream,  his  voice 


Walpole  furnishefl  the  sarcasm  and  libel,  and  Ma-  ca,  with  her  5,000,OtKt.  Costa  Rica  has  a  Pro-  f^Uo^yg  th^t  sucli  people  are  largely  debarred 
son  the  poetry,  of  the  celebrated  “Heroic  Epistle.”  testant  service  in  San  Jose,  the  capital,  and  from  the  religious  opportunities  and  privileges 
A  memorandum  copied  by  Mr.  Gifford  is  Puerto  Limon ,  but  these  are  primarily  for  deem  so  precious.  Nor  is  this  their 

worth  recording  as  Croker’s  estimate  of  ora-  foreigners,  and  practically  nothing  is  done  to  jj  ^York  be  needful,  somcliody  must 

tory:  reach  the  natives.  In  Nicaragua  there  are  Mo-  do  it ;  and  though  unfortunate,  it  may  not  be 

I  have  hoard  four  orators — Pitt,  Canning,  Kir-  ravian  missions  among  the  aborigines  on  the  ijgbtly  set  down  as  wrong.  In  all  such  cases 
wan.  and  Curran.  Pitt  commamled.  I  never  heard  'Mosniiito  Co.aat.  but,  the  Snanish-sneakincr  non-  ,a  ,  . _  ,  _ ’i.a_  _ 


J  VI  ’  Ai  »  aI-  ’au  j  ak-  wan,  and  Curran.  Pitt  commanded.  I  never  heard  Mosquito  Coast,  but  the  Spanish-speaking  pop-  ja  v.pbnoL'es  Christian  neonle  to  consider  bow 

and  like  not  less  for  finding  them  in  this  com-  anything  like  his  dignity ;  his  voice  was  like  a  sil-  ^i^tion  arc  untouched  Salvador  and  Hondu-  <-.»”stian  people  to  consider  how, 

panionship.  On  the  other  hand,  some  men  ver  bell,  .and  where  Fox  rose  to  a  scream,  his  voice  .  ti'  rr  -b  lx  tb  d  I  C  f  t  and  how  far,  it  lies  in  their  power  to  counter- 

sadly  shrink  in  our  esteem  by  the  disclosures  sounded  a  diapason.  Canning  amused.  Kirwaii  1'®'®  have  not  lung,  wtiile  tne  wnoie  continent  act  these  unhappy  circumstances,  and  to  bring 
here  made.  Talleyrand,  Fouch4,  Louis  Phil-  perhaps  was  mcJre  extraordinary  than  either.  Ho  is  practically  open.  good  influences  to  bear  upon  those  who  are 


was  able  to  prevent  your  laughing  at  his  niounte- 


is  luatiicaiiy  ojieu.  good  influences  to  bear  ui)on  those  who  are 

lippe  even,  fall  into  the  background  instead  of  bank""mammrV ’ “He "prete^^^^^^  Long  before  there  was  religious  toleration,  thus  deprived  of  the  ordinary  “means  of 

strutting  about  in  official  splendors ;  while  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  after  ceadmf/ it  with  hesitation,  there  was  an  enforced  toleration  of  irreligion.  grace.” 

hollowness  of  the  French  empire  under  both  he  launched  into  the  most  magnificent  oratory.  I  The  Protestant  spirit  was  at  work,  but  not  These  thoughts  have  special  reference  to  the 

Napoleons,  but  especially  the  First,  impresses  gwJ  mr.Sr"and"t\iouuh  thev  are"vcrv"coWeld-  evangelical  Protestantism.  There  were  very  large  number  of  druggists  and  druggists’ 

us  more  and  more  as  one  after  another  the  ly  report«>d,  I  t4nnot  for  the  life  of  me'  discover  ^l?efieies  at  work  to  direct  tlie  protests  of  clerks,  who  in  a  city  like  New  York,  and  in  all 
talks  of  Wellington  with  Croker  explode  the  what  it  was  that  carried  me  away.  But  pt'rhaps  thinking  men  in  the  right  channel,  and  hence  large  places,  are  more  or  less  confined  to  tlie 
bubbles  that  dazzled  the  eye.s  of  a  generation.  Curran  was  the  most  striking,  for  you  iiegan  by  witli  the  excessively  active  agencies  of  what  we  stores  on  tlie  Sabbath.  The  (luestion  is  not 
Napoleon  the  First  dashed  himself  to  pieces  at  3’ Insersollism,  tlie  educated  classes  whether  better  arrangements  could  not  be  <le- 
Waterloo,  but  the  grinding  to  powder  is  com-  tail  cut  off,  and  you  were  at  last  carried  away  by  practically  become  ske|)tics  of  tlie  most  vised  to  meet  all  that  is  really  necessary,  nor 

pleted  only  by  the  slower  and  simpler  speech  of  his  splendid  language  and  by  the  power  of  his  met-  extreme  type.  Inger.sollism  sustains  two  peri-  liow  far  sales  are  confined,  or  not,  to  needed 

his  rival  soldier.  uphors.  odicals  in  Guatemala  alone,  and  tliese  circii-  medicines.  But  liere  is  the  fact,  tliat  a  veri- 

In  the  United  States  there  has  never  been  a  Croker’s  correspondence  with  Lord  jlshbur-  late  all  over  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  tlie  table  army  of  young  men,  generally  of  supe- 
popular  sympathy  with  the  Tory  party  in  Eng-  ton  concerning  the  Treaty  which  bears  his  Mouth.  Translations  of  Ingersoll’s  lectures,  rior  intelligence,  and  cliarged  witli  grave  re¬ 
land.  For  many  reasons  the  Whigs  and  the  name,  revives  memories  of  our  own  political  Paine’s  and  Voltaire’s  works,  are  scattered  sponsibilities,  are  tlius  sliut  off  from  all  the 
Reformers  have  had  the  first  and  only  hearing  struggles,  and  sheds  light  on  the  mystery  of  with  a  lavish  hand  all  over  and  i/t  eivT;/ /(ou-se.  blessings  that  tlie  Sabbatli  brings  to  us.  In 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  It  is  a  better  time  the  map  wliich  Jared  Sparks  reported  that  he  These  not  only  present  Ingcrsollism  in  its  time  tliis  state  of  thing.s  may  be  modified  and 
now  to  hear  the  Tory  side  than  there  has  ever  saw  in  Paris,  on  which  Franklin  had  traced  the  most  attractive  and  subtle  form,  but  most  out-  Improved;  but  meanwliile  so  it  is.  And  tlie 
been,  and  Mr.  Jennings,  if  he  had  chosen  the  boundary  of  Maine  in  one  way,  wliile  the  search  ragoously  misrepresent  tlie  replies  that  liave  (luestion  for  us  is  C.an  anytliing  be  done? 
occasion  independently  of  all  other  considera-  revealed  only  one  map  on  which  the  boundary  been  made.  One  pamphlet  recently  scattered  The  answer  is  not  (lifiicult  nor  doubtful.  Tlie 
tions,  could  not  have  launched  his  book  at  a  was  traced  in  another  way,  according  to  the  speaking  of  Ingersoll’s  article  in  the  North  writer  of  these  lines  lias  known  Christian  peo- 
moment  more  favorable  to  its  hearty  reception,  claim  of  the  A\mericans.  A\8liburton’s  serene  American  Review,  says  :  “  Ingersoll  aceei>ted,  pie  who  have  sought  and  found  an  interesting 
No  matter  who  differs,  every  one  is  prepared  temper  under  the  charge  of  being  duped  by  the  article  was  published,  and  the  Ciiri.stian  field  of  usefulness  among  this  precise  class, 
to  read  it,  and  to  be  entertained  and  instruct-  the  Yankees,  may  have  come  from  the  fact  world  hoped  that  one  out  of  so  many  ministers  by  arranging  to  take  some  attractive  reading 
ed  by  it.  If  the  “Catholic  Relief  Bill  ”  were  that  his  wife  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  of  Christ  would  come  to  tlie  defence  of  the  in-  to  druggists  in  their  vicinity,  from  Sabliath  to 
up  to-day,  there  are  many  thousands  in  this  Senators— a  wife  of  whom  he  was  justly  proud,  spiration  of  the  Bible,  so  rudely  attacked.  Sabbath.  a\  religious  paper  may  be  given,  or 
country  who  would  applaud  this  sentence  from  There  is  a  fascination  in  thus  studying  his-  There  did  appear  one  to  defend  it,  butwlio?  a  religious  book  lent,  witli  a  few  words  of 
the  great  Tory  leader :  “  Party  has  been  mixed  tory  at  its  sources,  which  carries  one  forward  Some  bishop,  some  one  of  those  preachers  who  kindly  interest  and  sympathy.  Generally  such 
up  with  the  consideration  of  the  question  to  over  these  broken  chapters  with  all  the  inter-  receive  such  large  salaries,  some  theologian?  advances  are  pleasantly  and  jiolitely  received, 
such  a  degree,  and  such  violence  pervades  ev-  est  of  a  sustained  story.  Indeed  the  charm  of  ^le  was  a  justice,  and  a  police  justice  at  if  regularly  kept  up  they  come  to  be  welcomed 

ery  discussion  of  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex-  these  papers  is  their  variety,  with  the  vivacity  that.”  and  anticipated.  Sometimes  tlie  influence  goes 

pect  to  prevail  upon  men  to  consider  it  dis-  of  their  sketches  and  the  freshne.ss  of  state-  The  fact  is,  the  evangelical  missionary  in  out  in  ways  and  places  little  thought  of  at  first, 


pieces  at  3"  Ingcrsollism,  tlie  educated  classes  whether  better  arrangements  could  not  be  de- 

:r  is  com-  tail  cut  off,  and  you  were  at  last  carried  away  by  practically  become  ske|)tics  of  tlie  most  vised  to  meet  all  that  is  really  necessary,  nor 


his  rival  soldier. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  never  been  a 
popular  sympathy  with  the  Tory  party  in  Eng- 


est  of  a  sustained  story.  Indeed  the  charm  of  ^le  was  a  justice,  and  a  police  justice  at  if  regularly  kept  up  they  come  to  be  welcomed 


these  papers  is  their  variety,  with  the  vivacity  that.” 


and  anticipated.  Sometimes  tlie  influence  goes 


pect  to  prevail  upon  men  to  consider  it  dis-  of  their  sketches  and  the  freshne.ss  of  state-  The  fact  is,  the  evangelical  missionary  in  out  in  ways  and  places  little  thought  of  at  first, 
passionately.”  How  like  a  Republican  Secre-  ments.  The  gravest  policies  of  Stanley,  of  Latin  A^merica  has  not  so  mucli  to  ojipose  Ro-  and  tlie  liearl  of  the  giver  is  gladdened  by 
tary  of  State  si>eaks  this  Prime  Minister  of  Peel,  of  Lord  Bentwick,  are  set  forth  in  the  manism  as  Indifferentism  and  the  crudest  hearing  that  the  paper,  after  being  read  in  the 
King  George!  Our  own  public  school  ques-  ease  and  fulness  of  a  private  letter.  Flashes  forms  of  skepticism.  The  highest  classes  are  .store,  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  some  “  family  up- 
tion,  and  the  Free  Worship  Bill,  annually  be-  of  wit,  bursts  of  passion,  deepest  pathos,  gleam  either  very  bigoted  Catholics  or  bigoted  inti-  stairs,”  or  some  Sunday  habitue  of  tlie  jdace, 
lore  the  New  York  Legislature,  is  spoken  of  and  glow  on  these  pages.  Coming  events  cast  dels.  They  arc  so  intense  in  their  convictions  who  takes  it  liome  to  his  invalid  sister  or 
by  our  wisest  statesmen  in  terms  like  those  of  a  long  foregleam  in  these  talks  and  notes  of  thS't  they  are  practically  out  of  rcacli  of  evan-  aged  motlier ;  or  again,  it  is  sent  to  i>arents  in 
"Wellington  to  Bishop  Curtis.  The  whole  poli-  intimates.  Poetry,  fiction,  theology.  Church  ffelical  agencies.  The  artisan  class  is  that  to  thecountry,oral>rotlierinColora(lo,orelse- 
cy  of  that  administration,  so  often  denounced  music,  are  up  for  discussion  in  this  royal  sym-  which  we  must  look  for  the  strength  of  tlie  fu-  wliere.  These  facts  might  be  multiplied  a 
with  violence  by  Macaulay  and  by  Miss  Mar-  posiac  of  the  magnates  in  law  and  letters  and  ^’‘*‘e  growth  of  the  Church.  They  are  really  hundred-fold,  if  Christians  will  but  try.  The 
tineau,  is  summed  up  in  this  pithy  sentence  arms.  One  hears  the  voices  of  nations  as  their  the  most  substantial,  reliable,  steady  cla.ss  of  Sabbath  in  a  drug-store  is  rather  dull.  Some 
from  one  of  Croker’s  letters :“  I  have  been  all  sons  interchange  thought  and  purpose  and  as-  *^'e  people.  They  are  the  practical  people,  persons  come  in  to  buy,  more  to  talk,  and  the 


from  one  of  Croker’s  letters :“  I  have  been  all  sons  interchange  thought  and  purpose  and  as-  *^'e  people.  They  are  the  practical  people,  persons  come  in  to  buy,  more  to  talk,  and  the 
my  life  friendly  to  emancipation  (of  the  Ro-  piration.  The  French  of  Guizot  and  Metter-  They  see  through  shams,  and  take  no  stock  in  ubiquitous  “  Sunday  papers  ”  are  the  chief  oc- 
man  Catholics)  until  this  moment,  when  I  fear  nich,  and  the  fine  English  of  Hallam  and  Henry  humbugs;  consequently  the  faith  of  this  class  c*ui>ation.  There  is  time  and  opportunity  for 
it  is  too  late  to  conciliate  the  Catholics,  and  is  Drummond,  combine  like  limpid  streams  in  a  in  the  old  Church  is  practically  gone ;  they  are  religious  reading,  if  it  be  supplied;  and  the 


sure  to  alienate  the  Protestants ;  what  was  de-  strong,  united  current  of  cultured  opinion,  indifferent,  but  more  readily  impressed  than  fact  of  its  supjily  marks  a  spiritual  interest  on 
nied  to  reason  and  policy,  is  now  surrendered  Croker  sits  at  the  centre  of  this  congress  of  other  class.  tlie  part  of  tlie  giver,  tliat  has  its  effect  on  the 

to  intimidation.”  brilliant  men,  renowned  on  every  continent.  How  are  they  to  be  reached?  The  number  receiver;  and  tlie  presence  of  such  reading 

If  again  the  “One- Pound  Bank  Note  ”  ques-  How  they  loved  and  trusted  him  1  Faithful  in  who  drift  into  a  preaching  service,  or  are  in-  matter  brings  Sabbath  thoughts  and  influ- 

tion  were  up,  not  a  few  among  the  party  now  his  friendships,  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  consist-  vited  personally  to  come,  is  comparatively  ences  to  those  wlio  would  otherwise  pass  tlie 

in  power  would  take  sides  with  the  Tories,  who  ent  in  his  politics,  large  in  his  sympathies,  fer-  small.  The  Gospel  must  be  taken  to  them,  holy  day  witli  nothing  to  di.stinguisli  it  from 

were  forever  pitted  against  all  Scotland.  This  tile  in  resource,  facile  with  his  pen,  magnifi-  Those  who  can  read  are  always  glad  to  receive  any  other  day  in  the  week, 

is  well  set  before  us  by  Sir  "VN'alter  Scott,  and  cent  in  his  common-sense,  he  was  the  confi-  a  leaflet,  tract,  or  small  book.  The  press,  then,  Is  not  this  an  opportunity  for  you— for  you 
he  playfully  remonstrates  with  Croker,  who  had  dant  of  kings,  the  mentor  of  statesmen,  the  will  be  the  strong  right  arm  of  Spanish  .^meri-  who  read  this— to  heli'  some  soul  hoaviiiward? 
answered  under  disguise  of  name  the  letters  of  framer  and  defender  of  policies,  the  supporter  can  evangelization.  As  Maine  was  sown  knee-  -^s  you  go  to  your  loved  .sanctuary,  do  you  not 
Scott  as  “Malagrowther.”  of  what  he  believed  to  be  just  and  right  meas-  deep  with  temperance  literature  before  the  pass  by  such  places,  in  which,  with  little 

But  especially  if  the  famous  “Corn  Laws”  ures,  the  upholder  of  the  “landed  interest”  Prohibitory  Law  was  passed,  so  in  these  lands  trouble,  you  may  sow  seeds  of  good?  Let 
were  up  once  more,  the  sympathy  with  the  as  the  basis  of  a  stable  government,  the  vindi-  we  must  be  lavish  in  our  use  of  printers’  ink  those  colored  lights  in  the  open  windows  ap- 
doctrines  of  the  Tory  imrty  would  be  strongly  cator  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  friend  of  the  and  paper.  peal  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  young  men  who 


shown  in  the  posture  of  Protectionists  among  common  jieople— a  representative  man,  in  the  A  large  number  of  the  tracts  and  books  that  cannot  go,  as  you  do,  to  the  house  of  God. 
us  now  Croker’s  talk  of  “  free  trade  ”  as  an  widest  sense,  of  that  Old  England  of  which  we  have  been  Issued  in  Spanish  are  polemic.  They  Stop  in  there,  and  offer  to  do  some  such  little 
impossibility  many  of  us  fully  approve,  while  may  honestly  be  proud,  and  of  which  Young  are  aimed  at  the  errors  of  Rome.  Practically  service.  Tell  how  you  love  the  day,  and  prize 

_ ! _  England  need  not  be  ashamed.  very  few  are  direct  presentations  of  Gospel  its  privileges ;  and  how  you  would  like  to  help 

•  The  CoBBKSPONDKNCE  AND  Diabies  or  John  Wilson  - -  truth.  The  Gospel  literature  in  Spanish  is  so  them  to  sliare  therein.  Do  not  scold,  or  enter 

Cbokeb,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  from  190^1830, 


The  KansaxS  LegixSlature  has  just  paxssed  a  bill  meagre,  that  an  active  student  can  go  through  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  doubtful  possibili- 


rtc.,  etc.  Edit^  by  Lotfis  J.  Jennin^.  With  For-  prohibiting  the  selling  or  giving  of  tobacco  in  any  it  all  in  two  or  three  weeks.  There  is,  practi-  ties  of  different  arrangements  ;  but  recognize 
trmit.  2  vols.,  8vo,  $0.  Published  by  Charlea  Scrib-  ^  ^  _ ^  _  _ ,:a _ a..-„i _ ..  .a.._  aLaa\a..a.a.a...a  „ ..aI  Uaa  „l„a  - - ...a,. 


form  to  persons  under  fifteen  years 


cally,  no  Christian  literature  by  which  a  stu-  the  present  condition,  and  do  what  you  may  to 


help,  in  a  frank,  pleasant  way.  Many  of  these 
people  are  Germans,  or  German-Americans ; 
and  though  some  of  these  may  decline,  others 
will  welcome  our  religious  papers,  and  read 
them.  If  the  person  who  undertakes  such  a 
service  be  a  lady,  or  a  regular  customer,  a  re¬ 
spectful  reception  is  assured  at  once ;  while  in 
many  cases  the  friendly  offer  from  a  perfect 
stranger  is  readily  accepted.  And  even  those 
who  for  a  time  show  little  response,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  become  very  cordial  if  the  effort  be 
regularly  kept  up,  and  they  see  that  there  is 
no  motive  other  than  Christian  interest. 

A  similar  work  is  needed  among  policemen 
and  firemen.  "With  these,  too,  the  Sabbath  is 
a  day  of  dulness  and  of  much  opportunity 
for  reading ;  but  none  for  attendance  on  wor¬ 
ship.  With  these,  moreover,  every  night’s 
“beat,”  or  every  alarm  of  fire,  has  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  injury  or  death  ;  and  all  in  order  that 
the  rest  of  us  may  work  and  worship,  and 
sleep  and  rise  in  safety.  Do  we  not  owe  some¬ 
thing  to  the  men  whose  lives  are  thus  spent  for 
our  protection  ?  We  talk  of  the  “  neglected 
classes  ”  and  the  “  non-church-goers.”  Here 
are  some  of  them  at  our  doors,  whom  we  can 
reach  with  the  message  of  salvation. 

THE  SMOKING  NUISANCE. 

The  time  was  in  the  memory  of  many  living, 
that  almost  every  man  was  a  tobacco  chewer. 
Smoking  was  not  much  indulged  in,  except  by 
a  few  men  and  women  in  the  back  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  a  new  country.  Fifty  years  ago  cigar 
smoking  was  scarcely  known,  but  twenty  years 
have  seen  a  rapid  increase  in  it,  esjiecially  with 
young  men  and  boys.  To  the  traveller  who  is 
not  a  smoker,  there  is  scarcely  any  place  of  es¬ 
cape  from  this  all  prevailing  nuisance.  In 
many  a  railroad  depot  where  passengers  are 
obliged  to  wait,  and  even  where  women  have  a 
separate  room,  and  a  placard  is  posted  up 
“  No  smoking  in  this  room,”  the  rule  is  not 
enforced.  I  have  seen  postoffice-rooms  blue 
with  tobacco  smoke  when  ladies  were  waiting 
the  distribution  of  the  mail,  and  to  make  the 
offence  still  worse,  hoodlum  boys  and  would- 
be  young  men  filled  the  confined  room  with 
the  stench  of  vile  cigarettes.  The  smoker  puffs 
away  in  otliers’  faces  with  no  sense  of  decency, 
bent  only  on  gratifying  a  vitiated  taste,  who¬ 
ever  it  sickens  or  offends.  It  is  as  plain  a  crime 
to  poison  the  air  we  must  breathe,  as  to  poi¬ 
son  tlie  water  we  must  drink.  If  a  tobacco 
chewer  should  spit  in  the  water  we  must  drink, 
even  the  smoker  would  turn  upon  him  with 
loathing.  How  much  better  is  it  for  a  smoker 
to  stand  close  to  me,  and  puff  the  fumes  of  his 
odious  cigar  in  iny  face !  Railroad  companies 
now  provide  a  smoking-car,  where  smokers 
can  puff  away  to  their  hearts’  content,  while 
others  are  free  from  the  annoyance. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  an  old  man  told  me  that 
“  man  was  the  meanest  of  all  animals,”  and  so 
I  thought  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  went  into  a 
dejiot  of  a  snow-blocked  railroad,  and  found 
tliat  a  crowd  of  men  filled  both  rooms  with 
smoko,  while  ladies  had  to  go  outside  hi  the  cold 
to  get  a  breath  of  ji  are  air!  When  the  station 
agent  was  requested  to  abate  the  nuisance  of 
smoking  and  iirofaiieness,  he  confessed  him¬ 
self  not  equal  to  the  task.  He  liad  a  cigar  in 
his  own  moutli!  The  exiienso  of  tobacco  in 
almost  every  town  is  well-nigli  sufficient  to 
support  the  schools  and  churches.  As  hard  as 
the  times  are  to  the  laboring  class,  they  do 
not  make  them  easier  by  diminishing  their  al¬ 
lowance  for  tobacco  or  whiskey.  They  grum¬ 
ble  at  the  hard  times,  and  strike  for  higher 
wages ;  but  if  they  would  strike  at  the  slavery 
of  appetite  for  this  miserable  indulgence,  tlieir 
times  would  very  soon  improve,  and  a  radical 
reform  witli  economy  would  soon  give  them 
homes  of  prosperity  and  plenty. 

Tlie  Cliristiaii  Weekly  : 

Bishop  Potter  and  tlie  clergy  of  tlie  Eplseo- 
pul  Cliurch  of  this  Diocese  liave  for  ni'arly  a 
year  been  preparing  for  an  aggn'ssive  mission¬ 
ary  movement  througliout  tlie  city,  similar  to 
tlie  missions  held  by  tlie  Churcli  of  England  in 
East  and  West  London.  The  design  is  to  en- 
forc('  tlie  idea  tiiat  tlie  Gospel  of  Clirist  fur- 
iiislies  tlie  solution  of  tlie  pcrf)lexing  and  dis¬ 
tressing  questions  tliat  afilict  society,  tlie  edu¬ 
cated  arnl  refined  lus  well  as  tlie  lalioring  class¬ 
es.  It  proposes  to  ri'fute  tlie  imprt'ssion  that 
tlie  Episcopal  Church  Ls  the  Cluircli  of  tlie  rich 
more  tluin  of  the  poor,  and  to  take  a  decided 
stand  on  tlie  question  of  overwork  and  under¬ 
pay  ;  to  put  itself  in  sympathy  with  all,  espe¬ 
cially  the  working  class,  by  preacliing  true 
Cliristianity,  wliicli  only  can  overcome  the  sel¬ 
fishness  of  men,  and  so  remove  tlie  liasis  of  all 
labor  trouliles.  Tlie  meetings  will  be  held  at 
the  h(“ginning  of  next  Wintc'r,  and  it  is  exjieet- 
ed  tliat  eminent  Englisli  idergyinen,  siicli  as 
Canon  Wilbmforcc',  Revs.  Knox-Little  and  Ait- 
ken,  who  liave  taken  an  active  jiart  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  missions,  will  participate  witli  tlie  Episcopal 
ck-rgy  of  this  city. 

Tlie  Examiner : 

Tlie  anniversary  of  our  Lord’s  rc'surrcction 
lias  licen  observed  from  a  very  early  day  in  tlie 
liistory  of  tlie  (Jliurcli,  if  not  from  Apostolic 
times.  It  is  an  observance  tliat  existed  long  bf*- 
fore  the  cornijit  Roman  Churcli  had  extended 
its  sway  over  (Christendom,  and  it  has  tlicrcfore 
no  nion*  connection  witli  Uoinanisni  than  tlie 
observaiic<‘  of  tlie  Lord’s  day.  It  is,  too,  tlie 
one  anniversary  in  the  life  of  (Christ  of  wliose 
date  we  may  lie  reasoiialily  certain.  For  many 
reasons  it  lias  seemed  an  appropriate  day  to  be 
observed  liy  (Christians  of  widely  varying  forms 
of  religious  helitd,  and  thoiigli  Baptists  are  as  a 
rule  much  oiiposcd  to  the  recognition  of  times 
and  seasons,  the  practice  has  been  growing  fif 
late  years  among  Bafdist  cimrclies  to  make  the 
day,  through  some  simple  servici*,  commemora¬ 
tive  of  tlie  resurrection  of  (Christ. 

In  this  matter  wi*  lielieve  tlie  true  principle  to 
lie  that  of  tlie  Apostle  Paul,  “One  man  esteem- 
etli  one  day  aliove  another;  another  e.steeineth 
every  day  alike.  Let  eacli  man  he  fully  assured 
in  liis  own  mind.  He  tliat  regardetli  tlie  day  re- 
gardetli  it  unto  tlie  Lord.”  It  is  one  of  tlie  firiv- 
iiegi'H  of  (Cliristian  liberty  for  every  man  and 
every  Church  to  flecide  such  questions,  and  to 
be  responsilile  only  to  God  for  the  decision.  We 
cannot  syinpatliize  witii  tliosi^  wlio  see  in  tlie 
reverent  commemomtion  of  tlie  greatest  aiini- 
v(“r.sary  in  the  liistory  of  mankind  a  dangerous 
tf'iideiicy,  so  long  as  siicli  otiservuiice  is  wiiolly 
voluntary,  and  not  firescriiiod  by  ecck'siustieul 
authority. 

But  th(*  celebration  of  Easter  in  some  of  tlie 
cimrclies  of  fair  largo  cities  is  bei^oming  an  oi^- 
casion  of  anytliing  Imt  religious  interest.  Altars 
and  pulpits  are  decked  witii  costly  flowers  and 
greenhouse  {ilants,  and  cliurehcs  vie  witli  one 
anotlier  wliicli  sliall  make  the  finest  display,  as 
if  it  were  a  horticultural  show  and  u  premium 
was  offered  to  the  winner.  Elaborate  music  is 
relieursed  for  weeks  beforehand.  For  several 
days  befon*  Easter  Sunday  tiie  newsfiafiers  give 
colnnins  to  tlie  descri[ition  of  the  decorations  to 
be  seen  and  the  music  to  be  hoard  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  churches.  When  tlie  day  comes  the  churclics 
are  throngerl  with  curious  crowds,  a  large  part 
of  whom  do  not  take  seats,  but  hang  about  the 
dooi  s  gazing  at  the  sprataide  for  a  time,  and 
tlien  go  to  other  churclw's.  People  who  never 
go  to  church  at  any  other  time  make  tlie  rounds 
(luring  the  day,  merely  to  see  the  flowers  and 
hear  the  music.  They  go  precisely  as  they  go 
to  tlie  theatre — to  enjoy  an  attractive  8p(H'tacle. 

We  have  not  exaggerated  the  matter  in  the 
I  least,  as  everybody  knows  who  lives  in  a  city  of 
considerable  size,  where  there  are  churclies  that 
’  observe  Easter  with  display.  The  practice  is 
growing  from  year  to  year,  and  is  becoming  a 
crying  evil.  We  are  glad  to  say  tliat  we  liave 
!  never  heard  of  a  Baptist  church  that  made  tiie 
1  day  one  of  such  display  as  to  attract  a  curious 


crowd ;  but  a  grand  show  is  the  rule  in  Episco¬ 
pal  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  religious  about  such  obser¬ 
vance  as  tills.  It  tends  on  the  contrary  to  bring 
religion  into  contempt,  by  lowering  tlie  house  of 
God  to  tlie  level  of  ordinary  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  is  in  fact  a  profanation  of  something 
that  ought  to  be  most  carefully  kept  sacred. 

The  Christian  at  Work  : 

“  The  Voice  ”  is  the  announced  and  pronounc.id 
organ  of  Prohibition,  and  advocatra  tliat  metli- 
od  over  all  others  with  rare  force  and  pungen¬ 
cy.  But  it  is  fair  at  the  same  time,  and  in  its 
reports  from  the  Mayors  of  seventeen  Iowa  cit¬ 
ies  as  to  the  efficacy  of  tlie  proiiibitory  law  in 
that  State,  impartially  prints  the  results.  These 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  Six  IMayors  re¬ 
port  an  increase  in  saloons  and  drinking  since 
the  establishment  of  Prohibition,  wliicli  tliey 
declare  a  failure ;  seven  Mayors  report  no  espe¬ 
cial  change — saloons  open  and  drinking  contin¬ 
ues  ;  four  report  the  law  a  “success” — in  the 
diminution  of  drinking  in  two  cases,  and  in  a 
total  suppression  of  tlie  saloons  in  two  others  ; 
so  that  prohibition  really  succeeds  in  but  two 
towns.  Tlirae  statements  are  not  opinions, 
tliey  are  fiu'ts  ;  and  eonsidering  that  in  the  thir¬ 
teen  towns  where  Prohibition  does  not  prohibit, 
the  Mayors  declare  the  public  sentiment  to  bo 
against  the  law,  we  have  strong  illustration  of 
what  we  liave  said  very  recently — that  Prohibi¬ 
tion  can  only  be  effective  when  it  is  in  accord 
witli  public  sentiment.  In  its  comments  on  the 
revelations  here  summarized,  The  Voice  declares 
State  Prohibition  to  be  an  absurdity,  and  that 
only  a  national  constitutional  amendment  can 
bring  a  suppression  of  tlie  liquor  traffic.  It 
may  be  so,  but  we  imagine  it  will  take  a  few 
eons  before  the  entire  business  in  wine,  cider, 
and  beer  in  tiie  country  is  suppressed  ;  we  say 
iiotliiiig  now  of  distilled  liquors.  It  is  certain 
that  public  sentiment  differs  as  widely  in  the 
different  States  as  it  did  on  slavery  ;  and  this 
being  so,  we  sliould  think  it  best  for  our  Prohi¬ 
bition  friends  to  take  what  they  can  get. 

The  Independent : 

In  India  great  suffering  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  social  law  of  the  seclusion  of  women  is 
so  rigidly  enforced,  that  a  male  physician  is  not 
called  to  atti'nd  upon  a  woman,  no  matter  how 
sorely  slie  may  need  medical  aid.  Two  years 
ago  an  Amerioan  resident  in  Bombay  (Mr.  Ket- 
tridge)  and  a  Parsee  gentleman  set  on  foot  the 
scheme  of  the  estalilishment  of  a  faculty  of  fe¬ 
male  physicians.  Tlie  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  was  subscribed,  almost  wiiolly  by  na¬ 
tives,  to  import  two  female  doctors  and  start  a 
dispensary.  This  was  followed  by  the  gift  of 
eiglity  thousand  dollars  by  a  wealthy  Parsee  to 
build  a  hospital,  and  another  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  by  a  Moliammedan  for  the  erection  of  a 
dispensary.  Since  the  latter  was  opened,  there 
has  been  an  average  attimdaiice  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  patients  a  day,  tlie  ricli  as  well  as  tlie  poor 
seeking  its  aid,  while  tlie  private  jiractice  of  the 
two  woiiKui  physicians  lias  bci'ii  more  tlian  they 
could  attend  to.  Tliere  is  work  in  Bombay 
alone  for  twenty  feniak*  practitioners.  The 
Grant  Medical  College  has  opened  its  doors  to 
female  students,  aiul  alivady  twelve  young  wo¬ 
men  (Parsecs  and  Englisli  born  in  India)  have 
compli'ted  tlieir  first  year  of  medical  study. 
The  University  of  Bombay  lias  also  deckk'd  to 
admit  female  stiuk'iits.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
measure  tlie  ndief  of  human  misery  wiiich  is 
involved  in  tliis  new  movement.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  suffering  women  will  be  res¬ 
cued  from  pain,  wliile  to  scort's  and  liundreds 
of  enterprising  young  ladies  will  lie  opened  an 
honorable  ainJ  lucrative  profession.  Tlie  world 
does  move. 

The  Clmrchinan : 

All  concerned  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and  sim¬ 
ilar  institutions  do  well  to  see  tliat  they  are  not 
Hiiljjeeted  to  tliat  presuming,  not  to  say  insolent 
intrusion,  which  will  most  certainly  follow  if  the 
Freedom  of  Worship  Bill  becomes  a  law.  What 
liave  Roman  Catholics  done  for  St.  Luke’s  that 
tlie  few  membi'rs  of  tliat  persuasion  who  are 
treated  in  its  wards  shoiikl  have  special  privi¬ 
leges  of  any  sort  ?  Because  its  doors  are  alike 
open  to  Roman  Catliolics  us  well  as  Protestants, 
is  tliat  any  reason  why  tlie  policy  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  slioiild  be  inti'rfered  witli  to  aceommodate 
a  half  dozi'ii  of  tlie  one  kind,  against  hundreds 
of  the  otlier  ?  Tlie  former  are  not  ri'qiiired  to 
become  tlie  patients  of  tlie  Hospital  if  its  wor- 
sliip  docs  not  suit  thiuri,  and  they  are  free  to 
witiidraw  at  any  time  if  its  worsliip  liurtsthem. 
It  sliould  1)0  eiiougli  tliat  tliey  get  care  and 
treatiiK'iit  frc'c  of  expcnsi-,  and  a  worship  that  is 
good  (‘iiougli  for  nincty-iiinc-luindredths  of  the 
patients,  wit  hout  liaving  jirivilegcs  which  may 
only  work  confusion  and  make  it  necessary,  per- 
liaps,  to  (‘xclude  Roman  Catholics  altogether. 

Tlie  Christian  Intelligencer : 

'riie  Comniittei'  charged  with  tlie  prejiarution 
of  tlie  Iiiteriiutional  Scries  of  Sabliath-school 
Lessons  is  to  meet  next  week.  Many  will  watch 
witli  V'ainful  interest  to  see  the  result  of  their 
sessions.  If  tliey  yhdd  to  the  outcry  of  some 
against  tlie  Old  Testament,  tliey  will  lie  a  grief 
of  mind  to  a  multitude.  We  believe  in  the  Bi- 
l)le,  the  whole  Bible,  tlie  unmutilated  Bible  ;  and 
if  we  believe  in  one  part  more  tlian  another,  it 
is  in  tliat  part  wliicli  our  Lord  praised  and  used 
and  made  the  standard  of  trutli,  wliich  the  Ajigs- 
tlcs  quoted  and  argiu'd  from,  and  whicli  contains 
wliat  tin*  otlicr  docs  not  contain — tlie  full  records 
of  varied  religious  experience  (in  tlie  Psalms), 
and  tlie  glowing  and  detailed  accounts  of  the 
(fiiurch’s  progress  and  final  triumph  (in  the 
Projiliets).  Tlie  mi'n,  good  or  had,  who  make 
liglit  of  tlie  Old  T('stament,  know  not  what  they 
do.  God  forgive  tiieni ! 

Tlie  Baptist  Weekly : 

As  an  autlior  Dr.  William  K.  Williams  achiev- 
(‘(i  a  world-wide  reputation.  Prominent  among 
his  |)ul)lisiicd  writings  is  the  grand  addrc'ss  de¬ 
livered  at  Hamilton  in  184‘J  on  “The  Const'rva- 
tive  Prineijile  in  our  Literature.”  Scarcely  less 
remarkable  is  tlie  one  deliven'd  four  years  pre¬ 
viously  at  Brown  University  on  “  Tlie  Jesuits  as 
a  Missionary  Order.”  And  licsidc's  these  are 
tlie  niatcliless  occasional  discourses  whicli  make 
up  the  volume  of  “Miscellanies,”  printed  in  1850. 
His  otiier  publish(‘d  works  are  “  Religious  Prog¬ 
ress,”  “ Li'cturcs  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  “Lec¬ 
tures  on  Baptist  History,”  and  “  Eras  and  Char¬ 
acters  in  History.”  His  library  comprisi's  more 
than  20,000  volumes,  and  is  especially  rich  in 
rare  tli(“ological  works.  It  includes  hooks  in 
all  tlie  {irincipal  languages,  most  of  which  he 
could  read  witli  case. 

Dr.  Williams  was  singularly  modest,  and  un¬ 
der  ordinary  circumstances  his  retired  manner 
would  liave  prevented  a  vmy  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  uncommon  aliilitics.  But  tlie  lead¬ 
ing  minds  of  his  own  and  other  religious  de¬ 
nominations  having  discerned  liis  giuiius,  de¬ 
manded  his  services  and  delighted  to  do  him 
lionor. 

One  of  liis  remarkalile  endowments  was  an 
almost  limitless  memory.  He  was  oft«“n  spoken 
of  us  “  a  walking  encyclopedia.”  All  that  he 
liad  read,  wide  and  diversified  as  was  the  range 
of  ids  reading,  he  had  at  his  command,  supply¬ 
ing  him  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  grand 
illustrations  and  facts,  of  which  witli  murvel- 
louH  facility  he  was  at  all  tim(«  able  to  avail 
himself  in  the  discussion  of  any  subject  upon 
which  his  mind  was  tunicd. 

Dr.  Williams  jircached  his  last  sermon  to  his 
own  attaclied  congregation  on  tlie  fourth  Lord’s 
day  of  March,  taking  for  his  text  the  words 
“  Last  of  all  he  sent  unto  tiiein  ins  son,  saying 
Tli(‘y  will  revereriee  my  son,”  etc.  From  more 
than  one  wlio  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  that  discourse,  we  have  heard  of  its 
moving  patlios  and  of  the  deep  impression 
made  liy  the  prraclier’s  closing  appeals  on  the 
licarts  of  the  fieojile. 

A  man  crossed  tlie  Mississijipi  River  recently 
on  tiie  ice,  and  fearing  it  too  tWn,  begun  to  crawl 
over  on  liis  hands  and  knees  in  great  terror ; 
but  just  as  he  gained  the  opposite  shore,  all 
tired  out,  anotlier  man  drove  past  him  gaily 
sitting  upon  a  sled  loaded  with  pig  iron.  And 
for  all  tlie  world  that  is  just  the  way  most 
Christians  go  u{)  to  the  heavenly  Canaan,  trem¬ 
bling  at  every  step  lest  the  promises  shall  break 
under  their  feet,  when  really  they  are  secure 
enougli  for  us  to  hold  up  our  heads  and 
with  confidence  as  we  march  to  tlie  better  ^and. 
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PAUL  AT  ROME. 


The  Lesson :  Acts  xxviii.  16-31. 

16.  And  when  we  came  to  Rome,  the  centurion  delivered 
the  prieonere  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  :  but  Paul  was 
suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him. 

17.  And  It  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  days  Paul  called 
the  chief  of  the  Jews  together :  and  when  they  were  come 
together,  he  said  unto  them.  Hen  and  brethren,  though  I 
have  committed  nothing  against  the  people,  or  customs  of 
our  fathers,  yet  was  I  delivered  prisoner  from  Jerusalem 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 

18.  Who,  when  they  had  examined  me,  would  have  let  me 
go,  because  there  was  no  cause  of  death  In  me. 

19.  Rut  when  the  Jews  spake  against  it,  I  was  constrained 
to  appeal  unto  Ctesar ;  not  that  I  had  ought  to  accuse  my 
nation  of. 

30.  For  this  cause  therefore  have  I  called  for  you,  to  see 
you,  and  to  speak  with  you  :  because  that  for  the  hope  of 
Israel  I  am  bound  with  this  chain. 

21.  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  neither  received  letters 
out  of  Judea  concerning  thee,  neither  any  of  the  brethren 
that  came  shewed  or  spake  any  barm  of  thee. 

23.  But  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou  thlnkest ;  for 
as  concerning  this  sect,  we  know  that  everywhere  it  is 
spoken  against. 

23.  And  when  they  had  appointed  him  a  day,  there  came 
many  to  him  into  his  lodging;  to  whom  he  expounded  and 
testlQed  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  persuading  them  concerning 
Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  out  of  the  prophets, 
from  morning  till  evening. 

24.  And  some  believed  the  things  which  were  spoken,  and 
some  believed  not. 

25.  And  when  they  agreed  not  among  themselves,  they 
departed,  after  that  Paul  had  spoken  one  word.  Well  spake 
the  Holy  Ohost  by  Esaias  the  prophet  unto  our  fathers, 

26.  Saying,  Oo  unto  this  people, and  say.  Hearing  ye  shall 
hear,  and  shall  not  understand :  and  seeing  ye  shall  see, 
and  not  perceive : 

27.  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their 
ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed ; 
lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  con¬ 
verted,  and  1  should  heal  them. 

28.  ^  It  known  therefore  unto  you,  that  the  salvation  of 
■God  is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  will  hear  It. 

39.  And  when  he  had  said  these  words,  the  Jews  departed, 
and  had  great  reasoning  among  themselves. 

30.  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
bouse,  and  received  all  that  came  In  unto  him, 

31.  Preaching  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  and  teaching  those 
things  which  ooncern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confi¬ 
dence,  no  man  forbidding  him. 

Bt  ABBOTT  E.  K1TTRED6E,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “Be  it  known  therefore  unto 
you,  that  the  miration  of  God  is  sent  unto  the 
Gentiles,  and  that  they  will  hear  iL”— Acts  xxviii. 
28. 

We  come  now  in  our  study  to  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  life  of  the  great  Ajiostle,  whose  burn¬ 
ing  love  for  his  Master  an^  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  should  not  only  excite  our  admiration, 
but  should  be  an  inspiration  to  every  Sunday- 
school  teacher. 

On  reaching  the  city,  Julius  the  centurion 
delivers  Paul  into  the  keeping  of  the  Prefect, 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  imperial  guard, 
and  had  charge  of  all  prisoners  who  were  to  be 
tried  before  the  Emperor.  This  Prefect  was 
named  Burrus  Afranius,  and  the  first  fact  of 
interest  named  in  our  lesson,  is  his  kind  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Apostle,  for  he  allowed  him  to  be 
separated  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  to 
“  dwell  by  himself  with  a  soldier  that  kept 
him.”  This  was  a  very  groat  privilege,  and  in 
verse  .30  we  And  that  he  lived  for  two  years  “  in 
his  own  hired  house,”  the  rent  of  which  was 
probably  paid  by  the  Christians  in  Rome,  and 
as  regards  other  expenses,  we  know  that  he 
was  assisted  by  the  contributions  of  the  breth¬ 
ren  in  Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  10-14). 

How  can  we  explain  this  kindness  shown  to 
Paul  by  a  Roman  oflicial  who  had  never  seen 
his  prisoner  before V  Answer:  There  are  two 
possible  explanations : 

1.  Festus  had  sent  a  full  report  of  the  case 
to  the  Roman  authorities,  and  this  report 
must  have  been  a  favorable  one,  as  we  know 
from  Acts  xxv.  17-19,  25. 

2.  The  centurion  J ulius  doubtless  interceded 
in  behalf  of  Paul,  for  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  a  result  of  the  experiences  on  the 
stormy  voyage,  Julius  had  learned  to  admire 
the  calm  and  fearless  heroism  of  his  prisoner, 
«nd  it  is  possible  that  admiration  had  led  to  a 
personal  friendship,  which  prompted  him  to 
use  every  means  for  Paul’s  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

The  population  of  Rome  at  this  time  was 
probably  about  two  millions,  of  which  a  very 
large  proportion  (some  say  a  million)  were 
slaves,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  numbered 
about  fifteen  thousand.  There  were  also 
many  Jews  in  the  city,  for  Pompoy,  when  re¬ 
turning  from  his  camiiaigns  in  the  East, 
brought  many  Jewish  ciiptives,  the  most  of 
whom  were  afterwards  set  free,  and  from  time 
to  time  there  were  accessions  to  their  number, 
and  many  of  them  became  wealthy  merchants 
through  the  trade  between  Rome  and  the  East. 
There  were  periods  when  they  were  cruelly 
treated  and  sometimes  banished  from  Italy, 
but  yet  for  the  most  part  they  lived  in  peace 
with  their  heathen  neighbors  and  prosiiered 
in  business.  Among  these  Jews  there  were 
many  Christians,  some  of  whom  had  been  con¬ 
verted  in  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
and  who  had  therefore  known  the  Lord  fora 
longer  period  than  Paul,  and  to  whom  the 
Apostle  refers  in  Rom.  xvi.  7,  “  who  also  were 
in  Christ  before  me.”  Somi'  of  them  he  hail 
met  before  he  came  to  Rome,  for  they  had 
been  exi>elled  by  the  edict  of  Claudius,  as 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whom  he  met  in  Corinth. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  Rom.  xvi.  3-16  the 
large  number  of  believers  in  Rome  to  whom 
Paul  sent  his  loving  salutations. 

Although  Paul  was  i>ermitted  to  dwell  in  his 
own  hired  house,  yet  he  was  always  a  prison¬ 
er,  chained  to  a  soldier,  his  right  hand  bound 
to  the  soldier’s  left  hand.  We  find  allusions 
to  this  fact  in  Eph.  vi.  20;  Col.  iv.  18;  Phil.  i. 
13;  Acts  xxviii.  20. 

Three  days  after  his  arrival  Paul  sends  for 
the  princij>al  men  among  the  .Tews,  that  he 
may  explain  to  them  why  he  has  come  as  a 
prisoner,  and  he  doubtless  did  this  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  : 

1.  To  contradict  any  false  reports  which  may 
have  i»receded  his  arrival,  reiiorts  which  might 
have  led  them  to  believe  that  he  was  a  traitor 
to  the  Jewish  faith. 

2.  To  so  conciliate  them  by  a  statement  of 
the  truth,  that  he  might  gain  from  them  a 
hearing,  and  so  be  able  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  win  them  to  the  Saviour. 

In  his  address  to  them  (verses  17  20!  he  de¬ 
clares  that  he  has  done  nothing  against  the 
Jewish  faith  or  i>eoplc;  that  it  was  by  his  own 
countrymen  that  he  was  delivered  into  the 
IKJwer  of  Rome,  and  that  his  ajipeal  to  Ca'sar 
was  not  his  own  wish,  but  was  foretd  iijion 
him  by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who  opposed  his 
liber .ition  when  the  Roman  governor  was 
ready  to  release  him.  And  then  he  utters  the 
sublime  words  “For  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am 
bound  with  this  chain  ’’—that  hope  of  a  Mes¬ 
siah  whose  coming  was  declared  by  the  i>roph- 
ets,  and  in  whom  Paul  believed  as  having  al¬ 
ready  come.  The  rei>ly  of  the  .Jews  (verses  21, 
22)  was  twofold : 

1.  They  stated  that  they  had  learned  nothing 
concerning  Paul,  either  by  written  or  verlial 
communications. 

2.  Thpy  added,  however,  that  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  had  received  regarding  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  unfavorable— “Everywhere  it  is 
siioken  against.” 

We  are  not  to  understand  that  they  had  not 
heard  of  Paul,  and  that  he  was  a  stranger  to 
them,  for  this  would  seem  impossible  when  we 
remember  the  sensation  produced  by  his  la¬ 
bors  throughout  Asia,  and  the  constant  com¬ 
munication  between  Rome  and  all  her  prov¬ 
inces.  What  they  denied  was  that  they  had 
heard  anything  morally  bad  concerning  him  ; 
and  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
his  &))i>eal  to  Ciesar  was  made  just  before  the 
Winter  set  in,  after  which  all  communication 
betiteen  Palestine  and  Rome  was  cut  off.  Al¬ 
ford  says  “  Had  any  messengers  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drim  within  a  few  days,  the  same  storm 


would  have  in  all  probability  detained  them 
over  the  Winter,  and  they  could  not  certainly 
have  made  a  much  quicker  voyage  than  Paul’s 
ship  to  Puteoli.” 

A  day  is  fixed  for  a  gathering  of  Jews  at 
Paul’s  house,  and  a  large  number  come,  from 
real  interest  or  from  curiosity,  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  in  favor  of  the  new  sect.  It  must 
have  been  a  very  impressive  scene  as  Paul, 
bound  with  the  chain  which  marked  him  as  a 
prisoner,  preached  the  Gospel  to  those  who 
had  known  of  it  only  to  hate  it.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  two  facts  regarding  this  service : 

1.  Its  length  “  from  morning  till  evening,” 
for  the  apostle  never  wearied  with  telling  the 
“  old,  old  story.” 

2.  The  matter  of  his  preaching.  His  argu¬ 
ments  were  all  drawn  from  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures  with  which  his  listeners  were  acquainted. 
He  preached  from  “the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,”  demonstrating  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  promised  under  the  old  Covenant,  and 
that  therefore  the  Kingdom  of  God  had  been 
established  through  Christ. 

The  result  of  this  long  and  logical  reasoning 
was  a  division  of  opinion,  some  believing  and 
others  either  skeptical  or  indifferent.  Some  of 
the  seed  fell  into  good  ground,  and  some  on 
stony  ground  (Matt.  xii.  4-8),  to  some  of  his 
hearers  the  Gospel  was  a  savor  of  life  unto 
life,  but  to  others  a  savor  of  death  unto  death 
(2  Cor.  ii.  16).  When  the  Gosiiel  is  proclaimed 
in  its  purity,  there  is  always  this  division,  as 
Jesus  himself  prophesied  “  I  am  not  come  to 
send  peace  but  a  sw'ord  ”  (Matt.  x.  34). 

The  unbelieving  portion  of  his  audience  with¬ 
drew  (verses  25-28),  but  not  before  Paul  had 
warned  them  of  three  solemn  facts : 

1.  That  they  were  rejecting  the  great  salva¬ 
tion  ;  and 

2.  That  they  were  bringing  down  on  them¬ 
selves  the  doom  of  judicial  blindness,  that 
is  the  hardness  of  heart  which  is  the  divine 
judgment  upon  those  who  receive  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness  (read  Isa.  vi.  9, 10).  This 
was  also  quoted  by  our  Saviour  (iVIatt.  xii.  14, 
1.5). 

3.  Paul  assures  his  unbelieving  hearers  that 
if  they  will  not  accept  the  Gospel,  the  procla¬ 
mation  will  be  made  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that 
they  will  accept  it.  “  If  the  Jews  will  not  come 
to  the  great  supper  of  God,  the  Gentiles  will 
fill  His  house  ”  (Luke  xiv.  16,  18,  23). 

The  two  years  during  which  Paul  lived  quiet¬ 
ly  in  his  own  house,  were  spent  in  “  preaching 
the  kingdom  of  God,”  “  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”:  for 
Paul  had  no  other  subject  of  iireaching.  Ev¬ 
ery  sermon  was  about  the  Great  Salvation  :  for 
he  had  no  time  nor  disjiosition  to  read  moral 
essays  or  to  seek  personal  popularity  by  exalt¬ 
ing  his  own  learning  and  eloipience.  Paul  was 
full  of  Christ;  he  was  constrained  in  every 
word  he  spoke  by  the  love  of  his  glorified 
Master.  And  then  you  will  notice  (verse  :)1) 
that  he  preached  and  taught  “  with  all  eonji- 
dence.”  He  knew  Whom  he  had  believed  ;  his 
faith  was  not  clouded  with  any  clouds  of  doubts ; 
and  so  his  sermons  and  letters  were  all  “  fra¬ 
grant  with  the  oil  of  joy,  wherewith  Jesus  had 
anointed  him.” 

In  all  these  labors  for  two  years,  no  restraint 
was  put  upon  him.  His  accusers  had  not  ar¬ 
rived  from  Jerusalem,  and  although  he  was 
kept  a  prisoner,  yet  as  there  were  no  charges 
against  him,  he  was  allowed  the  freest  inter¬ 
course  with  his  friends,  and  perfect  liberty  to 
preach  the  Gosiiel  to  those  who  came  to  his 
house  (Rom.  i.  15).  And  we  know  that  his  la¬ 
bors  were  not  fruitless:  for  many  children 
were  given  to  him.  in  the  Lord,  and  beside 
preaching  and  teaching,  he  had  the  care  of  all 
the  churches  on  his  great  heart,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  them  both  by  letters  and  by  messen¬ 
gers.  The  Eiustles  to  the  churches  in  Colosse, 
Ephesus,  and  Philippi,  were  written  from 
Rome,  and  also  the  one  to  Philemon. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  who  were  Paul’s 
companions  during  this  period  of  his  long  im- 
jirisonnient  in  Rome.  Some  of  these  were 
Luke  and  the  beloved  Timothy ;  Tychicus,  who 
carried  his  letters  to  the  churches  (Acts  xx.  4; 
Col.  iv.  7;  Eph.  vi.  21;  Titus  iii.  12i;  Aristar¬ 
chus  and  Ei>a])hras,  the  latter  being  from  (’o- 
losse  (these  two  probably  lived  with  Paul  in 
his  house,  and  .so  became,  in  a  sense,  his  “  fel¬ 
low-prisoners  ”) ;  Mark,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  separation  between  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas,  and  whom  Paul  refused  to  take  with 
him  on  his  missionary  journey,  on  account  of 
his  timidity  or  cowardice,  but  now  he  minis¬ 
ters  to  Paul  in  prison  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Epaph- 
roditus  was  another  loved  companion.  He 
bore  to  the  Apostle  the  contributions  of  the 
Christians  of  Philippi  (Phil.  ii.  27,  :)0,  iv.  18). 
And  there  was  one  other  companion  whom  we 
must  not  forget— Onesimus  the  slave.  He  had 
run  awiiy  from  his  master,  Philemon,  after 
having  robbed  him  of  a  sum  of  money ;  and 
he  had  come  to  Rome  as  perhajis  the  best 
[dace  for  a  runaway  slave  and  thief  to  hide. 
But  by  some  means  he  had  been  brought  un¬ 
der  the  jireaching  of  Paul,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  he  had  been  lifted  up  from  bonihige  into 
the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  his  whole 
nature  had  been  changed.  He  confes.sed  to 
Paul  his  sin.s,  and  so  showed  his  gratitude  and 
love  by  serving  his  best  earthly  friend,  that 
the  ai>ostle  speaks  of  him  in  his  letter  to 
Philemon,  as  “  not  now  a  servant,  but  above 
a  servant,  a  brother  beloved  especiiilly  to 
me.” 

Paul  longed  to  keep  him,  but  he  reasoned 
that  this  would  not  be  right,  since  he  was  the 
property  of  Philemon,  and  so  he  sends  him 
back,  making  two  requests  of  Philemon  : 

1.  That  he  will  charge  to  his  (Paul’s)  account 
whatever  sum  Onesimus  owes  him. 

2.  That  he  will  receive  his  former  slave  us  a 
brother  in  Christ :  “  If  thou  count  me  therefore 
a  partner,  receive  him  as  myself”  (Philemon 
13-18). 

We  have  no  account  of  the  trial  and  execu- 
cution  of  Paul.  Tradition  informs  us  that  he 
was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  since 
the  latter  died  in  June  A.  D.  68,  Piuii’s  execu¬ 
tion  could  not  have  taken  place  later  than  the 
l>eginning  of  this  month.  As  he  was  a  Roman 
citizen  he  was  exemiited  from  lingering  tor¬ 
ture,  and  his  death  was  by  the  lictor’s  ax  or 
sword.  Clement,  a  contemporary,  records  the 
fact  of  his  death,  as  does  also  the  Roman  Pres¬ 
byter  Cains,  who  alludes  totheOstian  road  as 
the  site  of  his  rnartjrdom. 

“As  the  martyr  and  his  executioners  passed 
on,  their  way  was  crowded  with  a  motley  mul¬ 
titude  of  goers  and  comers  between  the  me¬ 
tropolis  and  its  harbor.  .  .  .  Through  the  diLst 
and  tumult  of  that  busy  throng  the  small  troop 
of  soldiers  threaded  their  way  silently,  under 
the  bright  sky  of  an  Italian  midsummer.  They 
were  marching,  though  they  knew  it  not,  in  a 
procession  more  truly  triumphal  than  any 
they  had  ever  followed  in  the  train  of  general 
or  emi>eror  along  the  sacred  way.  Their  i>ris- 
oner,  now  at  last  and  forever  delivered  from 
his  captivity,  rejoi<*ed  to  follow  his  Lord  ‘  with¬ 
out  the  gate.’  The  place  of  execution  was  not 
far  distant,  and  there  the  sword  of  the  heads¬ 
man  ended  his  long  course  of  sufferings  and 
released  that  heroic  soul  from  that  feeble  body. 
Weeping  friends  took  up  his  cori>se  and  carried 
it  for  burial  to  those  subterranean  labyrinths 
where  through  many  ages  of  oppression  the 
persecuted  Church  found  refuge  for  the  living 
and  sepulchres  for  the  dead.” 

Says  Chrysostom ;  “  Let  us,  then,  imitate 


Paul,  and  take  his  noble,  adamantine  soul  as 
our  pattern,  so  that  following  in  his  wake,  we 
may  safely  sail  over  the  stormy  ocean  of  life 
and  enter  the  waveless  haven  of  peace,  and 
thus  obtain  that  salvation  which  God  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  those  who  love  Him,  through  the 
grace  and  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
lives  and  reigns  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  like  majesty  and  glory,  blessed  for¬ 
ever.” 

“  Thus  died  the  Apostle,  the  Prophet,  and 
the  Martyr,  bequeathing  to'  the  Church  in  her 
government  and  her  discipline  the  legacy  of 
his  apostolic  labors,  leaving  his  prophetic 
words  to  be  her  living  oracles,  pouring  forth 
his  blood  to  be  the  seed  of  a  thousand  martyr¬ 
doms.  Thenceforth  among  the  glorious  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Apostles,  among  the  goodly  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Prophets,  among  the  noble  army 
of  Martyrs,  his  name  has  stood  preeminent.” 


FRUITS  OF  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.  TEACHING. 

To  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Flemington,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Isaac  Emory, 
the  veteran  missionary  of  the  American  , Sun¬ 
day-school  Union  in  East  Tennessee,  writes 
that  he  has  just  heard  of  a  gracious  revival  in 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  his  field.  During 
the  last  few  days  over  a  hundred  professed  to 
accept  of  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  It  reaches 
all  classes.  So  great  Is  the  interest,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  religious  service  the  business 
places  and  even  the  liquor  saloons  are  closed. 

At  a  meeting  in  a  grove  near  H - ,  to  or¬ 

ganize  a  Sunday-school,  fourteen  children  of 
the  old  man  chosen  superintendent  were  pres¬ 
ent.  A  new  house  is  now  nearly  completed, 
on  the  same  spot,  for  a  church  of  which  that 
family  are  members. 

One  who  was  a  boy  in  the  Sundaj'-school 
when  it  was  started  is  now  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  his  aged  father  and  mother,  and  his 
brother  and  sister  are  members  of  the  church 
that  has  grown  out  of  that  school. 


THE  GOSPEL  AT  A  PRICE. 

“Without  money  and  without  price”  is  the 
boast  and  glory  of  the  ministry  in  offering  the 
Gospel  to  the  world.  But  is  there  not  another 
side,  which  in  a  commendable  zeal  to  urge  the 
freeness  of  the  Gospel,  ministers  and  laymen 
alike  are  apt  to  forget  ?  For  while  the  prophet 
jiroclaims”  Without  money  and  without  price,” 
the  Apostle  says  “  He  which  soweth  sparingly 
shall  reap  also  sparingly ;  and  he  which  soweth 
bountifully  shall  reap  also  bounlifully.”  This 
was  what  Paul  said  to  the  Corinthians  respect¬ 
ing  their  attitude  toward  a  certain  contribution 
to  benevolence  which  he  had  asked  them  to 
make.  He  evidently  meant  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  their  own  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Gospel  depended  largely  upon  their  lib¬ 
erality  in  respect  to  its  maintenance  and  prop¬ 
agation.  If  they  were  sjiaring  and  parsimoni¬ 
ous  in  their  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
they  would  have  a  sparing  and  parsimonious 
experience  of  its  blessings. 

And  yet  there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
prophet  and  the  A(>ostle.  Both  are  right.  The 
Gospel  is  priceless,  as  the  j'rophet  proclaims, 
and  yet  it  has  a  price  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  as  the  Apostle  proclaims.  Its  price  is 
different  indeed  from  the  price  of  wheat,  for 
instance,  because  it  is  regulated  by  a  different 
law.  Its  price  is  regulated  not  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  financial  abili¬ 
ty  of  the  purchaser  or  seeker.  But  to  all,  rich 
and  poor — to  the  rich  Zaccheus  and  the  poor 
widow  with  her  mites — it  has  a  price  in  finan¬ 
cial  terms.  And  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  is 
that  whoever  tries  to  beat  down  its  price  to 
him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  without  cost,  or 
with  as  little  cost  as  possible,  will  be  found  at 
length  to  have  pursued  a  policy  that  was  penny 
wise  and  i)Ound  foolish.  Such  a  man  will  find 
at  length,  according  to  the  Apostle’s  figure, 
that  what  he  has  saved  to  himself  on  the  mo¬ 
ney  side  by  sowing  sparingly,  he  has  lost  to 
himself  on  the  side  of  richness  in  grace  and 
wealth  of  hope  by  reajung  sparingly. 

Now  why  should  not  this  solemn  truth  of 
the  Scriptures  be  put  just  as  earnestly  and 
lovingly  as  the  other  truth  of  its  frecness? 
And  yet  it  is  probably  true  that  most  ministers 
shrink  from  presenting  the  Gospel  in  such  a 
light  as  this,  lest  they  should  seem  to  degrade 
it  to  a  merchantable  article. 

But  why  should  it  be  regarded  as  degraded 
by  such  a  course,  any  more  than  a  man’s  life 
is  degraded  by  having  it  insured  for  two  or  live 
thousand  dollars  V  A  man’s  life  is  pricelessly 
sacred  after  its  insurance  as  it  was  before,  and 
yet  his  policy  luits  a  value  upon  it  in  financial 
terms,  and  that,  too,  according  to  his  financial 
ability  and  will.  At  all  events,  the  Aiiostle 
does  not  hesitate  to  remind  the  Corinthians 
that  the  Gospel  is  to  be  had  and  enjoyed  at  a 
financial  jirice,  and  not  otherwise.  And  he  has 
thus  made  the  payment  of  that  price  a  iiart  of 
the  Gospel  which  we  are  to  preach. 

In  a  recent  Evangelist  appeared  a  painful 
report  of  sore  distress  on  the  part  of  several  of 
our  Church  Boards  of  benevolence.  Whore 
lies  the  trouble  ?  Certainly  notin  the  ability 
of  our  grciit  I’resbyterifin  Church.  Does  it  not 
lie  chiefly  in  a  widesi>read  failure  to  hold  up  in 
our  puliiits  the  Scriptural  price  list  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  'i  In  unduly  iireaching  the  freeness  of  the 
Gospel,  are  we  not  inducing  and  encouraging 
a  spill  ing  and  parsimonious  sowing,  and  reap¬ 
ing  not  only  ii  harvest  of  stunted  iind  dwarfed 
siiirituality  in  our  churches,  but  iilso  these  ap¬ 
palling  results  in  our  maimed  iind  cripiiled 
Boards?  L.  II.  IMoiiey. 

S<‘Ueca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March  lt>,  1hk.>. 


EDirCATIOV.VL. 

The  friends  of  Olivet  f'Dlh^e  Imve  been  niiide 
gliid  by  the  receipt  of  81ii(),ni;()  from  tlie  estate  of 
the  late  Mr.  Erwin  of  New  Britain,  t’orni.  Of  this 
Slim  825,0il0  is  imfncdiately  aviiilable,  and  tlie 
trustees  of  tlie  College  are  made  the  legal  legatees 
of  the  other  875,000.  Prof.  Hewitt,  an  ex-profes¬ 
sor  of,  and  at  one  time  acting  iirivsident  of  Olivet 
College,  has  endowed  a  iiri/.c  fund  in  seiiolarship 
of  .slOOO,  the  interest  of  whiidi  goes  to  the  student 
who  has  made  the  greatest  iiroliciency  for  the  col¬ 
lege  yciir. 

.V  college  paper  reports  the  calculation  of  the 
average  annual  expenses  of  a  .student  iit  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Columbia,  as  S'800;  at  Amherst,  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  Williams,  at  8500. 

Harvard  for  the  current  yoir  has  1568  students  ; 
Columbia,  145S;  Oberlin,  1458;  I'niversity  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  1171;  Yale,  1086;  Miis.sachusctts  Institut*!  of 
Technology.  579;  Cornell,  539;  Princeton,  .505; 
Dartmouth,  402;  University  of  Vermont.  346;  Am¬ 
herst,  331;  Lehigh,  307;  Johns-Hopkins,  273;  Wil¬ 
liams,  2.53 ;  Brown,  248. 

The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Thwing  says  that  whatever 
inlluence  the  requirements  of  Greek  for  admission 
may  have  in  keeping  men  out  of  (.•olleg(>,  tie  feels 
a.ssured  that  another  cause,  quite  remote  from  the 
question  of  the  classics,  has  far  greater  influence. 
This  is  found  in  the  expenses  usually  attending  a 
residence  of  four  years  in  the  ordinary’  .Ymeriean 
college.  They  have  not  undergone  since  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  that  decline  which  nearly  all  arti¬ 
cles,  except  books,  have  experienced.  College  e.x- 
penses  are  now  fourfold  what  they  were  fifty  years 
ago,  and  double  what  they  were  twenty-live  years 
ago. 

Wr  have  All  Read 

Of  fear  turning  the  hair  gray  in  a  nisht.  Parker’s  Hair 
Balsam  restores  the  original  color.  Price  30c. 


Hot  Bread  Made  Iholesome. 


The  Royal  Baking  Powder  possesses  a  peculiar  merit 
that  is  not  possessed  by  any  other  leavening  agent.  It  pro¬ 
vides  bread,  biscuit,  cake,  muffins,  or  rolls  whicli  may  be 
eaten  when  hot  Yvithout  inconvenience  by  persons  of  the 
most  delicate  digestive  organs.  With  most  persons  it  is 
necessary  that  bread  raised  with  yeast  should  lose  its  fresh¬ 
ness  or  become  stale  before  it  can  be  eaten  with  safety. 
The  same  distressing  results  follow  from  eating  biscuit, 
cake,  pastry,  etc.,  raised  by  the  cheap,  inferior  baking 
powders  that  contain  lime,  alum,  or  other  adulterants.  The 
hot  roll  and  muffin,  and  the  delicious  hot  griddle  cakes, 
raised  by  Royal  Baking  Powder,  are  as  wholesome  and  di- 
gestible  as  warm  soup,  meat,  or  any  other  food. 

Another  greatly  superior  quality  possessed  by  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  is  that  by  which  the  preservation  of 
important  elements  of  the  flour  is  effected  in  raising  the 
bread  by  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  gas  without  fer¬ 
mentation.  Yeast,  and  all  baking  powders  that  produce  the 
leavening  gas  by  fermentation,  as  is  well  known,  destroy  a 
portion  of  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  flour,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  are  the  most  healthful  and  the  greatest 
aids  to  a  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food.  The  Royal 
Baking  PoYvder,  while  perfectly  leavening,  retains  without 
change  or  impairment  all  those  elements  which  were  in. 
tended  by  nature,  when  combined  in  our  bread,  to  make  it 
literally  the  “  staff  of  life.” 

No  leavening  agent  or  baking  powder,  except  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder,  possesses  these  great  qualifications. 


PBBSBYTEIUAB  BOABD  OF  PIBLICATION 

THE  BOOK  rOB  THE  SEASON. 

SIAM  AND  LAOS. 

A  score  of  nilssiotiarles  have  oontrlhuteil  chapters.  These 
missionaries  havInK  lived  In  close  oonhict  with  the  i)eoi>le. 
In  their  homes,  schools,  markets,  and  social  life,  have  had 
unusual  O|)|iortunlties  of  studyliiK  the  natives  at  work,  at 
play,  at  worship.  As  teachers,  physicians,  translators  and 
trusted  counsellors,  they  havo  been  admitted  to  the  Inner  | 
life  even  of  the  kine  and  other  high  olilcials.  The  youiiK  i 
kliiff,  on  a  late  occasion,  gave  this  public  testimony  :  “  The 
American  missionaries  havo  lived  In  Slam  a  Ioiik  time;  | 
they  havo  been  noble  men  and  women,  and  have  imt  their 
he.arts  Into  teachlnK  the  people,  old  and  youiiK,  that  which  : 
is  good,  and  also  various  arts  beuellclal  to  my  kingdom  and  , 
people.”  ! 

13iuo.  653  pp.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Map.  j 

Frice,  181.86.  ! 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

Judge  Greene’S  Note-book. 

Stories  of  famous  cities.  Keformatlon  Series,  Vol  4. 
By  MAKY  C.  MILLEK. 
lOiiio.  Illustrated,  Price,  181.16. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

lAtH  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

OBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  MAGNIFICENT 
ASSORTMENT  OF  GE;NTLEMEN’s 

NKCKWKAR. 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  OF  THE  SEUSON,  BOTH  OF 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 


HOSIERY 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN, 
OUR  OWN  IMPORT.ATION. 


II  Al^DK  ERCHI EFS 

I  IN  BOTH  SILK  AND  THE  FINEST  LINEN,  MOSTLY 
j  OUR  OWN  DESIGNS. 


Choh  Lin. 

The  Chinese  boy  who  became  a  j)r»'aeher. 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  DAVIS. 
lOmo.  Illustrated.  Price,  181.16. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BliAUK,  Business  Siip’t, 

1334  Cliestnut  St.,  Pliiludelpliia,  P 

Or  WARD  A  DRUMMOND,  116  Na.ssau  St.,  Now  York. 


I  OUR  gentlemen’s  UNLAUNDRIED 

!  SHIRTS 

j  at  .59  CENTS,  ARE  MADE  FROM  CAREFULLY  SELEtrTED 
I  LINEN,  AND  THE  BUTTON-HOLES  ARE  HAND-MADE. 

I  e:vehy  shirt  guaranteed. 

i  HIIIUT8  MADE  TO  ORDER.  UNLAUNDRIED,  AT  99 
I  CENTS.  LAUNDUIED,  AT  $1,24,  $1.49,  AND  $1.99. 
i  CONSULT  CATALOGUE  OR  SEND  FOR  INSTRUCTIONS 
ABOUT  SELF-MEASUREMENT. 


%NET 


Security  3  to 
6  times  loan. 
INTEREST 
semi-annual. 

;t0th  year  of  residence, and  11th  of  hii^inesr. 
No  investor  ever  hail  to  iiay  taxes,  costs  of 
fon'elosure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take 
land.  BEST  of  References.  Write 
If  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  ^  SON, 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans. 
Mention  this  paper.  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


Biliousnc8>s  and  Siiriii^  F«vci‘ 

CI  RKI)  nv  A  FF.4V  IIO.HKN  OF 


!fcl3lliiMa;ll 


.lAMtatTOWN,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  IHK). 
Have  been  troulded  with  Blllousne.sM  fr.im  Itoyhivnl.  This 
Spring  I  commeneoil  using  your  SEI.T/EK  AI'EKIENT,  and 
have  been  more  free  from  those  disagreeable  effects  Uian 
ever  before.  A.  L.  W.AUNEK. 


Dyspeptics,  attention.  If  the 
stomach  has  hei-onie  Irritated 
through  too  high  living,  follow 
the  example  of  those  who  have 
ordered  llllsiE’s  E'lnd)  Bl.ANC 
|MAS(iE.  Thirty  years'  use  has 

I  demonstrated  Its  valuo  as  a 
dietetic,  and  it  Is  also  delicious. 
Recipes  for  preparing  Itaeooin- 
pany  each  can.  J'lit  up  in  four 
_ jslzes— Jloe.  and  upwards. 

THY  IT. 

••  1  could  hardly  sfieak  :  It  was 
almost  Imiossilile  to  bre.tihe 
through  my  nostrils.  Using 
Ely's  Cream  Balm  .a  short  time 
I  was  entirely  relieved.  My 
hea  I  has  not  been  so  clear  nor 
voice  so  strong  in  years.  1  re- 
eomiiiend  this  admirable  rem¬ 
edy  to  all  aniP  ted  witli  catarrh 
or  cold  III  the  he.'i'l.'' — .1.  O 
Tlehenor,  Merchant,  Elizabeth, 

CREAM  BALM 

has  gained  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion,  displacing  all  other  |;rep- 
aratlons.  A  iiartlele  Is  api'lled 
Into  each  nostril;  no  iiuin; 
agreeable  to  use.  Price  50  ets., 
by  mall  or  at  Druggists.  Send 
for  elreuinr. 

ZL7  B20S.,  DrtijiKs,  Otozi,  II.  7- 

WHITE  AM)  HECORATED 
Fine  French  China  and  Best  Porceiain  at  Low  Prices. 


Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Sets,  100  pieces .  $14  00 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Sets,  100  pieces . .  22  00 

Gold  bond  China  Ten  Sets,  44  pieces,  $s..50;  white .  7  liO 

Richly  Decoratoil  China  Tea  Seta,  44  pieces .  12  00  I 

Decorated  Chamber  Sets,  10  pieces,  $4 ;  white .  3  00  ! 

Decorated  Dinner  Sets,  all  colors  and  designs .  20  00  ' 

Decorated  Parlor  and  Brass  Hanging  Lamps,  etc .  6  00 


ALSO  ALL  HOUSE  FUR.VISIIINO  GOODS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Estimates  ami  information  furnished. 


Catarrh 


hay-fever 


EVEllYTTIING  llEQUISITE  EOll  CAMP  AND 
(iABllISON  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


OUR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUES  READY 
ABOUT  THE  LAST  OF  APRIL. 

R.  H.  MARY  &  GO. 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS 

IS  THE  ONLY 

AUTOMATIC 

AND  IS  THK 

STANDAED  SEWING  MACHINE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

Imitationii  and  counterfeitii  called 
**  Automatic  *’  and  **  Improveil,”  arc  offered 
tinder  our  prices,  and  attempts  made  to  sell  them  on 
our  well-known  and 

WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Genuine  Automatic  Machines  are  supplied  only  from 
the  Stores  of  the 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  Serving  Machine  Co. 

No.  658  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  in  all  Principal  Cities. 

Husiness  KNlablished  in 


A  SOVERIIGN  REMEDY  FOR  ** CHAPPED  HANDS.*’ 


.  .  have  lecured 

th.anD.i.d 

Tmde-Msrk. 


It  U  b®raij4«  nothinr  c%n  SAFER  or  MORE  DELIGHTFUL 
for  the  Till  t  or  lUih,  than  a  SHAVING  .SOAP  of  perfect 
ri  kirv  nii<|  MILDNESS,  Tn^AT^T^T^!^ext«nilTeIy 
tivfl  f  .f  T<nLKT  luriKiF.t.  It  U  a  LUXURY  w<tb  which  do 
loTvr  of  tine  M»np  c.Mi  Al*  hOKD  to  unarquAioted.  Pul  up  Id 
•fjiian-  hhI  round  r«k*9 ;  aIno,  In  |puiiii|  bnrii.  Aik  your  Drug. 
E'-l  lor  It,  or  send  2c.  •tAin|.  for  trial  fanipif.  Be  lure  your  Barl-Ff 
uiRi  it.  WiiliftitiR*  licntiiiip  Y.iakffa  »iiJ  other  Sh.Tviii>; 

So'ip*  ara  the  tioe$i  in  the  world. 


:WE’Tr5 


Established  35  Years. 

Xiargest  Refrigerator 
Works  in  the 
World. 

SO  SIZES  AITS  SI7LZ3 

Sold  by  Arstcloa*  Deal 
ers  everywhere. 

The  internal  oonstmo* 
tlon  of  our  Refrigrra. 
tors  is  nur  own,  and  the 
subject  of  patents ;  con- 
eequently,  not  available 
to  other  manufacturcra 
A  IS  i>ago  book  of  testi¬ 
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Books  for  Sunday-School  Libraries. 


ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  d-  CO.  invito 
attention  to  their  facilities  for  the  selection 
FROM  ALL  THE  UNEXCEPTIONAL 
SOURCES,  of  books  for  Sunday-School 
Libraries.  It  is^thought  that  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  this 
department  will  be  of  service  to  the  buyer . 
No  offer  is  made  of  ** cheap  books,’'  OR 
of  EXTRA  discounts,  as  it  is  believed  that 
a  careful  and  proper  selection  of  suitable 
books  at  reasonable  prices  will  in  the  end 
prove  more  useful  and  satisfactory. 


Correspondence  Solicited,  and  Oataloffuessent 
on  application. 
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Babyhood,  f.ditf.d  by  narion  harland 

and  Dr.  LERGY  M.  YALE,  Is  the  only  periodical  In 
the  world  devoted  wholly  to  the  care  of  Infants  and  young 
children.  Although  it  has  been  established  but  a  short 
time,  its  character  is  now  well  known,  and  It  has  become 
••  the  talk  ”  among  mothers  everywhere.  If  you  have  not 
yet  seen  It,  send  15  cents  tor  a  sample  copy  to  Babyhood, 
Box  3123,  New  York,  and  Its  64  columns  of  solid  Information 
and  useful  hints  In  nursery  matters  will  amply  repay.you 
for  the  small  Investment. 

The  back  numbers  from  December  are  becoming  scarce, 
and  readers  wishing  to  begin  with  the  first  issue  should 
subscribe  at  once. 
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NEW  SINGING  BOOK 

By  Geo.  F.  RGOT  and  C.  C.  CASE,  authors  of  ••  Fttu 
Dxliuht.'* 

THE  WORDS 

Throughout  the  entire  book  are  strong,  helptul,ra- 
couraging  and  full  of  the  •*  Wondrous  Love’’  of  BIb 
whose  pruisei  they  proclaim. 

THE  MUSIC 

U  fresh,  vigoroas,  and  inspiring,  and  has  the  added 
charm  of  exactly  expressing  tne  sentiments  of  tba 
words  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  haa  been  ee- 
pocially  prepared  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
bright  and  harmonious  music  that  can  be  readily 
taken  up  and  learned  by  the  whole  school. 

192  pages.  Printed  on  elegant,  high  finish  paper  and 
handsomely  bound  in  boards.  Price,  85  cents  br 
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SHALL  OUR  BOARDS  END  THE  TEAR  IN 
DEBT! 

The  General  Assembly  meets  at  Cincinnati 
on  the  21st  of  Maj’,  just  five  weeks  from  to-day. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  wont  to  go  up  to  these 
g^eat  Assemblies,  as  the  Jews  went  up  to  their 
annual  feasts,  as  occasions  for  united  thanks¬ 
giving;  of  rejoicing  over  the  year  that  was 
past,  as  well  as  of  planning  and  preparation 
for  the  year  that  was  to  come.  But  according 
to  present  appearances,  at  our  next  meeting 
joy  will  be  mingled  with  anxiety  and  grief. 
The  past  year  has  not  been  one  of  prosperity 
in  the  great  religious  enterprises  of  the  Church. 
In  the  contributions  to  the  different  Boards 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  on  every  hand. 
Not  only  has  there  been  no  advance:  there 
has  been  a  positive  decline.  One  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  writes : 

“  For  many  years  we  have  not  had  so  dark 
an  Aj,ril.  A  debt  of  $80,0C0  is  impending.  Our 
oldest,  calmest  men  are  saying,  There  seems  no 
chance  of  our  escaping  it.  They  mean,  of 
course,  unless  God  sball  inspire  the  Church 
with  unusual  generosity.” 

In  contrast  with  this  decline  at  home,  there 
is  in  some  instances  increased  liberality  abroad 
in  the  missionary  churches  themselves,  among 
those  who,  if  they  be  poor  in  this  world’s  goods, 
yet  have  large  hearts.  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell 
writes:  “You  have  no  doubt  heard  and  rejoic¬ 
ed  over  the  news  of  the  revival  in  the  Syrian 
College  and  schools  at  Beirut.  Dr,  Post  and 
Dr.  Jessup  write  of  it  with  overflowing  hearts, 
forty  in  one  meeting  of  the  native  young  men 
rising  and  confessing  Christ.” 

This  new  life  has  extended  to  the  native 
Church  in  Beirut,  the  fruit  of  which  has  been 
shown,  among  other  things,  in  an  increased 
spirit  of  liberality.  One  of  the  native  members 
recently  came  to  his  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Jessup,  so  well  known  to  the  churches  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  put  into  his  hand  twenty-five  pounds 
[we  presume  Turkish  rather  than  English 
pounds,  as  its  value  is  reckoned  at  about  four 
dollars  the  pound],  making  about  one  hundred 
dollars!  What  an  example  of  liberality  to 
Christians  at  home !  If  all  the  members  were 
to  respond  in  equal  proportion  to  their  ability, 
all  our  treasuries  would  be  quickly  filled  to 
running  over. 


A  TOUCHING  FUNERAL  SERVICE. 

Among  the  ministers  who  were  present  at 
the  Jubilee  in  Dr.  Cuyler’s  church  on  Monday 
evening  of  last  week,  was  Rev.  Dr.  Marling  of 
the  Fourteenth-street  Church  in  this  city,  who 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
and  as  we  returned  with  him  and  Dr.  Schaff, 
we  expressed  to  one  another  the  gratification 
we  felt  at  all  that  we  had  seen  and  heard. 
Little  we  thought  of  the  great  sorrow  that  was 
so  soon  to  come  to  our  dear  brother  Marling. 
But  within  a  few  hours  his  wife,  who  had  been 
an  invalid  for  one  or  two  years,  was  taken 
more  ill,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  Wednes¬ 
day  she  passed  into  the  light  of  that  world 
where  the  sun  no  more  goes  down. 

The  funeral  service  was  at  eight  o’clock  on 
Friday  erening—an  hour  unusual  for  such  a 
service,  and  yet  which  was  found  to  have  some 
peculiar  advantages.  Our  funerals  in  the  city 
are  almost  always  in  the  daytime,  often  in  the 
afternoon,  when  they  are  attended  by  many 
coming  up-town  from  their  places  of  business, 
on  their  way  to  their  homes.  Of  course  at  such 
a  time  all  considerate  friends  endeavor  to  be 
present  at  the  hour ;  but  some  are  unavoidably- 
detained,  and  arrive  a  few  minutes  late,  by 
which  the  service  is  delayed.  At  such  a  mo¬ 
ment,  when  the  feeling  is  so  profound,  the 
slightest  movement,  even  the  rising  to  make 
room  for  others,  jars  on  the  sensibilities  of 
those  who  are  plunged  in  the  deepest  anguish. 
In  the  present  case  this  was  completely  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  whole  congregation,  being  released 
from  the  duties  of  the  day,  could  be  present, 
and  were  assembled  in  their  accustomed  place 
of  worship.  There  was  no  coming  in  or  going 
out  after  the  service  began.  All  were  in  their 
places,  and  hushed  and  still  as  for  a  Sabbath 
evening’s  worship.  There  was  a  holy  silence, 
like  that  of  “  the  sweet  hour  of  prayer.”  Be¬ 
fore  the  pulpit  rested  the  form  of  the  sleeper : 

Blessed  sleep, 

From  which  noDe  ever  wake  to  weep  I 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ormiston,  who  had  been  not  only  the  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but  the  near  and  dear  friend,  of  Dr.  Mar¬ 
ling  for  half  their  lives.  They  had  lived  side 
by  side  in  the  city  of  Toronto  before  they  came 
to  New  York,  Reverting  to  the  past,  he  said 
It  had  been  his  place  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  his 
friend  on  a  Sabbath  when  the  latter  had  gone 
to  bring  his  bride.  He  siwke  of  her  as  he  had 
known  her  then,  of  her  grace  of  i^erson,  intel¬ 
ligence  of  mind,  and  loveliness  of  character- 
all  which  could  fill  a  home  with  sunshine  and 
happiness.  The  heart  of  her  husband  safely- 
trusted  in  her ;  her  children  rose  up  and  called 
her  blessed.  Then  he  presented  the  immortal 
hopes  which  alone  can  comfort  those  who  are 
bereaved  and  desolate.  Our  dei>arted  friend 
was  not  dead,  but  slept.  As  he  spoke,  there 
was  a  tenderness  in  his  voice  and  manner 
which  gave  a  peculiar  force  to  his  words.  It 
was  Indeed  the  Gospel  of  consolation  to  which 
we  listened. 

After  the  address  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  offered  a 


fervent  prayer,  and  the  service  was  closed  by 
singing 

Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide. 

Altogether  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  attended  a  funeral  service  at 
which  everything  was  in  more  perfect  accord 
with  the  subdued  and  tender  feeling  of  the 
hour.  This  may  suggest  to  others  whether 
there  may  not  be  cases  in  which  for  a  similar 
service  the  evening— the  time  sacred  to  stillness 
and  meditation— may  not  be  better  than  the 
broad  light  of  day. 


HISTOBT  OF  AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIANISM.* 

The  reproach  which  has  justly  attached  to 
Presbyterianism  in  former  times,  of  being  too 
indifferent  to  its  own  history  and  character,  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  wiped  off  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  just  now  of  a  number  of  valuable  works 
on  the  subject.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  has  lately  issued  a  neat  edition  of 
Dr.  Alexander  F.  Mitchell’s  Baibd  Lectube  for 
1884,  entitled  “  The  Westminster  Assembly : 
Its  History  and  Standards.”  And  now  we 
have  from  the  fruitful  pen  of  Prof.  Briggs 
this  complete  and  thorough  work  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  early  history  of  American  Presbyteri¬ 
anism.  It  is  not  unjust  to  other  writers  who 
have  entered  on  the  same  field,  to  say  that 
both  these  works  are  conceived  in  a  higher 
style  of  historical  and  critical  study  than  has 
been  heretofore  employed  on  the  subject.  They 
are  not  dry,  commonplace  details,  on  the  one 
hand ;  they  are  not  polemical  discussions  on  the 
other.  They  are  imbued  with  the  true  spirit 
of  historical  and  scientific  inquiry.  Both  of 
them  exhibit  a  careful  knowledge  and  use  of 
the  latest  materials.  This  is  preeminently 
true  of  Prof.  Briggs’s  work,  in  which,  by  dili¬ 
gent  investigation  into  hitherto  unused  sources, 
he  has  thrown  a  new  and  most  instructive  light 
on  the  early  history  of  Presbyterianism  in 
America. 

This  “Early  History,”  as  thus  treated,  cov¬ 
ers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  from  the  forming  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  in  1705,  to  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1778.  We  are  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  other  scholar  in  America 
besides  Prof.  Briggs,  who  possesses  the  histori¬ 
cal  gift.  Church  enthusiasm,  and  bibliographic 
apparatus  for  producing  such  a  work  as  this. 

The  matter  of  the  preliminary  chapter  on 
“The  Struggle  of  Presbyterianism  in  Great 
Britain,”  is  naturally  more  fully  treated  in  the 
lecture  of  Dr.  Mitchell.  The  topics  that  fol¬ 
low  are  “  The  Rise  of  Presbyterianism  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  “  The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,”  “  The 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,”  “The  Several  Types 
of  American  Presbyterianism,”  “The  Synod 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,”  and  “Pres¬ 
byterianism  and  the  American  Revolution.” 
Both  these  works,  we  may  add,  but  especially 
Prof.  Briggs’s,  contain  a  large  amount  of  valu¬ 
able  matter  in  an  appendix,  and  both,  we  also 
take  pleasure  in  saying,  are  carefully  indexed. 

The  views  of  Prof.  Briggs  on  the  several 
points  that  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  have  already  been  more  or  less 
through  various  channels  laid  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  know  what  kind  of  a  Presbyterian  he 
is:  enthusiastically  loyal  and  proud  of  his 
Church,  but  no  narrow  or  illiberal  churchman. 
It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts,  joined  to  those 
of  Prof.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary,  that  the 
bigoted  attempt,  successful  at  Philadelphia 
and  renewed  at  Belfast,  to  exclude  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterians  from  the  Alliance,  was 
defeated,  and  that  valuable  and  progressive 
body  welcomed  to  a  place  on  the  Presbyterian 
platform. 

His  full  and  accurate  account  in  Chapter  IV. 
of  the  elements  that  went  to  comiiose  the  orig¬ 
inal  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,expresses  elear- 
ly  his  sympathies.  “  This,”  he  says  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  chapter,  “was  truly  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Presbyterianism  of  different  types. 
The  problem  before  them  was  either  to  sink 
differences  in  a  new  and  broader  American 
type,  or  to  contend  for  national  and  partisan 
peculiarities.  Happily  the  members  who  con¬ 
stituted  the  original  Presbytery  were  all  of  the 
broad,  generous,  liberal  type,  such  as  we  might 
expect  from  a  happy  union  of  English,  Scotch, 
Irish.and  Welsh  Presbyterianism.”  The  schism 
by  which  this  happy  unity  was  afterwards  bro¬ 
ken  up,  is  traced  by  Prof.  Briggs  (in  entire  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
in  his  history)  to  the  “intolerance  and  bigot¬ 
ry  ”  of  the  Scotch-Irish  members,  who  feared 
the  great  revival,  and  were  resolved  to  cramp 
down  Christian  liberty  “into  conformity  to 
rigid  types  of  doetriile  and  traditional  meth¬ 
ods  of  work.”  Of  the  twelve  members  of 
the  Presbytery  whose  “protestation”  against 
the  friends  of  Log  College  and  the  revival  gave 
occasion  to  the  schism,  every  man,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  one,  was  an  Irishman ; 
illustrating  the  fact  that  Irisli  infiuence,  unless 
largely  diluted  by  wiser  and  calmer  elements, 
may  be  as  dangerous  in  the  Church  as  in  the 
State. 

Prof.  Briggs’  judicious  views  on  the  subject 
of  inspiration  and  the  superstitious  Bibliolatry 
often  exhibited  at  the  present  day,  have  been 
fully  given  in  the  admirable  work  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  noticed  in  the  columns  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  his  “Biblical  Study.”  In  the  present 
work  he  expresses  with  terse  energy  the  same 
sentiments.  The  Presbyterian  princii)le  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Siiirit  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  declines  to  irai)ri3on  His 
divine  energy  in  its  external  form  and  letter. 
Presbyterianism  did  not  make  the  Bible  su¬ 
preme  as  a  book,  but  as  the  living  Word  of  the 
living  God.  It  did  not  bind  itself  to  a  written 
book,  but  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  uses  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  written  or  spoken,  as  a  means  of  grace.  It 
never  was  a  legitimate  Presbyterian  principle 
to  confine  worship,  doctrine,  or  practice  to  the 
express  command  of  Scrii)ture.  This  was  a 
mark  of  the  separating  Anabaptists  and  Brown- 
ists;  Presbyterians  follow  not  only  what  is 
“expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,”  but  also 
what  is  “  by  good  and  necessary  consequence 
deduced  from  it.” 

As  to  the  Sabbath,  Prof.  Briggs  observes 
justly  that  “the  Sabbath  is  the  citadel  of  Puri¬ 
tan  ethics.  It  is  due  to  Puritanism  alone  that 
Great  Britain  and  America  enjoy  the  rest  and 
peace,  and  holy  worship  of  the  Lord’s  day.” 
But  he  adds  that  “the  forced  struggle  on  this 
and  other  points,  gave  the  Puritan  piety  an 
Old  Testament  cast.  The  Puritans  were  im¬ 
pelled  by  circumstances  to  the  brink  of  legal¬ 
ism.  They  did  not  sufficiently  apprehend  the 
different  stages  in  the  development  of  Presby¬ 
terian  ethics.  They  imposed  on  themselves 
and  others  not  a  few  rigorous  rules,  and  irk- 
som  restraints,  which  have  made  Puritanism 
to  many,  a  mark  of  bondage  and  Pharisaism. 
But  such  mistakes  were  committed  rather  by 
their  feeble  descendants,  than  by  the  Puritan 
fathers.  It  is  essential  that  we  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  genuine  and  original 
Puritan  holiness,  and  its  later  stereotyped  and 
mechanical  Puritanical  caricature.” 

In  regard  to  worship,  Prof.  Briggs  observes 
that  “the  Puritans  did  not  object  to  a  book  of 
common  prayer.”  They  merely  desired  to 
purge  the  Anglican  prayer-book  of  objectiona¬ 
ble  features,  but  it  turned  out  that  a  “  Direc¬ 
tory  for  Worship.”  was  the  only  thing  practi- 
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cable.  “This  was  successfully  constructed; 
but  with  the  definite  understanding  that  it  was 
not  to  be  imposed  in  every  particular ;  and 
that  it  did  not  determine  between  the  use  of 
free  and  written  prayer.  These  matters  were 
left  to  the  several  churches  as  the  sphere  in 
which  to  exercise  Christian  liberty.” 

Prof.  Briggs  adds  in  a  note,  “  Those  who  in 
later  times  sought  to  prescribe  against  ihe  use 
of  written  prayers,  and  to  impose  upon  others 
their  views  of  the  exclusion  of  certain  things 
from  worship,  went  in  the  teeth  of  the  views  of 
the  Westminister  divines.  It  is  a  strange  in¬ 
consistency  oh  the  part  of  some  in  our  day,  to 
object  to  written  prayers  which  were  left  by 
the  Westminster  divines  an  open  question,  and 
yet  change  without  hesitation  the  succession 
of  the  parts  of  worship,  in  the  Directory,  which 
order  they  regarded  as  very  important  to 
worship.” 

We  only  add  that  this  work,  though  in  its 
form  denominational,  is  in  its  spirit  truly 
catholic.  It  tends,  as  every  such  Inquiry  in  the 
same  broad  and  liberal  spirit  must,  to  peace 
and  unity  among  Christians,  not  to  division. 

It  is  largely  owing  to  the  infiuence  of  Prof. 
Briggs  that  those  more  “generous  and  lib¬ 
eral  ”  views  he  represents  are  gaining  ground 
so  rapidly,  especially  among  the  younger  min¬ 
istry,  and  promise  to  become  characteristic  of 
the  Presbyterianism  of  the  next  generation. 

_ S.  M.  H. 

PLEASE  DON’T  SAY  “IF  YOU  PLEASE.” 

Among  the  minor  infelicities  of  the  pulpit  is 
the  habit  of  some  ministers  to  say,  when  they 
give  out  the  hymn,  “  Sing,  if  yon  please."  W’ell, 
suppose  they  don't  please  ?  Is  it  meant  that  it 
is  left  to  the  option  of  the  choir  whether  they 
sing  or  no  ?  Or  is  it  necessary  to  request  them 
politely  to  do  what  they  are  appointed  to  do, 
and  in  many  cases  liberally  paid  for  doing  ? 
As  well  might  a  pastor,  when  he  conducts  a 
prayer-meeting,  rise  and  say  “  Brother  Smith, 
will  you  pray  if  yon  please  ?  ”  The  absurdity 
of  the  expression  is  apparent.  Or  he  might 
say,  in  his  excess  of  modesty,  “  Now,  if  ijou 
please,  I  will  say  a  few  words,”  or  “I  will  offer 
prayer.”  Such  phrases  of  courtesy,  while 
proper  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  have  no 
place  in  an  act  so  solemn  as  religious  wor¬ 
ship.  A  minister  is  not  in  the  sacred  desk 
to  exchange  pleasant  words  with  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  but  to  lead  them  in  adoration  and  praise 
and  prayer.  As  a  leader,  he  has  a  right  to  as¬ 
sume  a  tone  of  authority,  or  at  least  of  direc¬ 
tion.  W’hat  should  we  think  of  a  general  who 
should  present  himself  to  his  soldiers,  and  call 
aloud  with  a  trumpet  voice,  “Shoulder  arms, 
if  you  please”  ?  The  minister,  when  he  rises 
in  the  pulpit,  is  a  leader  and  commander  to 
the  people.  He  is  to  direct  them,  arid  not  to 
request  them,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the 
Lord.  Let  him  not  belittle  the  dignity  of  his 
office  by  introducing  phrases  which  belong 
merely  to  social  etiquette  into  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God. 


UNION  OF  CHURCHES  IN  ITALY. 

The  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  and  prosper¬ 
ous  union  between  the  ancient  Waldensian 
and  the  Free  Italian  Churches  of  Italy,  seems 
good.  The  joint-committee  of  the  two  bodies 
having  agreed  upon  terms,  it  remains  only  for 
the  Synods  of  the  negotiating  bodies  to  give 
their  sanction.  This  will  doubtless  be  done  in 
due  course.  And  we  are  glad  to  notice  that 
due  respect  is  being  paid  to  the  rights  of  age 
and  of  martyr  history  in  this  proposed  consoli¬ 
dation.  The  Free  Church  Monthly  assures 
us  that  it  is  not  intended  that  the  ancient 
Church  of  the  Valleys  shall  become  absorbed 
in  a  new  denomination,  i.  e.,  the  Free  Church 
of  Italy.  That  is  still  to  be  known  as  the 
Chiesa  Vnldese,  and  as  it  alone  is  recognized  by 
the  Government  as  having  a  right  to  hold 
property  in  its  own  name,  all  the  possessions 
of  the  new  body,  whether  in  the  plains  or  in 
the  mountains,  will  be  vested  in  it.  Its  Synod 
also  is  to  continue  as  before,  with,  however, 
this  alteration,  that  it  will  concern  itself  only 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Valleys.  The  union  will 
become  more  apparent  in  the  south,  where  all 
the  mission  charges  and  stations  of  both  the 
Churches  will  be  combined,  and  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  new  synod,  meeting  annually  in 
Florence  or  Rome.  To  give  visibility  to  the 
entire  denomination,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a 
general  assembly,  embracing  both  the  Synods, 
once  in  three  years.  The  plan  seems  feasi¬ 
ble,  and  we  heartily  unite  with  our  contem¬ 
porary  in  the  hope  that  one  step  may  now 
be  taken  to  do  away  with  the  scandal  in  such 
a  country  as  Italy  of  having  so  many  Protest¬ 
ant  divisions. 


THE  RBRLIN  CONFERENCE. 

Dr.  George  Smith  believes  that  the  Beilin  Con¬ 
ference  has  done  more  for  Africa  than  all  the  polit¬ 
ical  action  of  individual  States,  including  the 
Englisli  government,  during  the  century.  The 
sixth  article  of  the  Declaration  drawn  up  by  the 
Conference,  also  the  one  relating  to  slavery  and  to 
missionary  institutions,  is  described  by  Dr.  Smith 
as  “  the  very  noblest  ever  written  on  the  too  often 
sad  page  of  Christian  colonization  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  extension.” 

Writing  to  tlie  Free  Church  Record  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  Conference,  he  thus  reiterates  his  im¬ 
pressions  :  What  we  may  fall  the  missionary  char¬ 
ter  remains,  the  6th  Article,  ns  we  published  it  in 
January,  under  this  heading  “Provisions  relative 
to  the  protection  of  the  natives,  of  missionaries  and 
travellers,  as  well  as  relative  to  religions  liberty.” 
The  9th  .Article  is  only  less  important;  it  is  called 
a  “  Declaration  relative  to  the  slave  trade.”  As 
we  read  it  let  us  remember  that  this  also,  like  the 
rest,  is  8igne<l  by  the  chief  of  all  the  slave  traders 
in  the  world,  the  Kaliph  himself  and  his  envoy,  de¬ 
scribed  as  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  tlie  Otto¬ 
mans,  ami  Mehcmed  Said  Pasha,  Vizier  and  High 
Dignitary,  his  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipoten¬ 
tiary.  Practically  and  by  itself  this  fact  would 
mean  no  more  than  other  concessions  to  humaruty 
extorte<l  from  the  Sultan,  and  his  power  in  Africa 
is  nominal.  But  legally  he  has  thus  eominitte<l 
himself  against  the  slave  trade; 

Declaration  relative  to  the  Slctre  Trade. 

Article  9. — Seeing  that  trading  in  slaves  is  for¬ 
bidden  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  as  recognized  by  the  signatory  Pow¬ 
ers,  and  seeing  also  that  the  operations  which,  by- 
sea  or  land,  furnish  slaves  to  trade  ought  likewise 
to  be  regarded  as  forbidden ;  so,  therefore,  the 
Powers  which  do  or  shall  exercise  sovereign  rights 
or  influence  in  the  territories  forming  the  conven¬ 
tional  l)asin  of  the  Congo,  declare  that  these  terri¬ 
tories  may  not  serve  as  a  market  or  means  of  trans¬ 
it  for  the  trade  in  slaves,  of  whatever  race  they  may 
be.  Each  of  tlie  Powers  binds  itself  to  employ  all 
the  means  at  its  disposal  for  putting  an  end  to  this 
trade  and  for  punishing  those  who  engage  in  it. 

Not  less  satisfactory  (adds  Dr.  Smltli)  are  all  the 
provisions  for  neutrality  and  arbitration.  Except 
for  free  navigation  similar  to  that  at  the  Danube 
mouths,  the  whole  Act  applies  not  only  to  the  <‘on- 
ventional  basin  of  the  Congo,  but  by  .Article  15,  "  to 
the  streams  and  rivers  as  well  as  lakes  and  canals 
in  the  territories  deflnetl  in  .Article  3,”  which  cov¬ 
ers  the  great  lake  region  of  CTentral  Africa.  Is  there 
not  in  these  auspicious  results  a  jiropheoy  of  goo<l 
to  .Africa,  and  that  soon? 


A  committee  of  six  ministers  and  six  elders 
was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
to  gather  information  respecting  the  several 
methods  of  evangelization  employed  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  world,  and  to  digest  a  plan 
of  city  evangelization  to  be  considered  in  Oc¬ 
tober  next. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  .4merican  In¬ 
stitute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  held  in  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers  on  the  9th  inst.,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford  of  Monclair,  N.  J., 
read  a  paper  entitled  “  The  Vicarious  Princi¬ 
ple  in  the  Universe.”  Its  aim  was  to  show 
that  the  Atonement  was  to  have  been  exi^ect- 
ed— was  something  without  which  the  universe 
would  have  been  incomplete.  The  vicarious 
principle  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
through  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  know  it, 
there  is,  1st,  vicarious  service;  2d,  vicarious 
suffering;  3d,  but  nowhere  in  the  universe  vi¬ 
carious  punishment  (this  does  not  touch  the 
Church  doctrine,  which  is  that  the  suffering  of 
Christ  was  substituted  for  punishment,  but  was 
not  itself  punishment) ;  4th,  vicarious  sacrifice, 
also,  is  universal.  Our  Lord  entered  into  the 
human  condition  in  vicarious  service,  in  vica¬ 
rious  suffering,  and  in  vicarious  sacrifice.  The 
paper  was  not  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  and  did  not  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  nature.  It  was  an  attempt  to  apply 
the  principle  of  Prof.  Drummond’s  book,  and 
thus  to  show  that  the  work  of  our  Lord  was 
not  something  contrary  to  nature,  but  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  nature. 

AVe  are  exhorted  to  maintain  a  tender  and 
responsive  spirit:  to  rejoice  with  those  that  re¬ 
joice,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep.  It  is 
seldom  that  joy  and  sorrow  are  so  abruptly 
contrasted  in  a  single  household,  as  now  at 
beautiful  Rose  Hill,  opposite  Geneva,  the 
home  of  Robert  J.  Swan,  extensively  known  as 
a  successful  and  skilful  agriculturist  through¬ 
out  the  State  and  country,  and  to  many  in  the 
more  quiet  rounds  of  Christian  duty.  Always 
carrying  to  those  in  need  a  heart  warm  with 
sympathy,  many  will  feel  deeply  touched  for 
him  and  his  family,  especially  the  bereaved 
husband,  as  they  read  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Mynderse,  who  left  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  scarcely  a  year  ago  a  happy  bride. 
May  consolation  come  from  Him  who  alone 
can  console  under  such  loss! 


The  Assembly  at  Albany,  has  just  reenacted 
an  old  law  against  tramps,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  residents  of  our  suburban 
towns,  that  the  repeal  of  the  law  brought 
swarms  of  vagrants  into  their  neighborhoods, 
and  that  there  was  no  adequate  protection 
against  them.  Some  of  the  most  shocking 
murders  of  the  past  few  years  have  been  per¬ 
petrated  by  tramps.  Tlie  only  argument 
against  the  law,  has  been  that  it  allowed  the 
arrest  of  honest  laborers  going  about  the 
country  in  search  of  work.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  serious  danger,  as  a  little 
common-sense  in  the  administrators  of  the  law, 
will  enable  them  to  distinguish  between  an 
honest  laborer  and  a  tramp. 


The  just  issued  Catalogue  of  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity  indicates  a  prosperous  condition  of  that 
great  institution  for  the  education  and  uplifting 
of  students  of  color  of  both  sexes.  President 
Patton’s  administration  is  both  zealous  and 
wise,  as  becomes  one  who  has  always  been  true 
to  the  anti-slavery  and  reforming  atmosphere 
in  which  he  grew  up  in  this  city,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  for  so  long  an  honored  and  powerful 
preacher  of  the  truth.  And  he  has  an  able 
Faculty  to  support  him  in  the  several  Univer¬ 
sity  departments.  The  total  of  students  (male 
338,  female  66)  is  404.  The  number  of  theolog¬ 
ical  students,  of  which  Faculty  Dr.  Craighead 
is  Dean,  is  50 ;  of  medical  92,  and  of  law  30. 


This  incident  is  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  The  Washing¬ 
ton  departments  have  $500  each  to  spend  each 
year  for  their  libraries,  and  the  object  of  the 
appropriation  has  been  wholly  i»erverted  by 
allowing  the  subordinates  to  fill  up  the  shelves 
with  fiction  and  current  literature  for  their  en¬ 
tertainment.  When  the  annual  list  of  new 
books  was  submitted  to  Secretary  Manning,  he 
drew  his  pen  through  the  novels  and  poetry, 
and  left  only  such  works  of  reference,  politics, 
science,  and  finance  as  should  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  Treasury  department. 


One  of  the  curious  and  unjust  results  of  the 
recent  anti-Chinese  legislation,  is  shown  in  a 
recent  incident  in  the  West.  Joe  James,  a 
Chinaman,  who  had  embraced  tlie  Christian 
religion  and  was  living  in  this  country,  ai)plied 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  permission 
to  bring  his  wife  from  China  to  the  United 
States.  The  Treasury  Department  decided, 
however,  that  under  the  recent  rulings  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  California,  she 
cannot  be  allowed  to  land. 

The  Star  of  India  pleads  for  a  college,  re¬ 
minding  its  readers  that  American  Protestants 
have  given  four  colleges  to  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire,  viz:  Robert  College  at  Constantinople, 
the  Central  Turkey  College  at  Aintab,  the  Syri¬ 
an  College  at  Beirut,  and  the  Armenian  College 
at  Hurpoot.  Yet  while  American  missionaries 
have  been  laboring  in  India  for  upwards  of 
8evt«ty  years,  the  first  college  representing 
American  liberality  is  yet  to  be  established. 
North  India  should  have  such  an  institution. 

An  old  friend,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Gilson,  is  to  re¬ 
port  the  proceedings  of  the  General  .Assembly 
for  the  Commercial  Gazette  of  Cincinnati.  He 
informs  us  that  this  enterprising  sheet  will  be 
mailed  daily  during  the  sessions  to  subscribers 
for  fifty  cents.  Those  who  wish  a  full  rei)ort 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Assembly  from  day 
to  day  while  the  body  is  in  session,  will  there¬ 
fore  do  well  to  send  names  and  money  to  the 
Comaiercial  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Gregory,  President  of  Lake  Forest 
University,  has  just  concluded  a  course  ot  eight 
lectures  on  the  L.  P,  Stone  Foundation  at 
Princeton  Seminary.  The  generic  title  chosen 
is  “The  Testing  of  Philosophic  Systems.”  It 
is  the  desire  of  all  who  heard  them  that  they 
be  gathered  into  a  volume.  Clear  and  able 
presentations  of  fundamental  truth,  they  will 
reward  both  reading  and  study. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  Catalogue  of  the 
Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  is  adorned  with 
five  illustrations,  the  final  one  giving  a  good 
view  of  the  famous  Seminary  and  grounds  as 
viewed  in  the  distance  from  Prospect  Hill. 
The  total  of  students  at  present  is  given  at  270. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Blanchard  now  fills  the  i>lace 
of  Mary  Lyoii  as  iirincipal,  with  Miss  Anna  C. 
E<lwards  as  associate,  and  the  Faculty  is  able 
and  full  in  all  departments. 

Dr.  Ganse  of  the  Assembly’s  Board  of  .Aid 
makes  a  brief  but  strong,  even  touching,  ap- 
l>eal  in  behalf  of  unpaid  teachers.  Goo<l  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made,  as  will  be  seen,  during  the 
past  year;  but  many  churches  and  individuals 
have  failed  to  contribute  to  this  new  education¬ 
al  agency.  There  is  yet  opiiortunity,  if  prompt¬ 
ly  embraced.  _ 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  chosen  the 
following  named  as  principal  commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly:  Ministers— John 
Hall,  D.D.,  W.  W.  Atterbury,  B.  Krusl,  P. 
Schaff,  D.D.,  J.  M.  Worrall,  D.D.,  James 
Chambers.  Elders:  C.  M.  Williams,  Warner 
Van  Norden,  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  S.  H.  Thayer, 
John  Sioane,  William  A.  Wheelock. 


There  is  a  second  measure  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  Albany  in  distinctively  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  interest.  It  would  not  be  strange,  on  inves¬ 
tigation,  to  find  its  paternity  identical  with 
that  of  the  so-called  “  Freedom  of  Worship  ” 
bill.  It  passed  the  Assembly,  it  would  appear, 
almost  without  observation,  its  real  purpose 
unknown  to  the  public.  It  proposes  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  power  over  the  appointment  of  school 
teachers  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  distribute  it  to  the  several 
bodies  of  ward  trustees.  Some  of  these  ward 
trustees  are  ignorant  men,  naturalized  but  a 
few  years,  and  the  creatures  of  the  saloons. 
What  kind  of  teachers  such  parties  would  ap¬ 
point  if  left  to  themselves,  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  And  if  controlled  by  their  priests,  we 
should  have,  presto,  the  public  purse  support¬ 
ing  distinctively  Catholic  schools,  without  the 
public  being  aware  of  it !  That  the  hierarchy 
is  thoroughly  inimical  to  this  our  great  and 
precious  American  agency  for  the  unification, 
uplifting,  and  enlightenment  of  the  people,  is 
more  and  more  clear.  Apparently  it  cannot 
withhold  its  hand  from  some  sort  of  attack  and 
menace  as  often  as  our  Legislature  meets.  By 
all  means  let  the  appointing  power  remain 
where  it  is,  vested  in  a  general  and  responsible 
body.  _ 

The  Minutes  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Session  of 
the  Synod  of  the  Columbia  comes  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  a  neat  pamphlet  of  forty  odd  pages. 
As  a  siiecimen  of  what  can  be  done  by  the 
printers  away  up  in  our  true  Northwest  at 
Seattle,  W.  T.,  where  Synod  met,  it  is  like  ev¬ 
erything  there,  very  promising.  Not  many 
elders  were  in  attendance  on  Synod,  the  total 
representation  on  the  floor  being  only  seven, 
and  of  the  sixty-two  ministers  eligible,  only 
thirty-five  reported.  But  this  partial  repre¬ 
sentation  compares  fairly  with  the  attendance 
upon  several  of  our  Synods  East,  previous  to 
the  new  policy  of  conforming  them  to  State 
boundaries.  Perhaps  it  may  fall  away  again, 
but  we  tri^t  not.  In  a  vast  territory  where  as 
yet  there  are  no  railroads,  there  is  excuse  for 
non-attendance,  such  as  cannot  exist  in  any  of 
the  now  comparatively  old  settled  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  And  sooner  than  many  an¬ 
ticipate  here  in  the  East,  this  new  Synod  of 
the  Columbia  will  attain  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  great  and  important  body. 


We  give  as  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  news 
of  the  day  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Yad¬ 
kin,  N.  C.,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  sis¬ 
ter  Presbytery  of  Catawba  has  taken  similar 
ground— requesting  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Home  Board.  It  is  of  course  not  a  question  of 
any  rivalry  between  Boards.  Visiting  23  Cen¬ 
tre  street  a  day  or  two  since,  we  found  the 
Home  Secretaries  fjreatly  concerned  over  the 
financial  outlook  of  the  year  just  closed,  but 
in  a  very  calm  and  (so  far  as  we  could  discern) 
colorless  state  of  mind  touching  almost  any¬ 
thing  else  that  might  occur  at  the  coming  As¬ 
sembly.  We  have  no  doubt  that  their  deport¬ 
ment,  should  they  go  up  to  Cincinnati,  will 
continue  beautiful.  And  will  not  our  Pitts¬ 
burgh  brethren  emulate  their  good  example  ? 
Surely  the  Assembly  will  not  be  carried  off  its 
feet  by  this  brisk  and  fresh  breeze  from  tho 
South.  It  will  endeavor  to  approach  and  treat 
all  controverted  (piestions  in  a  truly  judicial 
spirit.  _ 

The  opening  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  at  Garden  City  on  last  Thursday, 
was  an  occasion  of  special  interest  to  a  large 
congregation,  mainly  Episcoi)alian3  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Long  Island,  and  of  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  late  great  merchant,  Alexander 
T.  Stewart,  whose  peritetual  memorial  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be.  Bishop  Littlejohn  preached,  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  services  by  several  clergy,  and 
the  music  was  rendered  magnificently  by  the 
splendid  organ — or  rather  organs,  for  there  are 
four  of  them  in  as  many  divisions  of  the  church. 
The  boy  choir  includeil  sixty  voices.  An  ele¬ 
gant  episcopal  residence  and  two  immense 
school  buildings  are  a  part  of  the  outfit.  As 
yet  the  Cathedral  is  not  consecrated. 


Mrs.  Dr.  J.  G.  Kerr  recently  returned  to  this 
country  from  Canton,  China,  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  a  mission¬ 
ary  physician  in  that  land,  and  for  many  years 
had  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
Canton.  Her  death  occurred  April  1st  at  Mary¬ 
ville,  Tenn. _ 

Ladies  from  a  distance,  expecting  to  attend 
the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  meetings 
held  during  the  General  Assembly  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  will  please  communicate  Avith  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Denton,  West  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  order  that  hotel  accommodations  may  be 
secured  for  them. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  UNPAID  TEACHERS. 

T  he  Assembly’s  Boanl  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies  Avas  not  able,  in  its  first  year,  to  pay  to 
.some  of  the  Avortbiest  of  the  young<>r  Institutions 
so  much  as  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  appropria¬ 
tions  voted.  Tills  your,  Avith  the  aggregate  of  its 
appropriations  considerably  increased,  it  may  pay 
as  much  as  fifty  jjcr  cent.  In  a  few  cases,  in  winch 
it  was  important  to  Hiake  the  promise  absolute,  it 
Avill  have  paid  in  full.  This  statement  shows  a 
great  advance ;  but  still  a  very  painful  deficiency. 
For  examj)le,  tlie  best  present  prospect  is  that 
such  an  academy  as  tliat  at  Sumner,  Washington 
Territory,  whicli  God  has  visited  witli  great  spirit¬ 
ual  blessing  (see  the  fortlicoming  Record)  may 
get  so  much  as  one-half  of  the  scanty  $400  which 
the  Board  ventured  to  vote  it ;  and  the  academy  at 
Salt  Lake,  wlioso  excellent  work  among  the  Mor¬ 
mons  needs  at  least  $1500  from  this  treasury,  may 
get  $500  of  the  $1000  ailowe<l  it.  And  so  of  fifteen 
institutions  more,  which  are  rendering  the  Church 
a  kind  of  service  that  is  outdone  by  no  other.  In 
all  these  institutions,  as  one  of  them  Avrites  this 
wtHsk,  “  It  is  the  Faculty  that  is  making  tlie  great 
sacrifices  and  hearing  the  burden.”  This  writer 
proceeds,  “I  cannot  depict  the  consequences  in 
case  no  further  aid  is  obtaincsl  than  is  promised 
by  your  Boanl.”  How  can  they  afford,  then,  to 
receive  but  half  even  of  that  ? 

Now,  on  this  showing,  are  there  not  Sessions 
and  Churches  which,  before  April  ends,  will  add 
themselves  to  tho  helpers  of  our  Church’s  pioneer 
teacliers  ?  Many,  of  course,  have  arranged  to  do 
so.  We  are  counting  upon  their  gifts  in  the  above 
estimate  of  fifty  per  cent,  payments.  The  present 
rate  of  receipts  makes  it  probable  that  tho  30th  of 
April  will  record  upon  the  Board’s  books  1500  co¬ 
operating  churches,  against  tho  480  of  last  year. 
But  some  very  liberal  personal  subscriptions  of 
last  year  were  not  to  be  expectwl  in  this.  Besides, 
most  of  the  contributing  churches  very  naturally 
make  smaller  contributions  to  this  new  Avork  than 
to  tlie  great  causes  which  have  been  so  long  and 
justly  emleared  to  them.  So  it  happens,  that  with 
all  this  inspiring  headway,  the  closing  year  threat¬ 
ens  to  leave  unpaid  (and  in  some  cases  even  taxed 
for  the  payment  of  assistants)  some  hard-pressed 
enthusiastic  teachers,  whose  memory  the  pastors 
and  thankful  congregations  and  mission  fields  of 
the  next  generation  will  fervently  bless.  The 
Church  has  undertaken  to  bl<«3  them  now  with 
such  nee^lful  things  as  food  and  clothing.  Will 
not  tlie  reader  think  well  to  hell),  at  least  a  little, 
and  at  once  ? 

Please  address  Mr.  C.  M.  Chamley,  treasurer, 
241  South  Water  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  D.  Ganse,  Secretary. 

137  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Aiirll  lOtb,  ISSA. 


DEFECTIVE  PRESBYTERIAL  REPORTS— 
STARRED  CHURCHES. 

Cannot  the  Number  be  largely  Reduced  I 

In  every  year  of  the  last  ten,  the  number  of 
starred  churches  has  exceeded  500.  This  shows 
a  great  lack  of  completeness  in  the  statistics 
annually  furnished  in  our  Minutes.  Many 
stated  clerks  are  conscientiously  thorough  to 
make  full  reports  of  all  the  churches  in  their 
Presbyteries.  Some  apparently  think  it  unim¬ 
portant.  Will  not  such  as  are  from  any  cause 
delinquent,  consider  whether  it  is  not  their 
duty  to  act  more  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  General  Assembly  ?  C. 

A  Subscriber  for  nearly  Fifty  Years. 

The  venerable  Rev.  Josiah  Porter  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  Ill.,  renewing  his  subscription  for  anoth¬ 
er  year,  writes :  "Dear  Dr.  Field :  Forty-seven 
years  ago  I  became  a  subscriber  to  The  New 
York  Evangelist,  and  I  have  read  it  carefully 
and  enjoyed  it  much.  With  its  white  paper 
and  good  print,  I  can  read  it  very  well  now, 
just  commencing  my  eighty-fourth  year.” 

The  United  States  Consul  at  La  Rochelle, 
France,  says  in  a  recent  report  that  “all 
French  brandy  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
United  States  on  sanitary  grounds.”  He  adds 
that  the  so-called  “  Cognac  ”  sent  to  this  coun¬ 
try  is  80  prepared  that  “  Its  characteristic  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  produce  an  intoxication  in  which  the 
patient  is  especially  inclined  to  rage  and  phy¬ 
sical  violence,  while  hopeless  insanity  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  persisting  in  its  use.’' 
Obviously,  it  should  be  entirely  discarded  as  a 
medical  stimulant. 


NEW  YORK. 

Neav  York. — Two  pastoral  relations  were  dis¬ 
solved  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York — that  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Burchard  to  the  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  Church,  and  that  of  Rev.  Allen  F.  DeCamp 
to  tho  church  of  Washington  Heights,  formerly 
ministered  to  for  many  years  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Stoddard. 

Brooklyn.  —  In  tho  Noble-street  Presbyterian 
Church  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered  on  the 
evening  of  Easter  Sunday.  It  was  a  time  of  spe¬ 
cial  and  tender  interest,  as  twenty-one  by  prof^ 
sion  of  their  faith  and  one  by  letter  united  with 
tho  church.  The  pastor.  Rev.  C.  H.  Taylor,  D.D., 
at  this  time  paid  a  most  fitting  and  beautiful  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  memory  of  David  Joline,  an  elder  of  the 
church  lately  deceased. 

Peekskill. — On  Sunday,  April  5th,  eighteen  per¬ 
sons  Avere  received  into  tlie  communion  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peekskill — of  which 
the  Rev.  David  Murdoch,  D.D.,  is  pastor — seven¬ 
teen  on  examination,  one  by  letter.  The  ordinance 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered  to  a  large 
number.  Being  Easter  Sunday,  the  church  was 
handsomely  decorated  witli  flowers.  Through  the 
kind  efforts  of  Mrs.  Murdoch,  the  wife  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  the  ladies  of  the  church,  enough  money 
has  been  raised  to  pay  off  the  debt  which  has  been 
hanging  over  the  church  for  several  years.  The 
Sunday-school  as  well  as  the  cliurch  is  enjoying 
increased  prosperity.  The  former  with  its  twa 
branches,  the  Pleasantsido  Chapel  and  the  Centre 
Dock  Mission  Scliool,  numliers  about  300.  The- 
school  has  a  fine  library  of  about  500  volumes. 

F.  A.  s. 

Albany. — The  Rev.  Charles  Wood  and  the  young 
men  of  his  Church  (the  Fourth  Presbyterian)  have 
given  notable  evidence  of  practical  home  work. 
They  linve  rented  a  place  at  No.  837  Broadway, 
heretofore  used  as  a  saloon,  and  established  a  free 
reading  room  in  its  stead,  open  from  7  to  9.30  ev¬ 
ery  evening.  Albany  and  New  York  newspapers 
and  leailing  magazines  are  kept  on  file,  coffee  is 
served  at  cost  of  its  production,  and  they  will  hold 
a  Sunday-school  every  Sunday  morning  at  9  o’clock. 

Rome. — Tho  Rev.  T.  B.  Jervis  has  removed  from 
Elmira  to  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Canandaigua. — Rev.  George  R.  Smith,  Princi¬ 
pal  of  tho  Canandaigua  Academy,  after  throe  years 
of  faithful  and  successful  service  in  teaching,  has 
resigned  his  position  to  take  effect  in  June  next, 
with  the  view  of  again  engaging  in  tho  active  work 
of  tho  ministry.  Professor  Smith  resignefl  his  pas¬ 
torate  over  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Marcellus, 

N.  Y.,  Avhore  ho  was  laboring  with  great  accept¬ 
ance,  tlireo  years  ago,  owing  to  a  throat  trouble,, 
which  liappily  noAv  is  entirely  removed.  So  once 
more  comes  tlio  earnest  desire  to  engage  in  his 
chosen  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  During 
Prof.  Smith’s  residence  in  CJanandaigua  he  has 
made  a  host  of  friends,  and  been  a  valuable  helper 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  supplied  this 
church  very  acceptably  after  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Curtis,  for  tho  four  months  before  the  arrival  of 
the  present  pastor.  Rev.  William  A.  Rice,  and  hiS' 
services  liave  been  greatly  in  demand  as  a  pulpit 
supply  in  the  various  churches  in  all  this  vicinity.. 
Prof.  Smith  will  be  ready  to  take  charge  of  a  church 
in  the  Summer  or  early  Fall.  B. 

Richfield  Springs. — At  the  communion  on  the- 
first  Sabliath  in  April  in  this  church,  eleven  were 
receivetl,  all  but  one  on  confession  of  faith.  No- 
extra  meetings  have  lieen  held.  There  has  been  a 
quiet  interest  in  the  church  during  the  Winter,  the 
result  of  the  faithful  and  earnest  presentation  of 
the  truth  in  the  pulpit  and  Sabbath-school.  Others 
are  expected  to  come  at  the  next  communion. 

Fulton. — The  Rev.  Charles  Hudson  Smith  late 
of  Cooperstown,  has  removed  to  Fulton,  Oswego 
county,  N.  Y. 

South  Hammond  is  no  longer  tho  address  of 
Rev.  James  G.  Rodger,  but  Rockland,  Mass. 

Ithaca. — There  has  lieen  quite  an  extensive  re¬ 
vival  of  religion  in  this  village  during  the  past 
Winter,  which  continues  up  to  tho  present  time. 
The  Congregational  Church  in  Ithaca  was  made 
glad  in  receiving  on  Easter  Sabbath,  April  5th, 
forty-one  persons,  thirty-eight  on  profession  of 
their  faith,  and  tliree  by  letter.  Some  of  these 
were  business  men  and  heads  of  families.  Others 
were  of  mature  age,  and  some  yet  youthful.  All  j 
give  promise  of  faithlulness  to  Jesus,  and  of  being  I 
a  great  blessing  to  the  church.  Eighteen  received 
baptism  by  our  faithful  pastor,  Rev.  C.  M.  Tyler, 
from  the  new  font  just  presented  to  the  church,  the 
generous  gift  of  a  devoted  Christian  lady  member, 
i’he  services  were  all  solemn  and  of  great  interest 
to  all  present.  And  Jacob  said  unto  Joseph,  fliod 
Almigiity  appeared  unto  me  at  Luz  in  the  Land  of 
(’anaan,  and  blessed  me.  Jacob  know  he  liad  been 
blesswl,  and  he  told  it  to  others.  Wo  know  the 
Lord  has  blessed  us,  and  shall  we  fail  to  tell  it  to 
tlie  world,  that  all  may  unite  with  us  in  praising 
Go<l  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.  H. 

Trumansbubo.-  a  delightful  religious  interest 
has  prevailwl  in  this  church  (Rov.  R.  H.  Van  Pelt  ! 
pastor)  for  some  time  past.  A  very  gratifying  fea-  { 
ture  of  it  has  been  the  activity  of  the  members  of  , 
the  church.  Waking  up  to  the  responsibilities  laid 
upon  them,  and  to  the  duty  of  cooperating  with  j 
their  pastor  in  his  endeavors,  the  elders  ami  a  fair  ' 
proportion  of  the  Christian  people  have  engaged  / 
affectionately  and  prayerfully  in  active  Cliristian 
work.  And  as  a  consequence  the  church  has  been 
greatly  cheered  and  blessed.  At  tho  April  com¬ 
munion  just  passed  twenty-two  wore  received  into 
full  mombersliip,  of  whom  six  were  admitted  by  , 
letter  and  sixteen  upon  their  religious  experience.  * 
The  ages  of  the  latter  ranged  from  under  twelve 
to  over  eighty.  The  people  of  this  church,  not 
lacking  in  zeal  for  the  outward  prosperity  of  their 
Zion,  even  in  tho  colde^st  conditions,  are  about 
making  extensive  additions  and  repairs  upon  their 
chapel  that  will  prove  very  complete  and  unique 
when  finished,  as  a  few  years  ago  they  overhauled 
their  church  edifice  from  cellar  to  roof,  making  it 
as  attractive  and  (architecturally)  warm  a  house  ot 
worship  as  is  often  to  be  found  in  a  village  com¬ 
munity. 

Abkfobt.— The  Presbyterian  church  of  Arkport  I 
has  extendefl  a  call  to  tlie  Rev.  Erwin  C.  Hull,  re¬ 
cently  of  Ellsworth,  Conn.  Mr.  Hull  has  already 
made  arrangements  to  remove  to  Arkport.  He  Is 
a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary. 

Waterloo.— The  Presbyterian  church  in  thia 
village  has  just  entered,  as  is  hopwl,  upon  a  new 
lease  of  growth  and  Christian  activity.  Without  a 
settled  pastor  since  the  c.aU  several  months  since 
of  Rev.  Mr.  McLackhan  to  the  Central  Church  of 
Buffalo,  tho  society  has  apparently  been  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  uniting  u|K)n  Rev.  William  8.  Carter,  lat- 
terl3’  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  as  his  successor.  Although 
young,  Mr.  Carter  has  since  his  graduation  from 
Aubuni  Theological  Seminary,  and  leaving  his 
home  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  proveil  himself  a  faithful, 
talented,  and  efficient  latiorer  in  the  Master’s  work, 
his  two  or  three  years’  pastorate  at  Mansfield  har- 
ing  been  alike  pleasant  and  successful.  His  fine 
abilities,  exceedingly  genial  and  winning  maoner, 
and  above  all  his  earnest  and  enthusiastic  zeel,  f 
setiin  to  fit  him  for  large  measures  of  u8«jfiilDoss.  f 

The  church  of  Waterloo,  over  which  he  wa4  I 

pected  to  commence  his  pastorate  last  Sai-i^fhi  j 
numbers  soinettiing  over  four  hundred  men(‘i>**7’>  i 
and  is  understood  to  Iks  united  and  progres*!'*'®- 
Such  the  conditions  between  pastor  and  flock-  l-h®  j 
blessing  of  tho  Great  Head  of  the  Church  | 

ed  for  continued  upbuilding.  j 
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HoBSEHEADS. — The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Carr  preach¬ 
ed  his  forty-fourth  anniversary  sermon  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place  on 
Sur  day,  March  29th.  The  church  was  well  fillecl, 
and  yet  the  speaker  stated  that  there  were  only 
two  persons  present  who  listened  to  his  first  ser¬ 
mon  in  Horseheads  forty-four  years  ago,  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1841,  when  there  were  sixty-two 
persons  present.  Only  a  few  of  these  are  now  liv¬ 
ing.  All  the  elders  then  acting  have  finished  their 
course,  and  the  beloved  pastor  of  so  many  years 
preaches  to  another  congregation,  but  in  the  same 
church.  Mr.  Carr,  as  many  will  be  glad  to  be  as¬ 
sured,  is  unusually  energetic  and  vigorous  for  one 
of  his  years.  He  has  done  a  noble  work  in  that 
church  and  community. 

Mexico. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mexico, 
N.  Y.,  received  on  Sunday,  April  5th,  fifteen  new 
members  on  profession  of  faith,  the  fruit  in  part 
of  a  work  of  grace  which  followed  the  Week  of 
Prayer. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — On  Easter  Sabbath  (.\pril  5th) 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Kensington,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  of  which  Rev.  J.  Hervey  Beale  is  pastor, 
had  another  precious  ingathering  of  forty-six  per¬ 
sons,  forty-four  of  these  on  confession  of  their 
faith. 

CcRWixsviLLE,  Clearfield  county.  Pa.,  is  now 
the  address  of  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Macbeth,  late  of 
Preble,  N.  Y. 

MARYLAND. 

Washington,  D.  C.— As  regards  the  President’s 
church  habits,  a  correspondent  of  The  Congrega- 
tionalist  writes :  “  He  comes  to  church  early,  mak¬ 
ing  no  disturbance,  evidently  desiring  to  attract 
no  attention.  But  a  pew  occupied  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  alw^-s  fills  a  church.  Every  stranger  who 
comes  to  Washington  goes  thither  that  he  may  be 
able  to  say  on  his  return  home  that  he  has  seen 
the  President.  A  collection  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  is  taken  up  each  Sabbath,  and  it  doubles 
the  collection  to  have  the  President  attend.” 

MICHIGAN. 

Flint. — At  the  April  communion  in  the  Pnjsby- 
terian  church,  20  united  with  it,  over  half  of  the 
number  by  profession.  The  elegant  new  edifice 
will  probably  be  dedicated  free  from  debt  July  1st. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

W'heeling. — The  Rev.  D.  A.  Cunningham,  D.D., 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  preach¬ 
ed  on  Easter  morning  from  the  text  Romans  vi.  4 : 
“That  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead 
by  the  glorj-  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life.”  In  the  evening  he  preach¬ 
ed  again  to  a  large  congregation,  the  seventh  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  series  on  the  life  of  Paul,  the  subject 
being  “A  Primitive  Church,”  1  Cor.  i.  2.  A  deep 
religious  interest  prevails  in  this  church  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  during  the  past  two  weeks  thirty-one 
members  have  been  received,  twenty-one  by  con¬ 
fession  of  their  faith,  and  ten  by  certificate  from 
other  churches.  This  brings  the  year’s  accessions 
up  to  sixty-seven. 

INDIANA. 

Plymouth. — Sabbath,  March  29th,  w’as  a  ve^- 
precious  day  to  the  church  here.  The  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered  after  the 
morning  service,  and  28  received  into  the  church, 
22  being  baptiz^.  These  were  of  all  ages,  from 
the  gray-haired  woman  of  nearly  seventy  to  the 
child  of  ten.  Since  the  Week  of  Prayer  37  have 
been  received  into  this  church,  and  there  are  oth¬ 
ers  who  will  join  at  the  next  communion.  t. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  late  of  St. 
Paul,  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  308  Belden 
avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEBRASKA. 

Prbsbttebt  or  Niobbaka. — This  new'  body,  the 
Northern  Presbytery  of  Nebraska,  started  March 
31st  under  most  favorable  circumstances.  Carve<l 
mostly  from  the  Presbytery  of  Omaha,  it  enters 
upon  its  existence  with  the  same  number  of  minis¬ 
ters  (20)  and  one  more  church  than  the  parent  Pres¬ 
bytery  (33).  Rev.  John  Martin,  the  apostle  of  Ctniar 
county,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  AV.  E. 
Kimball  of  Madison  was  elected  stated  clerk.  In 
view  of  the  great  opportunities  opening  before  the 
new  Presbyterj',  the  meeting  was  hopeful  to  the 
very  point  of  enthusiasm.  Northern  Nebraska  is 
filling  up  more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  and  prob¬ 
ably  within  five  years  the  Presbytery  of  Niobrara 
will  be  able  to  say  “And  now  I  am  become  two 
bands.”  j.  a.  h. 

Oakdale. — Our  church  is  realizing  a  healthy 
growth.  The  Oakdale  Seminaiy  building  is  to  be 
ready  for  use  by  Sept.  Ist,  the  beginning  of  the 
Fall  term.  A  male  teacher  will  then  be  needed. 
Inquire  with  stamp  of  Rev.  H.  Wilson,  Box  70, 
Oakdale,  Neb.  By  the  way,  a  Pre.sbyterian  mer¬ 
chant  can  learn  of  a  good  ojK-ming  for  a  clothing 
and  dry-goods  store  by  enclosing  a  stamp  to  the 
above-named  gentleman. 

CONGREG.ATIONAL. 

Wealthy  Churches. — The  Suffolk  West  Con¬ 
gregational  Conference,  composed  of  nineteen 
churches,  some  of  them  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
of  the  denomination  in  Boston,  has  issued  a  Uibu- 
lat^  statement  embracing  the  following  among 
other  particulars :  All  of  the  churches  save  one 
have  installed  pastors ;  their  total  resident  mem¬ 
bership  is  4,842,  with  6,460  pupils  in  Sunday-school. 
Park-street  Church,  Dr.  Withrow's,  is  the  largest, 
having  624  members ;  Shawmut,  Dr.  Webb's,  stands 
next,  with  545.  The  additions  last  year,  were  191 
on  confession  and  205  by  letter ;  55  adults  and  40 
infants  were  baptized.  The  sum  total  for  charities 
amounted  to  $123,733.76,  an  average  of  $52.10  for 
each  resident  member.  The  Central  Church,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Dr.  Durvea  s,  gave  the  largest  amount,  $60,- 
608.59;  the  6ld  Soutlj  Church,  Mr.  Gordon’s,  the 
next  largest  sum,  $41,950.70.  Foreign  missions  re¬ 
ceived  $27,339.54;  home  work,  $96,394.22;  and 
parish  expenses,  $126,924.17.  "rhere  are  in  the 
Conference  19  church  buildings  and  six  parson¬ 
ages,  whose  estimated  value  is  $1,541,950. 

New  York. — The  new  Congregational  Church, 
sprung  mainly  of  the  disagreement  of  its  pastor. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Moment,  with  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  was  duly  recognized  a  fortnight  since  by 
delegates  from  the  Congi6>;.itlonal  Churches  in  the 
vicinity.  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  Tabettiacle  preached 
the  sermon  preliminary  to  the  Installation  of  Mr. 
Moment.  The  enterprise  has  alout  100  members, 
and  save  for  the  incident  mentioned,  starts  off  with 
unclouded  prospects.  Pastor  and  members  have 
adopted  the  new  Creed  as  their  declaration  of  faith. 
Mr.  Moment  is  an  instructive  preacher,  and  did  a 
good  work  in  old  Spring  street. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Rev.  C.  Meyer,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Mtxlern  Lan¬ 
guages  in  Rutgers  College'(New  Brunswick,  N.  J.), 
read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  April 
Ist,  on  the  subject  “  Is  there  wrath  in  God  V” 
Those  present  listened  with  interest  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  question  was  answered  in  the  afllrma- 
tive,  adverse  to  Augustine  and  othersof  theChurcli 
fathers. 

Men’s  Meeting. — A  remarkable  men’s  meeting 
was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  Plainfield  N.  J.,  on 
the  evening  of  March  27th.  About  800  men, 
young  and  old,  were  there.  Dr.  Pentecost  preached 
an  earnest  sermon  to  them. 


PRKSBYTERIAL  MEETING. 

The  Presbytery  of  Yadkin  met  at  Lumberton,  N.  C., 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  moder¬ 
ator,  Rev.  George  Carson.  Rev.  A.  A.  Scott  was  ele<-ted 
moderator,  and  Revs.  M.  A.  Hopkins  and  M.  G.  Has¬ 
kins  were  elected  temporary  clerks. 

There  was  a  full  attendance  (about  forty  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders),  and  the  reports  from  the  churches 
were  full  of  encouragement,  showing  a  goodly  number 
of  additions  during  the  past  year.  Rev.  David  Brown 
was  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry,  as  an 
evangelist. 

The  Presbytery,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  overtured  the 
General  Assembly  to  transfer  our  church  and  paro¬ 
chial  school  work  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  and  the  schools  of  higher  grade  to  the  Board 
of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies. 

The  following  answers  were  given  to  Overtures: 
Book  of  Discipline-  Nos.  I,  6,  and  7,  in  the  affirmative, 
and  Nos.  2,  3.  4,  and  6,  in  the  negative;  Judicial  Com¬ 
mission  and  Reduced  Representation,  both  in  the  neg- 

Presbytery  overtured  the  Synod  to  take  order  for  its 
division  info  two  Presbyteries. 

Next  meeting  at  Laurinburgh,  N.  C. 

Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly ;  Principals— 
Revs.  W.  H.  Brvant  and  F.  C.  Fotter,  and  Elders  E.  X. 
Dent  and  M.  Morrow ;  alternates— Revs.  C.  B.  Ward  and 
E.  H.  Garland,  and  Elders  G.  H.  White  and  L.  P.  R-rry. 

D.  J.  Sanders,  Stated  Clerk. 

A  PILX.AR  FAI.i:.EN. 

George  Elder,  formerly  a  prominent  merchant  in 
this  city,  died  at  his  home  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  April  5th.  He  had  nearly  complet¬ 
ed  a  half  century  of  service  in  the  ruling  eldership. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  office  in  1838  in  the  Seventh 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Hatfield.  On  his  removal  to  Stamford,  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Presbytc>rian 
C&uroh  in  that  place  in  1853 ;  and  from  its  organiz- 
atlon  until  his  death,  served  it  as  an  elder  and  as 
dork  of  its  Session.  Much  of  the  strength  and  suc- 
ceite  of  the  Stamford  Church  has  been  due  to  his 
lib«!^raiity  and  devotion.  By  his  death  a  strong  pil¬ 
lar  4n  this  temple  has  been  taken  away. 

pu^ong  and  useful  life  was  singularly  t>eautiful. 
/  m^f  guileless  spirit  and  childlike  faith,  gen¬ 


ial,  kind,  cheerful  to  the  end,  he  was  admired  and 
beloved  by  all.  Tender-hearted  and  generous,  he 
was  always  ready  to  help  any  who  were  in  need  of 
help.  good  man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  his  very  presence  was  a  benediction.  He 
had  reached  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

MR.  CLAUDIUS  B.  XEL.80.V. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  recently  lost  one 
of  its  worthiest  men  by  the  death,  on  the  29th  of 
March,  of  Claudius  B.  Nelson.  He  was  a  good 
citizen,  a  good  man,  for  many  years  an  honored 
elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago, 
a  trusted  and  faithful  Director  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  and  a 
zealous  friend  and  active  Trustee  of  the  Lake  For¬ 
est  University.  Mr.  Nelson  came  to  Chicago  in 
1843,  and  after  a  successful  business  life,  in  which 
he  was  known  as  a  man  of  blameless  character,  he 
retired  about  three  years  ago.  He  was  warmly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  believing  thor¬ 
oughly  in  its  polity  and  doctrines.  He  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  interested  in  Christian  education,  and  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest 
and  the  University  at  Lake  Forest.  He  was  affec¬ 
tionately  attached  to  the  old  First  Church  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  gave  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hyde  Park.  His  fa¬ 
ther  had  subscribed  for  The  Evangelist  from  the 
first  number,  and  Mr.  Nelson  continued  the  read¬ 
ing  of  it  down  to  the  week  of  his  death. 

Few  men  in  the  Northwest  have  so  faithfully 
wrought  for  all  that  is  best  in  our  expanding  life. 
He  was  a  beautiful  spirit  ripened  for  heaven,  and 
he  entere<l  on  his  rest  Sabbath  morning  after  a 
half-hour’s  illness,  thus  realizing  one  of  his  own 
hopes,  that  he  might  die  without  undergoing  a  pro¬ 
longed  sickness.  He  has  left  a  large  place  in  the 
hearts  of  many  who  will  always  feel  that  they  have 
been  made  better  by  having  known  so  true  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  Christ.  John  H.  Barrows. 


iHarvfages* 


Wight— Titus— In  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ocean 
Beach,  N.  J.,  April  8th,  1885,  by" Rev.  James  M.  Denton, 
Richabd  Wight  to  Ella  V.,  daughter  of  Joab  Titus, 
both  of  Ocean  Beach. 


Brattiis* 


Mynderse— In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  8, 1885,  Maby 
Saidleb,  wife  of  Wilhelmus  Mynderse,  and  daughter  of 
Robert  I.  Swan  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sawtell — On  Monday  morninu,  April  6th,  1885,  of 
pneumonia,  at  New  Briithton,  Staten  Island,  Rev.  E.  N. 
Sawtell,  D.D.,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

Leonabd- At  West  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  March  28, 1885,  of 
pneumonia,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Warner  Leonard,  aged 
85  years.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1827 ; 
was  ordained  by  the  Chenango  Presbytery  in  1828;  and 
continued  to  preach  the  Gospel  for  over  fifty  years. 

Marling — In  New  York  city,  on  Wednesday,  April  8, 
1885,  Marina  Catherine,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Marling. 

Brown— In  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas,  March  11, 1885,  Mr. 
John  B.  Brown,  aged  64  years;  a  member  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Genesee  Colony,  and  former  resident  of  Oakfleld, 
Genesee  county,  N.'Y. 

Gregory — At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  (Isaac 
L.  Will)  in  Mahopac  Falls.  X.  Y.,  March  31st,  1885,  Mrs. 
Betsey  Gregory,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age.  Decefis- 
ed  was  the  mother  of  President  D.  S.  Gregory  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  Illinois.  She  belonged  to  the  Seeley 
family  of  New  Canaan,  Ct.,  and  had  been  a  professed 
Christian  for  seventy  years. 

Bryant — .At  her  residence  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  on  April 
8th,  1885,  Eliza  R.,  widow  of  the  late  'Daniel  8.  Brvant, 
in  the  94th  year  of  her  ago.  Interment  at  Springfield, 
X.  J. 

King— At  Albion,  X.  Y.,  March  10th,  1885,  Charles 
A.  King,  for  many  years,  and  since  his  boyhood,  one 
of  the  most  consistent  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  aged  about  41  years. 

No  more  consistent  Christian  ever  lived.  There  was 
none  more  faithful  to  every  Christian  duty,  in  the 
family.  In  society,  in  the  church,  the  prayer-meeting, 
and  the  Sunday-school.  His  life  had  been  so  consist¬ 
ent,  every  hour  and  in  every  place,  that  all  knew 
whereon  he  had  builded.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  March  11th.  The  sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cain  was 
very  impressive.  The  business  places  in  the  village 
were  closed,  and  every  space  in  the  church  was  filled 
with  sincerely  mourning  friends.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
no  death  was  ever  more  truly  mourned  by  this  entire 
community.  On  Sunday  evening,  March  23d,  a  special 
memorial  service  was  held  in  the  church  by  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  which,  by  his  death,  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
efficient  and  faithful  teachers.  By  his  many  acts  of 
kindness,  by  his  faithful  Christian  work,  by  his  seif- 
sai'rificing  devotion  to  every  duty,  he  has  left  his  mem¬ 
ory  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all'  who  knew  him. 

Hoskins— At  Seneca  Falls,  X.  Y.,  on  the  7th  day  of 
April,  1885,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Hoskins,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Hoskins  was  born  in  Plattsburg,  X.  Y.,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Livingston  and  Eunice  Hubble 
Woolsey.  In  1836  she  was  married  to  .Mr.  Charles  L. 
Hoskins  of  Seneca  Falls,  X.  Y.,  and  in  the  same  year 
and  place  united  with  the  First  I'resbyterian  church  by 
letter.  During  alt  these  yeiirs  she  has  maintained  a 
devoted  and  truly  beautiful  Christian  charac-ter.  Chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  will  revere  her  memory  for 
her  guileless  nature,  her  strong  faith,  her  rich  affec¬ 
tion  and  sympathy,  and  her  broad  intelligence  and  re¬ 
finement;  while  the  church  which  she  loved  ne.Yttoher 
hokie  and  family,  and  the  community  at  large,  will 
mourn  the  departure  of  one  who,  in  the  days  of  her 
strength  and  vigor,  carried  always  with  her  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  Christian  grace  and  the  balm  of  Christian 
charity.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  she  1ms 
iKien  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  her  loved  church  by 
the  delicate  state  of  her  health ;  but  her  generous  and 
loving  contributions,  .sent  regularly  on  communion 
Sabbath  for  the  needy  of  the  church,  showed  that 
while  she  was  personally  absent,  she  was  present  in 
spirit.  At  a  good  and  beautiful  old  age — a  golden 
sheaf,  fully  ripe- she  has  no\#ljeen  gathered  into  the 
Heavenly  Garner.  Happily  lor  lier  and  for  all  who 
knew  her,  the  end  of  her  life  was  painless,  and  equally 
beautiful  and  peaceful.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  at  her  late  residence  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  April  dth 
atteoded  by  a  large  concourse  of  friends  from  far  and 
near. 

IJliNNETT— In  Williamson,  Wayne  county,  X.Y.,  April 
2d,  1885,  Mrs.  Mary  Bennett,  wife  of  Myron  H.  Ben¬ 
nett,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age. 

Her  whole  life  was  spent  in  Williamson.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Locke  Fish,  who  came  to 
Williamson  from  .Amherst,  Mass.,  in  1811.  She  was 
married  Sept.  26th,  1843.  For  forty-two  years  she  was 
the  light  of  a  Christian  home,  now  made  desolate  by 
the  sudden  stroke  of  de.Tth.  Two  of  her  daughters 
jiasseil  to  the  heavenly  land  before  her— Ellen  M.  in 
1858,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  Julia  .A.,  who  died 
suddenly  in  Lyons,  X.  Y.,  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
This  bereavement  cast  a  shadow  over  her  life  that 
never  was  lifted.  One  daughter  only,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Want 
of  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  is  left  to  mourn  her  loss.  At  fif¬ 
teen  Mrs.  Bennett  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church  in  her  native  town.  For  almost  fifty  years 
her  whole  heart  was  absorbed  in  the  great  interests  of 
Zion.  It  pleased  God  that  her  church  should  pass 
through  the  severest  trials.  At  one  time  it  became 
neariy  extinct.  From  the  very  dust  it  arose  amid  tears 
and  prayers  and  costly  sacrifice,  to  again  do  the  work 
of  the  MasU'r.  Only  faithful  pastors,  and  those  who 
t>ore  these  burdens  through  long  and  toilsome  years, 
know  what  they  were.  In  them  all  Mrs.  Bennett  was 
always  ready  to  do  a  double  part.  Her  keen  eye  and 
ever  busy  hand  always  seemeii  searching  for  some  way 
not  seen  of  men  in  which  her  loving  heart  might  aild 
something  to  what  her  family  had  already  done.  She 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  filling  her  home  continually 
with  choicest  comfort  and  cheer.  .An  air  of  elegance 
and  intelligent  refinement  surrounded  every  nook  and 
corner  of  her  house ;  and  her  house  was  kept,  first  of 
all,  for  husband,  daughter,  and  the  favored  prophet 
whom  the  Lord  lietimes  might  send.  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  always  found  a  welcome  in  her  heme.  Many 
who  once  enjoyed  her  generous  hospitality  will  read 
these  lines  with  tears.  Her  life  was  one  rulM  by  prin- 
cipie  and  sound  judgment,  and  devotion  to  Christ  was 
the  key  to  it  all.  For  thirty-five  years  she  had  l»een  a 
constant  reader  of  The  New  York  Evangelist.  A 
great  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors  attested  their 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted  family  in  attendance  upon 
the  funeral.  This  sad  occasion  recalled  to  many  minds 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  years  since  a  l»eloved  brother 
of  Mrs.  Bennett,  Hon.  Wright  Fish,  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  True  Delta,  and  also  his  most  excellent  wife, 
were  borne  by  loving  hands  from  that  same  door  to 
their  last  resting-place  on  earth.  It  will  be  a  comfort 
to  friends  at  a  distance  to  know  that  Mrs.  Bennett’s 
death  was  peaceful  and  most  triumphant.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  breathing  her  lust,  she  repeated  her  favorite  hymn, 
“  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fiy.” 

“.And  let  her  own  works  praise  her  within  the  gates.” 

w.  L.  p. 


XotCas. 


People’s  Hall. — The  Rev.  C.  C.Goss  has  fltted  up  a  part 
of  his  house,  at  97  Varick  street,  as  a  hall  for  Union  Re¬ 
vival  services,”  and  such  other  uses  as  the  needs  of  those 
attending  may  require  and  means  will  allow.  The  meet¬ 
ings  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thur8<lay  evenings  will  open 
with  a  short  discourse,  followed  with  devotional  singing, 
exjierlences,  submission  and  consecration  to  Christ, 

Opening  servlet  Thursday  evening,  April  16,  at  7J  o’ck>ck. 
Mr.  Goss  will  preside.  .Addresses  may  be  exiiected  from 
Rev.  Ed.  Judson,  D.D.,  Rev.  Halsey  Knapp,  D.D.,  Rev.  .A. 
Woodruff  Halsey,  and  Rev.  Stephen  Merritt.  Singing  le<l 
by  P.  J.  Reeves. _ 

An  Aged  .Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  In  per¬ 
fect  health,  but  without  a  charge,  would  t>e  happy  to  serve 
as  temiiorary  or  occasional  supply  to  any  church  In  city  or 
country.  Address  EVANGELIST,  care  J.  Laiipbler,  Fulton- 
street  Prayer-meeting,  New  York. 

A  Business  .Man  of  many  years’  experienee,  and 

with  hlght“st  reference,  desires  a  permanent  position  of 
trust  or  responsibility,  to  which  he  would  devote  his 
energies.  Address  confidentially,  with  particulars, 

W.  D.  P.,  Box  2658,  New  York  City. 


On  and  after  May  1, 1885,  all  advertisements 
printed  more  than  once  and  of  which  it  is 
made  a  condition  that  tlu^y  shall  always  be  put 
Xejrt  to  Reading  Matter  or  Top  of  Column  on 
either  the  third  or  seventh  pages  of  The  New 
York  Evangelist  will  be  charged  forty  cents  a 
nonpareil  line  each  insertion  for  the  space  occu¬ 
pied.  Agents  will  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
See  Business  Card  on  4th  page. 

THE  MISSION.ARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publlcaUons  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  usee,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  8.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  will  be  held  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
In  the  Oratory  of  the  Seminary,  on  Monday,  May  4th,  1885, 
at  3  P.  M. 

Examination.— The  next  annual  examination  will  begin 
on  Monday,  April  2Ttb,  and  be  continued  until  the  following 
Monday.  The  Committee  of  Examination  for  the  present 
session  will  meet  at  Stuart  Hall,  on  Thursday,  April  30th, 
at  4  P.  M. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  In 
April,  1882,  the  following  was  adopted,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  in  case  any  person  hereafter  appointed 
as  principal  upon  the  Examining  Committee  may  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  examination  or  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  his  regular  alternate,  "  he  Is  hereby  charged  to  secure. 
If  iKissIble,  the  attendance  of  any  other  member  of  the 
B<iard  as  his  alternate. 

The  usual  certificates  will  be  conferred  on  the  next  grad¬ 
uating  class  on  Tuesday,  May  5th,  In  the  presence  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  when  the  students  will  be  dismissed 
with  an  address  by  Rev.  William  D.  Snodgrass,  D.D.,  or  bis 
alternate. 

The  annual  sermon  at  the  close  of  the  session  will  be 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Everard  Kempshall,  D.D.,  or  In  case 
of  his  absence,  by  the  Rev.  George  T.  Purves. 

WILLI.AM  £.  SCHENCK,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SEMINARY. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Seminary  will  bold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  In  the  Seminary  Chapel  on  Tuesday,  May  .5,  at 
11  A.  M.,  when  It  is  expected  that  a  Necrological  Rejiort  will 
be  presented.  An  opportunity  will  be  given  for  Alumni  to 
offer  their  “  Reminiscences  of  Seminary  Life  and  Seminary 
Friends.”  The  Alumni  will  dine  together  in  Stuart  Hall. 
WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Northern  New 
Vork.— The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  will 
be  held  In  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  Schnectady,  N.  Y., 
on  Wetlnesday  and  Thursday,  April  22d  and  23d.  Opening 
devotional  meeting  at  4  P.  M.  on  Wednesday.  The  evening 
meeting  at  7J  P.  M.,to  which  all  are  Invited,  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D.  Morning  session  on 
Thursday  at  9  o’clock,  devoted  to  reptirts  of  the. year’s  work 
and  transaction  of  business.  At  2  P.  M.  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  conducting  Rands,  and  reports  from 
Bands,  after  which  Mrs.  Balnbrldge  will  address  the  meet¬ 
ing.  _ 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterlal 
Society  of  Geneva  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Pheli'S.  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  6th,  at  10  A.  M.  Mrs.  Balnbrldge,  a  missionary 
tourist  of  unusual  interest,  will  speak  to  the  ladies  In  the 
afternoon,  and  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  In  the  evening; 
also  addresses  by  Mrs.  Balnbrldge. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  PRICHARD,  Seorotary. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chippewa  will  meet  at  Chetek 
on  Tuesday,  May  5,  at  7J  P.  M.  Bring  Sessional  records 
and  dues.  F.  E.  STOUT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  Its  stated 
meeting  at  Carlstadt,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  2l8t,  at  lOJ 

A.  M.  E.  A.  BULKLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  will  meet  in  Valatle, 
N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  April  28th,  at  4  P.  M.  Assessments  and 
sessional  records  required. 

GEO.  O.  PHELPS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  meet  In  the  Mechanlc- 
vllle  Presbyterian  church  on  Monday,  April  20,  at  7J  P.  M. 
Statistical  reports  should  then  be  presented,  and  assess¬ 
ments  paid.  WILLIAM  IRVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Diinnison  will  meet  in  Lead- 
vllle.  Col.,  on  Friday.  April  24th,  at  10  A.  M.  The  Ladles’ 
Presbyterlal  Missionary  Stiolely  meet  at  the  same  i)lBce  and 
time.  CHARLES  E.  WALKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  meet  In  the 
First  Church  of  Peeksklll  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  3  P.  M. 

C.  W.  ADAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  meet  In  Mattl- 
tuck  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  at  21  P.  M. 

EPHER  WHITAKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brnnswirk  will  meet  at 
Milford,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Ajirll  2l8t,  at  11  A.  M.  Assess¬ 
ments  and  Sessional  rocoids  required.  Narratives  to  Rev. 
W.  L.  Cunningham,  Hamilton  Square,  by  Ai'rll  1.  Statis¬ 
tical  reports  to  Stated  Clerk  by  Aiirll  8. 

A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  will  meet  In  the  Sixth 
Church,  Albany,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  7J  P.  M. 

J.  N.  CROCKER,  StaU-d  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Gllbertsvllle 
on  Tuesday,  Ajirll  2Hth,  at  7J  p.  M.  The  Woman’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  at  91 
A.  M.  H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  Its  regular 
stated  meeting  In  the  First  Church,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  South 
Fourth  and  Sixth  streets,  on  Monday,  April  2()th,  at  4  P.  M. 

L.  R.  FOOTE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  In  Goshen,  on 
Tuesday,  .4prll  21st,  at  7J  P.  M. 

HENRY  A.  HARLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  In  Ovid  on 
Tuesday,  Ajirll  2l8t,  at  11  A.  M. 

B.  .M.  GOLDSMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  will  meet  In  the 
Crescent-avenue  Church,  Plainfield,  on  Tuesday,  Ai)rll  21, 
at  11  A.  M.  JOHN  C.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Reading,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Ajirll  21, 
at  7J  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  at  least  ten 
days  liefore  the  meeting  to  Rev.  John  F.  Pollock,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Narrative.  A  call  will 
be  made  for  statistical  rejiorts,  sessional  records,  collec¬ 
tions  for  General  Assembly  and  Presbyterlal  expenses,  and 
rei)ort8  from  sessions  on  payment  of  imstor's  salary. 

A.  M.  WOODS,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  meet  at.Cobocton 
on  Tuesday,  .\prll  21.  at  7J  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  at  10  A.  M.  and 
at  2  P.  M.  W.  A.  NILES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Port  Wayne  will  meet  at  De¬ 
catur,  Ind.,  on  Monday,  April  20.  at  7J  P.  M.  Statistical  re¬ 
ports  and  Sessional  records  will  be  called  for. 

The  Woman's  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  meets  at 
the  same  time  and  place. 

W.  F.  MATTHEWS,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Ozark  will  meet  In  Lockwood 
Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  April  28,  at  7.150  P.  M.,  and  will  t>o  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  W.  B.  McElwee. 

W.  8.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  f'lalrsviile  will  meet  at  Mar¬ 
tin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Ajirll  28,  at  2  P.  M. 

R.  M.  BROWN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  at  Medina  on 
Monday,  April  '27,  at  4  P.  M.  E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  In  Charl¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  7J  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  J.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  will  meet  In  the  House 
of  Hope  Church,  St.  Paul,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  71  P.  M. 

MAURICE  D.  EDWARDS,  8tate<l  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Morning  Sun 
on  Tuesday,  April  28,  at  7J  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Uhemong  will  meet  in  the  Lake- 
street  church,  Elmira,  on  Monday,  April  20,  at  7  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dobuque  will  meet  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Jesup,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  7 
P.  M.  W.  O.  HUSTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  meet  In  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wllkesbarre  on  Monday,  .4prll 
20.  at  7)  P.  M.  Excursion  tickets  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
rallroatf.  Members  paying  full  fare  to  Wllkesbarre  on  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad  return  at 
one-third  the  usual  fare  upon  certificate  of  Stated  Clerk. 

P.  H.  BROOKS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  meet  at  Tekaroah, 
Neb.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  21.  Session  Recfirds,  as¬ 
sessments,  statistics,  and  written  reports  will  be  due. 

J.  A.  HOOD,  Statol  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  .4prll  21,  at  7)  P.  il. 

W.  W.  COLMERY,  Stated  Clerk. 


EIDLEYS.  |A.S.HATCi&CO. 


POWDER 

Absolately  Pnro. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  /Sold 
only  in  cant.  ROYAL  BAxma  Powdeb  Oo.,  106  Wall  St.,  H.  T. 


Hmni 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else.  In  Hard  or  Sort  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  boast-keepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers — but  see  that  viie  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
Is  the  only  safe  article,  and  alvrays  bears 
name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


GREAT  HEART. 

Sermons  to  Children. 

By  the  Rev.  IT.  IT.  NE-WTOIT. 

16mo,  6  Illustrations . Sl.iiS 

THE  PILGRIM  SERIES. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Newton. 

5  volts,  16mo,  In  a  box . $6*  ! 

•  <X>NTA1NING 

1.  Little  and  Wise, . $1  *25 

2.  The  W  icket  Late, . 1  ’25 

8.  Interpreter’s  House,  -  -  -  -  1  ‘25 

4.  Palace  Beantifnl, . 1  25 

6.  Great  Heart, . 1  25 

"  Most  admirable  sermons  every  way.  If  children  are 
In  your  house  buy  them.  If  not,  they  will  do  you  good.” — 
Christian  Advocate. 

By  Dr.  BICHARD  N Elf  TON. 

The  Jewel  Case.  6  vols.,  16mo.  -  -  $7  50 

The  Wonder  Case.  6  vols.,  lOiiio.  -  -  7  50 

Rays  from  the  Sun, . 1  25 

The  King  in  his  Heaiity,  -  -  -  -  i  ‘25 

Pebbles  from  tlie  Brook,  -  -  -  -  1  25 

Bible  Promises, . 125 

Covenant  Names.  With  Portrait.  -  -  1  50 

aS-Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall  postage  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 

530  Broa&way,  ITe'w  Torh. 

The  New  York  Monthly  Fashion  Bazar. 

LATEST  SPRING  FASHIONS 
NOW  BEADY  IN  THE  MAY  NUMBER  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  .MONTHLY  FASHION  HAZAH, 

CONSISTING  OF 

The  first  Summer  fashion  plates,  models  of  lovely  suits  In 
light  goods,  young  ladles’  wab-rlng-i-lace  toilets,  new 
street  dresses,  walking  and  visiting  suits. 

AL80 

Children's  Spring  and  Summer  fashions.  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  millinery,  silk  and  straw  evening  bonnets,  and  new 
Imported  straw  bats. 

The  May  number  of  THE  NEW  YORK  FASHION  BAZAR 
contains  the  continuation  of 

DICK’S  SWEETHEART. 

By  “THE  DUCHEas,” 

Author  of  ”  Phyllis,”  “  Molly  Bawn,”  Ac.,  Ac. 

(Printed  from  advance  sheets.) 

It  contains  also  the  continuation  of 

THE  FUGITIVE  BRIDE ; 

Or,  The  Black  Bayou. 

BV  MARY  E.  BRYAN. 

Also,  the  continuation  of 

LESTER’S  SECRET. 

BY  MARY  CECIL  HAY,  ACTHOR  OF  “OLD  MYDDELTON’H 
MONEY,”  *C. 

It  contains  also  the  continuation  of 

THE  BELLE  OF  SARATOGA. 

BY  LUCY  RANDALL  COMFORT. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MONTHLY  FASHION  BAZAR  Is  for  sale 
by  all  newsdealers.  It  will  also  be  sent,  postage  prejiald, 
for  25  cents  per  single  coj-y.  The  subscription  price  Is  I2..’)0 
per  year.  Address  OEOROE  MUNRO,  17  to  27  Vandewater 
street.  New  York.  (P.  O.  Box  3751.) 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


Grand,  Allen  and  Orchard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

stravT goods. 

That  the  stock,  assortment,  and  variety  of  styles 
are  the  largest  in  the  city,  there  is  not  a  doubt ; 
and  as  to  cheapness,  we  simply  say.  Look  at  prices 
and  compare  them  with  other  houses. 

NEW  SHAPES  AND  COLORS  IN  CANTON  BRAIDS, 
24c.  AND  34c.  EACH. 

EXTRA  FINE  EASTERN  BRAIDS,  ALL  SHAPES  AND 
COLORS,  44c.  AND  64C. 

ENGLISH  ROUGH  AND  READY  HATS  AND  BON¬ 
NETS,  38c.,  44c.,  AND  64c. 

THE  POPULAR  SMALL  BONNET,  IN  TINSEL  AND 
VELVET,  ALL  COLORS,  78C. 

NEW  HATS  FOR  LADIES  AND  MISSES  (THE  FLYING 
scud),  in  all  colors,  44c.,  74c.,  and  98c. 

FANCY  AND  PLAIN  PEARL  BRAID  HATS  AND  BON¬ 
NETS,  44c.,  64c.,  AND  74c. 

EXTRA  FINE  ENGLISH  MILANS,  IN  ALL  THE  NEW 
SHAPES  AND  COLORS,  98C.  AND  $1.‘24. 

VERY  FINE  MILAN  AND  FANCY  EDGE  BONNETS, 

$1.62. 

children’s  HATS  IN  ALL  SHAPES  AND  COLORS, 
FULLY  TRIMMED  WITH  DEEP  BAND  OF  VELVET¬ 
FACED  VELVET,  ALSO  RIBBONS,  FEATHERS  TIPPED 
WITH  GOLD,  VERY  PRETTY,  AT  $2.24  AND  $2.98. 

THE  TOWN  TALK,  A  BEAUTIFUL  HAT  FOR  MISSES, 
IN  ALL  COLORS  AND  COMBINATIONS,  TRIMMED  CHE¬ 
NILLE  AND  RIBBON,  AT  98C.  EACH. 

THE  PRIMROSE,  FULL  TRIMMED  WITH  RIBBON  AND 
CHENILLE,  74c. 

TRIMMED  HATS. 

AS  TO  TRIMMED  HATS  AND  BONNETS,  THE  DIS¬ 
PLAY  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  OUR  MILLINERY  PARLOR  CAN¬ 
NOT  BE  EQUALLED  IN  THE  CITY,  AND  SUCH  HATS 
AS  ARE  OFFERED  AT  $13  ELSEWHERE  AS  EXTRAOR¬ 
DINARILY  CHEAP,  CAN  BE  HAD  AT  $8  AT  OUR  ES¬ 
TABLISHMENT. 

'  DRESS  coons. 

WE  QUOTE  A  FEW  PRICES  TO  CONVEY  AN  IDEA  OF 
THE  CHEAPNESS  OF  THE  ENTIRE  STOCK. 

54-inch  ALL-WOOL  TRICOTS,  IN  NEW  SPRING  COL- 
o  Rs,  87c.  A  yard;  worth  $1.25. 

52-inch  GRAY  MIXED  TRICOTS.  80c.  ;  WORTH 

$1.10. 

4’2-INCH  all-wool  french  poplin,  79c.  A  YARD  ; 
CHEAP  AT  $1. 

42- inch  all-wool  armube,  in  all  the  latest 
SHADES,  65c.  A  yard;  worth  87c. 

54-inch  BLACK  SATIN  FINISH  RADZIMERS,  $1.25 
A  yard;  cheap  at  $1.75. 

4()-INCH  all-wool  BLACK  COPURES,  58C.  A  YARD  ; 
everywhere  else  AT  75c. 

43- inch  all-wool  O’ft'OMAN  VELOURS,  65C.  A 
YARD  ;  WORTH  $1. 

‘200  PIECES  FANCY  BLOCK  PLAIDS,  ALL  COLORS, 
15c.  A  yard;  worth  25c. 

56-inch  O.  H.  GILBERT  SPRING  PLAIDS,  75C.  A 
yard;  worth  $1.‘25. 

FANCY  CLOTH  PLAIDS,  2‘2C.  A  YARD  ;  WORTH  35C. 
FULL  LINES  JACQUARD  CLOTHS  AND  FANCY  COM¬ 
BINATIONS,  nuns’  VEILINGS,  ALBATROSS 
BUNTINGS,  ETC. 

PARASOLS. 

THE  DISPLAY  OF  PARASOLS  AND  SUN  UMBHELL.aS 
INCLUDES  NEWEST  SHAPES  AND  DESIGNS. 

SATIN  COACHING  PARASOLS,  90C.,  $1.25,  AND 
$1.39. 

BLACK  SATIN  PARASOLS,  LINED,  $1.63. 

BLACK  SATIN,  LACE  TRIMMED,  $2.50. 

children’s  parasols,  20c.  TO  $3. 

FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

Spring  Numher  Now  Ready. 

SAMPLE  COPIFB,  15c.  ;  SUBSCRIPTION,  50c.  PER 


BANKERS. 

Ho.  5  HASSAH  ST.,  HEW  YflBI. 

Dealers  in  UNITED  STATES  BONDS  aad  other 
desirable  securities. 

All  marketable  STOCKS  and  BONDS  bonght  and 
sold  on  commission  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  or  In  the  open  market. 

Active  stocks  and  bonds  listed  at  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  bonght  and  sold  on  margin. 

UNITED  STATES  BONDS  and  other  CHOICB 
INVESTMENT  SECURITIES  bought  and  sold 
DIRECT  at  current  market  prices  NET. 

Deposits  received  and  interest 
allowed  on  balances. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 

Fancy  Stitches. 

FIFTY  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS  for  Fancy  Stitches,  showing 
colors  for  each  in  tasteful  oomblnatloBS.  Handsome,  unique 
and  instructive.  Every  lady  wants  them  for  art  neeuu:- 
woRK,  DECORATING,  CRAZY  PATCH  WORK,  etc.  Sent  by  mall 
fur  16  cents.  Mention  this  paper.  A.  L.  BLAMCBARD'S 
ART  ROOMS,  45  West  25th  street.  New  York. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 

SHTY-THIED  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Krat  day  of 
JANUARY,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL, ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  •  •  2,847,666  OO 

Reserre  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  406,798  64 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,141,726  91 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  ■  $7,896,090  66 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cask  In  Banks . . 

Bonds  and  Mor^ages,  being  first 

Iten  on  Real  Siitate . 

United  States  Stocks  (market -valne). 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  walne) . 

State  Ac  City  Ronds  (market  walne).. 
lioans  on  Ntocks.payable  on  demand. 
Interest  dne  on  Ist  January,  1885.... 
Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents . 

Real  Estate . 


$1151,736  41 

1,005,400  OO 
845,635  OO 

1,690,400  OO 
:eiSii,ooo,oo 

1*54,050  oo 
105, 68n  45 

356,009  79 
055,183  07 


OUT-OF-TOWN  DWELLERS,  WITH  THE  AID  OF  OUR 
MAGAZINE,  CAN  EN.JOY  THE  SAME  ADVAN¬ 
TAGES  AH  CITY  RESIDENTS. 

Rclianoo  con  be  {ilaccd  on  Ridley’s  prices  being 
tlie  very  lowest,  while  tiie  assortments  an?  the 
largest.  To  visit  their  establisliment  entails  no 
risk. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  31 IJ  to  341  GRAND  ST., 

56,  58  TO  70  ALLEN  .STREET, 

59  TO  65  ORCHARD  ST. 


CARPETS. 

GREAT  SPECIAL  SALE. 

inn  A  I  EXTRA  QUALITY  VELVETS, 

lllllll  5-rBAME  BODY  BRUSSELS, 

lUUU  i  PIF-CES  best  TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS, 

I  PIECES  BEST  ALL-WOOL  INORAIN8, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  KNOWN  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CARPET  TRADE. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  COLLECTION  EVER  SHOWN 
OF  WILTONS,  AXMINSTERS,  AND  FINE  PLUSH 
CARPETS  FOR  PARLORS  AT  EQUALLY  LOW  PRICES. 


Xotal . $7,305,000  55 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  "WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  UASSATT  STREET,  m^T  TORE. 

Sixty-fifth  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1, 1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,060,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insnrance,  •  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  107,448  89 ' 
Net  Surplus,  ....  469,447  08 

Total  Assets,  ....  $2,640,612  8ft' 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  tl,3a5,(X)0) . $1,670,925  35 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  166,360  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,703  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,046  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,436  00 

Railroad  Stock .  14,600  00 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  136,435  35 

Accrued  Interest .  10,668  67 

-  $3,646,613  86 

BEITJASOIT  S.  'WALOOTT,  Presideiit. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  I 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  j  *  Secretaries. 


Ass’t  Secretaries. 


MATTINGS. 


A  CARGO  JUST  RECEIVED.  OUR  OWN  DIRECT 
IMPORTATION. 

5000  ROLLS  WHITE,  RED  CHECK,  AND  FAN(T,  FROM 
$5  PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS. 

500  DIFFERENT  PATTERNS  OF  FINE  FANCY  MATTINGS 
FROM  $8  PER  BOLL  OF  40  YARDS. 


CARPETINGS  UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  OF  AXMINSTERS,  WILTONS, 
MOQUETTES,  BRUSSELS,  TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS,  AND 
INGRAINS  IS  NOW  BEING  OFFERED  AT  UNPRECE¬ 
DENTEDLY  LOW  PRICES. 

Upholstery  Goods. 

WE  HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  OUR  SPRING  IMPORTA¬ 
TIONS  OF  FURNITURE  COVERINGS,  CURTAINS  AND 
CURTAIN  MATERIALS  IN  ALL  THE  NEW  POPULAR 
COLORINGS. 

ALSO,  FRENCH,  SWISS,  AND  NOTTINGHAM  LACE 
CURTAINS. 

WINDOW  SHADES  MADE  AND  PUT  UP  IN  THE  BEST 
MANNER,  OR  MATERIAL  FURNISHED. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


The  Pre«bytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  in  O^rt-  ..i.i ...  imi  n  .nxL  x 

BROADWAY,  18th  &  19th  Streets, 


The  Woman's  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
at  tlie  same  place  on  Wednesday,  Ai  rll  22,  at  10  A.  M.  and  2 
P.  M.  Addresses  from  Home  and  Foreign  mtsslouarles. 
Delegates  from  all  the  churches  are  Invited. 

IS.AAC  O.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  in  Bryan, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  71  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 


>EW  YORK. 


_ gttgftirsg  ISTotCrtge _ 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colixirtera  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  end 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treaa- 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

496,8^*2  .\ew  and  Old  Cooks  almost  Oifen  .4way. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  a. 

SI  Chaiuhers  Street, 

Jl^Thlrd  Door  We*t  of  City  Ball  Park,  Now  York.-^ 


NEW  GOODS.  NEW  STYLES.  BOTTOM  PRICES. 
100  PIECES  OF  SILK  PLUSH  AT  $1.75  PER  YARD; 
WORTH  $2.50. 

.50  PIECES  SILK  PLUSH  AT  $2  PER  YARD  ;  WORTH  $3. 
80  PIECES  FURNITURE  PLUSH  AT  $1  AND  $1.25  PER 
yard;  WORTH  $1.50  AND  $2. 

5C0  PAIRS  TURCOMAN  CHENILLE  CURTAINS  AT  $12 
PER  pair;  WORTH  $18. 

1000  PAIRS  OF  LACE  CURTAINS  FROM  $1  PFJl  PAIR. 
WINDOW  SHADES  [a  SPECIALTY]. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  GO. 

Sixth  Ave.  and  13th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

A  /ll^'KrmQWANTKD  for  the  MISSOURI 

STEAM  WASHER. 

Itwill  paranr  InteJliffent  man  or  wnmnn  ^ 

neekintf  profitable  employment  to  write 
for  Illustrated  Circularand  iermn  ot 
Afrency  for  this  Celebrated  Washer. 

Kxclnsive  territory  and  sampleWftsher^B'^’c^j|xdMPA 
sent  on  ten  daystnal  on  liberal  terms. 

1.0.  O'BSUM,  S.W.cor  Itk  k  Uarktt  Sh..  FUl«ael«hU.Fi. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


PRACTICAL  IIVgTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEiV  IN 

mfx:banical  and  ABCRiTEcrruBAL  DBAWiNG.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NA'nONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

70  k  72  West  23d  street.  New  York. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  Lzszan  ttioyerszt?, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prej>ared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  ail.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

\ 'ANSAR  COI.L.BOB,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V., 

FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 
With  a  complete  College  Course,  Schools  of  Painting  and 
Music,  Astronomical  Observatory,  LaiK)raU)ry  of  Chemistry' 
and  Physics,  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  a  Museum  of 
Art,  a  Library  of  1.7,00fl  volumes,  ten  Professors,  twenty- 
three  Teachers,  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  Its  work. 
Students  at  present  admitted  to  a  preparatory  course. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

8.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


CDNTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BBOABVAY,  BW  TOBK. 

Statement,  January  1st,  1885. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)... $1,998,999  35 
“  “  (Inland  Bisks)...  95^94  75 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims...,  449,586  90 

Capital  paid  In  In  cash .  1,090,090  OO 

Net  gurpius .  1,535,991  59 

$4,938,501  99 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,090.00. 

DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  MOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  9d  Vlee-Presldent. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUB^ 

OEOROE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER. 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MOCURDT, 

THEODORE  I.  BUSTED.  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

WILLIAM  M.  RICBARD8,  CBABLE8  B.  BOOTB, 

BORAOE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  B.  BUBLBUi;, 

8.  B.  CBITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED,  BRADISB  JOBNfAIN. 

BENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINOBAM, 

WILUAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

BIRAM  BARNEY,  JOBN  B.  REED. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Departmentr 
B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C  H.  BUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

156  and  158  Broadway. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Independent. 

A  TKAB  ago  this  Institution  made  an  excellent  statement, 
which  was  then  presented  to  the  puMlo  through  our  col¬ 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  us  stating  ths  most  Important 
facts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  Ita  “  net 
surplus  over  and  above  the  legal  amount  held  for  leaerva 
and  for  all  unadjusted  losses  and  claims  awaiting  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  $2,229,371.09,”  and  It  then  held  good  assets 
amounUng  to  $10,662,746.78.  To-day  the  facts  and  figures 
are  again  given  to  Its  numerous  policy-holders  and  the 
public.  In  Its  annual  statement  found  In  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  In  Its  business  and 
strength  during  the  year  Just  closed.  Its  total  receipts  for 
the  year  1883  for  premiums.  Interest  on  investments,  rents, 
etc.,  wore  $2,080,729.94.  Its  dlsbursemsats  for  the  same 
period  lor  death  claims,  dividends,  salaries,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  were  $1,476,178.31,  leaving  on  the  first  day  at  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  reliable  assets  amounting  to  $10,8714.84.36,  and  a 
net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  of  $3,389460.59. 
We  have  known  personally  all  the  official  managers  of  this 
trustworthy  company  during  tbs  whole  thirty-four  years 
of  Its  history,  and  as  one  of  the  Interested  policy-holders 
have  watched  It  and  taken  a  deep  Interest  In  Its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  conservative  management  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  has  steadily  strengthened  and  Increased 
our  confidence  In  this  Instltntlon,  an4  ws  most  heartily 
commend  it  again  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  often  done  be¬ 
fore,  as  worthy  of  their  patronage  and  good  words  In  wide¬ 
ly  extending  Its  usefulness. 

Its  officers  are:  Benry  Stokes,  President;  J.  L.  Halsey, 
First  Vice-President;  H.  B.  Stokes,  Second  Vtcs-SMSldsat} 
H.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary;  8.  N.  Stobblns,  Aettiary. 
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KVBN  IN  8ARD1S. 

(Bev.  111.  1-6.) 

Listen  to  the  Spirit  saying 
To  the  Church  in  Sardis :  Write, 
While  thou  hast  a  name  for  living, 
Thou  thyself  hast  perished  quite. 
Stay !  there  are  a  few  in  Sardis, 
Wondering,  working, 
Watching,  waiting. 

For  the  coming,  tardy  coming. 

Of  their  Saviour  in  the  night : 

Say  thou  to  the  few  in  Sardis, 

They  shall  walk  with  Me  in  white. 


PHIL/LDELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Oreenwich-etreet  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mistaken  views  as  to  the  comparative  im¬ 
portance  of  churches,  play  much  too  large  a 
part  in  the  thought  and  action  of  ministers 
and  people.  Churches  in  rural  districts,  small 
Id  nui&bers,  weak  in  pecuniary  resources,  may 
yet  be,  not  only  worthy  of  the  best  talent  and 
of  the  highest  order  of  piety  in  the  pulpit,  but 
may  prove  in  the  long  run,  to  have  made  a 
much  greater  mark  upon  the  generation  than 
many  a  church  set  on  a  city  hill  and  known 
throughout  the  land.  From  such  churches 
many  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  city 
churches  have  been  received,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  finest  pulpit  talent,  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  pastors  and  the  most  successful  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  same  is  true  of  city  churches 
outside  the  central  circle  of  wealth  and  num¬ 
bers.  If  the  aggregate  of  city  churches  make  a 
body,  those -congregations  on  the  margins  are 
organs  that  are  all  the  time  contributing  to 
the  very  life  of  the  body.  We  can  as  well  do 
without  whatare  considered  the  strong  church¬ 
es  as  we  can  without  the  weaker  churches,  for 
the  strength  of  the  strong  comes  from  the 
hands  of  the  weaker.  One  of  the  most  useful 
churches  in  our  city  is  the  “  Greenwich-street 
Church,"  and  one  of  the  most  faithful,  and  in 
the  best  sense,  one  of  the  most  successful,  pas¬ 
tors  is  the  pastor  of  that  church,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hutton.  For  nearly  eighteen  years  has 
this  brother  stood  at  his  post  in  faithful  work, 
in  season  and  out  of  season. 

In  the  Spring  of  1862  a  few  members  of  the 
Old  Pine-street  ”  Church— the  Third  Presby¬ 
terian — organized  a  Sabbath-school  on  Reed 
street  below  Second,  and  called  it  the  Brainard 
Mission,  after  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Brainard,  D.D.  Mr.  Randolph  Sailer,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who.se 
weakness  of  eyes  forbade  his  entrance  upon 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  became  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  In  January,  1866,  a  chapel,  which 
had  cost  some  ten  thousand  dollars,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  and  occupied  by  the  school.  The  next 
year  Mr.  Hutton,  a  licentiate  of  the  Fourth 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  graduate  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise, 
and  in  six  months  from  that  time,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1867,  the  Greenwich-street  Church 
was  organized  with  twenty-eight  members. 
In  November,  1868,  Mr.  Hutton  was  installed 
pastor.  The  death  of  Mr.  Sailer  in  January, 
1869,  whose  contributions  and  services  had 
been  invaluable,  inflicted  a  sore  loss  upon  the 
church.  In  1879,  at  an  expense  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  great  improvement  was  made  in 
the  edifice,  and  more  recently  still  additional 
improvements  have  shown  that  the  members 
of  that  church  “take  pleasure  in  her  stones 
and  favor  the  dust  thereof.”  During  Mr.  Hut¬ 
ton’s  pastorate  448  have  been  added  to  the 
membership  of  this  church ;  and  while  it  is 
true  that  removals  from  its  bounds  are  very 
frequent,  yet  these  are  but  removals  to  other 
fields  of  labor.  The  congregation  is  out  of 
debt,  the  people  united,  the  pastor  full  of  cour¬ 
age  and  ready  to  every  good  work.  At  first 
the  church  was  a  mission  enterprise,  but  ten 
years  ago  the  pastor  insisted  upon  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  three  hundred  dollars  thus  far  receiv¬ 
ed,  and  to  work  on  with  such  supjwrt  as  the 
people  were  able  to  give.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  raising  a  manse  fund,  and  so  well  known 
and  so  highly  esteemed  is  our  brother  Hutton, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  success  in 
the  effort  for  this  much  needed  object. 

Honor  the  Face  of  the  Old  Man. 

A  ninety-first  birthday  that  finds  one  well 
and  comparatively  strong,  with  eyes  that  ask 
no  favors  of  spectacles,  a  brain  in  sound, 
healthy  action,  and  a  reputation  for  integrity 
and  for  far-reaching  philanthropic  sympathies 
and  activities  extending  through  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  may  well  attract  public  attention  and  ex¬ 
cite  admiration.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
Mr.  James  J.  Barclay  of  our  city  has  acted  as 
Secretary  of  the  Boird  of  Directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pine 
streets.  And  on  the  15th  of  January,  dark, 
cold,  and  stormy  though  it  was,  a  large  com¬ 
pany  assembled  at  the  Institution  to  “  honor 
the  face  of  the  old  man.”  The  pupils,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them,  were  assembled  in  the  ehaiKd. 
Mr.  Barclay  sat  in  a  handsome  arm-chair,  the 
gift  of  the  Directors.  A  basket  of  flowers  was 
offered  by  the  girls ;  a  written  address  was  i)re- 
sented  by  the  boys ;  another  by  the  teachers ; 
addresses  were  made  by  Joseph  Patterson, 
Esq.,  ex-Mayor  Fox,  by  Dr.  Peet  (Princi|>ul 
of  the  New  York  institution),  and  by  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  the  addresses  Mr.  Bar¬ 
clay  made  a  very  happy  response,  after  which 
the  children  passed  in  procession  before  him, 
each  kissing  the  hand  as  they  passed.  In  the 
reception-room  Mr.  Barclay  received  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  his  friends,  and  resiKUided  very 
heartily  to  my  invitation  to  be  i>resent  at  the 
ninety-first  anniversary  of  my  birthday. 

Mr.  Barclay  is  a  lawyer,  his  law-oflice  now 
occupying  the  site  of  the  jail  of  one  hundred 
years  ago.  He  is  with  one  exception  the  old¬ 
est  living  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar. 
His  book  entitled  “A  Memorial  of  Abraham 
Hutton,”  contiiins  the  best  history  of  Institu¬ 
tions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ever  published. 

The  address  of  the  Board  of  Directors  re¬ 
cords  its  high  sense  of  the  value  of  his  contin¬ 
uous,  untiring,  and  intelligent  labors  on  behalf 
of  the  deaf-mutes,  and  adds  “At  the  close  of  a 
life  now  approaching  a  century  of  unflagging 
effort  to  minister  to  and  relieve  distress,  sor¬ 
row,  and  infirmity  of  every  kind,  we  trust  we 
may  apply  the  words  spoken  by  the  King :  ‘  In¬ 
asmuch  us  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  un¬ 
to  Me.’  ” 

There  are  those,  unhappily,  who  leave  the 
world  stabbed,  scarred,  mutilated,  made  mis¬ 
erable  by  their  acts  and  their  teachings,  and 
for  whom  and  for  the  world  it  had  been  better 
that  they  had  never  been  born.  But  memories 
of  work  done  to  make  the  world  happier, 
brighter,  and  better,  form  an  evening-glow  of 
life  that  sweetly  gilds  the  i>assage  to  the  tomb. 

LalWyette  College. 

A  good  while  ago  we  found  ui>on  our  table 
the  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Knox,  President 
of  this  College.  It  was  from  a  very  pleasant 
pastoral  charge,  in  which  Dr.  Knox  had  done 
most  eflacient  work,  and  so  endeared  himself 
to  his  people,  that  they  felt  the  seimration  to 
be  a  sore  bereavement,  that  the  unanimous 
call  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  took  him  to  pre¬ 
side  over  Lafayette  College.  The  inaugural 
address  is  replete  with  sound  thought  and  in¬ 


teresting  information  on  the  great  subject  of 
collegiate  education.  Few  persons  competent 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  will  question  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  that  “  The  university, 
the  college,  is  a  necessity,  in  order  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  competent  men  without  it  as  well  as 
within  it  to  do  the  work  of  life  in  its  command¬ 
ing  places,”  And  no  truer  word  was  ever 
spoken  than  this:  “The  college  on  whose 
foundation-stone  is  inscribed  the  motto  ‘  Pro 
Christo  et  ejus  cruce,'  and  whose  daily  life  is 
inspired  with  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  is  the 
college,  other  things  being  equal,  which  will 
exert  the  best,  the  highest,  and  the  most  per¬ 
manent  influence  on  those  whom  it  instructs, 
and  through  them  on  society  and  the  world.” 

If  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church,  so  are  the  toils,  sacrifices,  self-denials, 
and  prayers  of  the  founders  the  prolific  seed 
of  abounding  fruit  in  institutions  that  have 
their  origin  in  a  soil  fertilized  by  them.  And 
the  soil  out  of  which  Lafayette  College  has 
grown  was  thus  fertilized  as  few  like  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  by  the  toils,  prayers,  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  its  founder,  the  well  known  George 
Junkin,  D.D.,  successively  President  of  Lafa¬ 
yette  College,  of  Miami  University,  then  again 
of  Lafayette,  and  then  of  Washington  College, 
Virginia.  The  labors  of  other  Presidents,  es¬ 
pecially  of  those  of  the  devoted  Cattell,  are 
known  to  all.  And  now  when  this  institution 
enters  ui)on  another  era  of  usefulness,  it  is  to 
be  hoi>ed  that  some  of  the  Greathearts  to  whom 
God  has  given  the  means  will  add  the  funds 
necessary  to  give  full  swing  to  its  capacities 
for  good  to  the  youth  within  its  reach,  and  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  it  so  faithfully 
serves,  and  to  the  nation  at  large.  We  know’ 
of  no  other  college  in  the  land  where  more 
thorough  instruction  is  given,  where  young 
men  are  safer  from  temptation,  or  where  they 
are  under  more  hallowed  spiritual  influences, 
than  that  over  which  Dr.  Knox  presides. 

Herman  J.  Lombaert. 

So  long  as  a  given  organ  of  the  body  per¬ 
forms  its  functions,  we  are  hardly  aw’are  of  the 
existence  of  the  organ  ;  but  when  an  arrest  is 
laid  upon  it,  and  it  ceases  to  act  we  see  how 
large  a  i)art  it  played  in  the  general  economy. 
And  when  death  removes  from  his  place  in  the 
economy  of  life  one  w’ho  has  been  for  long  a 
modest,  unobtrusive  but  i)owerful  force,  we 
learn  by  the  jar  and  shock,  how  strangely  in¬ 
sensible  we  have  been  to  the  presence,  action 
and  value  of  such  a  force. 

Mr.  Lombaert  was  an  able  and  experienced 
railroad  engineer;  a  Vice  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  President  of  the 
American  Steamship  Company,  and  by  his 
devotion  to  the  many  and  arduous  duties  laid 
upon  him,  wore  himself  out  before  his  time. 
In  his  prostration  wo  are  shown  another  of 
many  examples  of  the  principle  of  vicarious 
sacrifice,  such  as  we  see  when  the  soldier  dies 
for  his  country,  as  when  the  member  of  the 
household  wears  out  the  life  for  other  members 
of  the  family  fold.  In  the  clash  and  clang  of 
railroad  machinery,  the  rumble  and  roar  of 
coming  and  going  trains,  the  screech  of  the 
steam  whistle,  and  the  hiss  of  steam,  we  see 
very  little  to  suggest  the  idea  of  mercy  and  love. 
And  yet  should  this  great  railroad  system  be 
suddenly  paralyzed  and  its  countless  vehicles  of 
transportation  lie  dormant  for  a  w’eek,  society 
would  be  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  and  even 
the  unthinking  would  learn  that  these  “  mo¬ 
nopolies  ”  touch  the  quick  of  our  civilization 
and  social  comfort  at  millions  of  points.  The 
agency  that  lifts  the  produce  of  the  fields  and 
drops  the  burden  a  thousand  miles  away,  that 
doubles,  quadruples  the  values  of  farms  and 
crops,  that  takes  us  by  the  hand,  places  us  in 
a  parlor  and  so  soon  opens  the  door  for  us  at 
our  destination  a  hundred— five  hundred  miles 
off;  bearing  the  bridegroom  to  his  bride,  the 
mother  to  her  sick  child,  the  boy  to  the  father’s 
funeral,  and  man  from  place  to  place  to  earn 
his  bread,  such  an  agency  is  certainly  doing  a 
work  of  both  necessity  and  mercy.  It  was  to 
this  work  Mr.  Lombaert  gave  his  very  vitali¬ 
ties. 

In  these  days  when  every  morning  news¬ 
paper  blushes  with  announcements  of  fraud, 
forgery,  villany  in  every  form,  it  iis  something 
to  be  able  now.  and  then  to  point  to  a  man  of 
magnificent  fidelity,  and  such  was  Herman  J. 
Lombaert.  Indeed  it  was  his  even  exaggerated 
view  of  the  obligations  that  lay  on  him  that 
broke  him  down.  Solicited  again  and  again 
to  withdraw  for  a  time  for  recreation  and  re¬ 
pose,  he  replied  by  continuing  at  his  post  till 
his  brain  gave  way  and  he  was  permanently 
laid  aside.  As  a  Christian  at  the  communion 
table  we  gave  him  the  bread  and  wine  as  to  an 
Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile. 
His  liberality  was  princely.  Years  ago  we  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  pulpit  the  name  of  one  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  going  from  house  to  house 
telling  the  story  of  the  Cross  and  stated  how 
nuich  need  there  was  for  such  work  in  our  city 
and  that  this  man  was  rt'ady  to  enter  upon  the 
work  if  support  could  bo  found.  Mr.  Lam- 
beart  met  meat  the  pulpit  stiiirs  and  said  “  Let 
him  come.  I  will  pay  his  .salary.”  And  that 
man  thus  introduced  was  the  instrument  of 
bringing  at  least  four  hundred  souls  to  the 
Cross,  and  of  lifting  many  families  from  en¬ 
grossment  with  the  material  drudgeries  of  life 
into  the  pure  atmosphere  and  lofty  duties  of 
the  Gospel.  With  a  better,  more  faithful  man, 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  with  a  grander 
pattern  of  fidelity  than  was  found  in  Herman 
J.  Lombaert,  Philadeli>hia  is  seldom  called 
to  part.  W.  P.  Breed. 


SLIBBIX;  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  city  of  Philadeli)hia  has  been  greatly 
exercised  recently  about  a  prize-tight  whicli 
was  to  have  come  off  last  Thursday  evening. 
The  ministers  discussed  the  coming  disgrace  in 
their  meeting,  and  a  committee  waited  upon 
the  Mayor  to  induce  him  to  interfere  and  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Another  committee  of  citizens  also 
waited  ut>on  him,  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
both  delegations,  telling  them  it  was  to  be  “a 
scientific  exhibition  for  i>oints,”  whatever  that 
may  mean.  He  stated  that  he  would  consult 
the  city  solicitor  as  to  the  legality  of  the  affair, 
and  wouhl  at  all  events  have  his  oflicers  on 
hand  to  stop  the  “exhibition  ”  if  it  should  de¬ 
generate  into  a  t>rize  fight  or  a  slugging  matcdi. 

The  city  solicitor  declined  to  decide  whether 
the  exhibition  was  to  be  a  “  prize-fight  ”  or  not, 
leaving  that  responsibility  with  the  Mayor,  but 
in  a  published  communication  he  (luoted  the 
law  to  the  mayor,  showing  prize-fights  to  be 
thoroughly  illegal.  The  Mayor,  however,  de¬ 
clined  positively  to  interfere  andj  stop  the 
“  mill.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  apiminted  day,  how¬ 
ever,  a  warrant  was  obtained  by  our  District 
Attorney,  George  S.  Graham,  (w  ho  by  the  w’ay 
is  a  good  Presbyterian  elder)  from  Judge  Fell, 
and  the  two  pugilists  with  their  abettors  were 
the  same  afternoon  arrested  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Judge.  Every  effort  was  made  by  op¬ 
posing  counsel  to  befog  the  Judge  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  intended  “  mill,”  but  Attorney  Gra¬ 
ham  is  used  to  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
would  allow  no  dust  thrown  in  the  Judge’s  eyes. 
He  denounced  the  affair  as  brutalizing,  demor¬ 
alizing,  degrading.  The  Judge  promptly  bound 
the  princi|)als  over  in  $5,000  each  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  $5,000  additional  each  to  apiiear  at 
court  and  answer  to  the  charge  of  conspiring 


to  break  the  law.  The  $20,000  was  obtained 
from  two  saloon-keepers  at  about  6  o’clock  in 
the  evening. 

The  hall  to  be  used  is  a  skating  rink  hold¬ 
ing  probably  6,000  people,  who  were  to  stand 
packed  together,  some  300  seats  only  being 
provided  close  around  the  raised  platform  in 
the  centre.  The  seats  were  sold  at  $5  each, 
and  the  demand  for  the  standing  room  was 
said  to  be  double  the  capacity  of  the  hall.  Not 
less  than  15,000  people  were  gathered  at  the 
building  waiting  admission,  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  not  being  known  to  the  crowd. 
Many  of  the  crowd  came  from  distant  towns 
and  cities.  These  were  even  more  disgusted 
than  the  remainder. 

It  is  said  that  the  fight  w’as  not  to  have  last¬ 
ed  more  than  four  or  five  minutes.  To  us  un¬ 
scientific  church  folk,  it  seems  marvellous 
that  more  than  $12,000  would  be  so  eagerly 
parted  with  for  so  brief  a  sight  of  a  brutalizing, 
disgusting  fight. 

It  has  since  been  openly  charged  that  the 
Mayor  was  to  have  received  one-third  of  the 
“gate-money”  for  his  permission  and  protec¬ 
tion,  Upon  the  publication  of  the  charge  the 
Mayor  emphatically  denied  it,  and  called  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  best  citizens  around  him  to  consult 
as  to  how  best  to  repel  the  infamous  charge. 
One  of  them  plainly  told  him  that  he  should 
have  called  them  for  consultation  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  when  they  would  have  advised  him  to 
stop  the  exhibition. 

Good  comes  out  of  the  affair  after  all,  as  the 
Mayor  is  showing  renew’ed  activity  in  closing 
gambling  dens,  low  concert  and  variety  sa¬ 
loons  and  dives,  and  even  instructing  his  po¬ 
lice  to  look  after  the  skating  rinks. 

G.  W.  M. 


TEMPERANCE. 

“  Very  often  do  I  think,”  recently  said  the 
father  of  four  boys  whose  manly  life  has  been 
a  comfort  and  joy  to  him,  “  if  one  of  these  dear 
boys  had  gone  dow’n  by  the  same  road  I  see  so 
many  travelling,  could  I  have  borne  it? ”  This 
thought  is  well  voiced  in  the  following  linos  : 

COULD  I  HAVE  BORNE  IT? 

BY  MARY  E.  DUSTIN. 

Could  I  have  borne  it  ?  I  often  think 
If  one  of  my  idols  had  bowed  to  drink, 

If  one  of  my  kings  had  laid  his  crown 
At  the  feet  of  the  mighty  monster  down  ; 

If  one  of  my  darlings  had  sold  his  soul 
For  the  pottage  mess  in  a  drunkard’s  bowl — 

I  thank  Thee,  dear  Father,  I  do  not  know, 

I  thank  Thee  Thou  hast  not  tried  me  so. 

Could  I  have  borne  it  ?  to  see  the  light 

Of  the  demon  Hash  from  the  blue  eyes  so  bright. 

Telling  that  reason  and  will  had  flown. 

And  wine  and  wildness  sat  on  their  throne — 

While  the  sweet,  pure  look  had  gone  from  the  face. 
And  base  brutality  sat  in  its  place — 

I  thank  Thee,  dear  Father,  I  do  not  know, 

I  thank  Thee  Thou  hast  not  tried  me  so. 

Could  I  have  borne  it  ?  and  lived  long  y<'ars. 

With  sorrow  for  meat,  and  drink  of  tears, 

While  the  heart  was  dying  of  hunger  and  pain. 

As  it  loved  and  longed  and  hoped  in  vain. 

O !  the  dead  that  live  on  this  bright,  glad  day, 

While  the  sunshine  sweet  o’er  graves  doth  play — 

I  thank  Thee,  dear  Father,  I  do  not  know, 

I  thank  Thee  Thou  hast  not  tried  me  so. 

If  the  plants  I  have  loved,  my  own  dear  boys. 

My  care  and  my  pride,  my  dearest  joys. 

If  on  them  had  fallen  this  dew  of  death. 

And  they  never  had  wakened  at  morning’s  breath. 
Would  the  Spring  for  me  have  brought  its  flowers. 
Or  the  roses  have  bloomed  in  Summer  bowers — 

I  thank  Thee,  dear  Father,  I  do  not  know, 

I  thank  Thee  Thou  hast  not  tried  me  so. 

How  many  mu.st  bear  it  ?  the  very  air 
Is  full  of  smoke  of  dwellings  fair, 

.And  the  sound  of  sighing  on  every  broez(>. 

While  thousands  ar<^  planting  their  willow  trees. 

If  the  fire  that  lives  in  the  fruit  of  the  vino 
Had  scorched  and  biackened  this  home  of  mine. 
How  I  could  have  borne  it  I  do  not  know — 

I  thank  Thee  Thou  hast  not  tried  me  so. 

How  many  must  bear  it  ?  the  mighty  woe 
That  is  making  grav(‘s  o’er  the  hillsides  grow. 

That  is  tying  crape  folds  on  cottage  door. 

And  stilling  the  music  on  palace  floor, 

That  is  toppling  the  tallest  towers  down 
Where  the  hands  the  hopes  of  men  doth  crown — 

If  it  had  come  and  called  for  my  dead 
And  laid  them  to  sleep  in  a  hopeless  bod  ! 

O  !  it  is  better  to  praise  than  pray. 

To  be  thankful  than  weep  on  this  bright,  glad  day. 
Help  me  to  remember  those  who  bi'ar 
,\n  aching  heart  under  garments  fair ; 

Help  me  to  rernendier  the  tempted  and  tried; 

Ever,  good  angels,  be  by  their  side — 

Help  me  to  remember  those  who  know. 

And  thank  Thee  Thou  hast  not  tried  me  so. 

The  mainspring  of  the  liquor  business  is  its 
larg('  ])ercontage  of  profit.  Commenting  upon 
the  activity  and  propagandism  of  the  brewers, 
the  Toledo  Blade  pertinently  says;  “  The  second 
house  in  any  new  settleimuit  is  a  beer-shop,  and 
the  brewers  an*  at  work  every  moment  intro¬ 
ducing  their  ))oison  into  communities  hereto¬ 
fore  exemjit.  They  are  at  work  with  oceans  of 
money  and  with  an  enei  gy  born  of  avarice  that 
can  never  be  satisfied,  entrap|>ing  the  best  men 
ami  the  brightest  boys,  and  making  of  them 
their  boml  slaves.  They  are  ('stablishing  their 
poison-mills  everywhere ;  they  are  making  an 
aggn'ssive  warfare  upon  humanity.  The  evil 
has  become  systemized,  and  the  making  of 
drunkards  is  as  n'gular  a  business  as  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  wheat.” 

Tohd  abstainers  now  are  not  rc'ganled  as 
“  pecidiar  ”  or  “  singular  ”  because  they  decline 
the  proffiTed  gla.ss,  as  was  tin*  ease  but  a  gene¬ 
ration  ago.  Dr.  James  Edmunds  of  London,  in 
a  r<>cent  address,  said  that  “  tw'i'iity  years  ago, 
wIk'Ii  he  used  to  gotoilinnersand  tak*>  no  wirn*, 
he  very  rarely  escai)ed  being  involved  in  a  long 
argument  by  the  gentlemen  on  his  right  ami 
left  as  to  his  fanaticism  in  not  taking  wine  ;  but 
now  when  In*  wimt  out  to  dinner  he  found  that 
the  excuse  wjis  rathe)-  on  the  side  of  those  who 
took  wine.” 

What  ciin  be  filainer  tlnin  that  one-half  of  the 
Inumin  nice  could  not  do  jinything  which  the 
other  hiilf  rt'solntely  l  ejected  iind  punished  with 
contempt?  If  this  lie  griinb'd,  it  fellows  tlnit 
the  cure  of  intempeiance,  of  vulgaiity,  of  gi-oss 
di.ssipiition  {imongmen,  lies  wholly  in  tin*  luinds 
of  women  ;  dii-('ctly  and  i)roximately  in  the  hands 
of  young  woimm,  whose  fi  iends  the  young 
men  speci.-illy  o])i)osed  t<>  or  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
sipation  ;  imlirc'ctly  and  i-emotely  in  the  Inuids 
of  the  motheis,  who  give  the  (hinghters  their 
meial  tone.  Suppose  there  weie  anywhei-e  ii 
society  of  gills  seriously  biim led  togetlnu-  umh'r 
ill)  earnest  moi-iil  eompiict  to  hiiv<‘  no  nnsobc-r, 
l  eck less  young  men  for  friends.  Wlmt  ii  gr(>at 
jtower  for  good,  wlnit  ji  huge  lamifying  infhi- 
('iici'  for  honor,  solnicdy.  and  good  moi'iils,  might 
Slid)  ii  eomj'any  of  high-minde<l  girls  exeit. 
.Ami  sujqiost-  ii  whole  <*ommnnity  of  such,  a  vil¬ 
lage,  ji  town,  or  city,  whei'e  !i  noble  moi-id  senti¬ 
ment  ei  eated  lu-aetically  such  a  compact  among 
the  women.  Would  not  the  moial  results  be 
e(pially  ceitiiin  iiml  gi-eat  ?  Would  this  dennuxl 
very  gieat  sa«Tifice  on  the  pfiit  uf  the  young 
women,  too  gi-»‘at,  stern,  {ind  ideal,  to  be  ex¬ 
pected’? — Chiciigo  Herahl. 

WHAT  THE  COMMUNITY  AT  I.AUGE  LOSES  BY  IT. 

Let  ns  [lursue  tiiis  further  by  means  of  a 
couple  of  supposed  instances,  such  as  occur 
every  day;  John  Smith  has  lieen,  during  the 
week,  a  capable  and  industrious  workman,  earn¬ 
ing  full  wages  everv'  day.  Saturday  night  he 
gets  his  pay  and  goes  to  the  stores',  whme  he 
falls  in  with  boon  companions  and  spends  his 
week’s  wages  at  the  grog-shop,  standing  treat, 
ami  drinking  himself  until  his  money  is  gone. 
Late  at  night  he  is  put  into  the  street  drunk, 
the  liquor-seller  having  got  his  money  and  bemg 
ready  to  close  the  shop.  Result  the  first ;  The 
liquor-seller  has  received,  say  twelve  dollars,  of 
winch  at  least  three-quarters,  or  nine  dollars,  is 
profit.  Result  the  second ;  Smith  is  arrested 
and  put  into  the  lock-up  for  the  r*‘mainder  of 
the  night ;  in  the  morning  he  Ls  brought  before 
a  magistrate,  and  fined  one  dollar  and  costs, 
amounting  to  at  lea.st  five  dollars,  ami  usually 
more,  for  want  of  which  he  goes  to  jail  for  ten 
days.  Result  the  third  ;  Smith’s  family  applies 
to  the  overseei’s  of  the  poor  for  assistance,  and 
they  being  unable  to  refuse,  are  likely  to  expend 
five  or  six  dollars.  Total  results,  leaving  out 


the  moral  deterioration  of  Smith  and  his  family, 
nine  dollars  profit  to  the  liquor-seller,  costs  of 
prosecution  paid  by  the  county.  Smith  and  his 
family  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  town  and 
county  for  ten  days,  and  Smith’s  productive  labor 
for  ten  days  lost  to  the  community. 

At  the  least  calculation,  in  order  that  the 
liquor-seller  may  make  his  profit,  the  commu¬ 
nity  has  lost  much  more  than  an  equal  amount. 
In  this  instance  I  have  supposed  the  liquor- 
buyer  to  spend  a  full  week’s  wages,  but  the  con¬ 
trast  is  still  greater  if  we  suppose,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  that  the  buyer  has  only 
money  sufficient  to  buy  liquor  enough  to  cause 
his  intoxication  ;  that  he  is  arrested,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  jail  for  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs. 
The  county  then  has  the  costs  to  pay,  and  the 
liquor-seller’s  profit  is  only  a  very  small  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  expense  he  has  caused  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Let  us  attack  his  profit,  wherever  his 
trade  is  injurious  to  the  public,  and  we  shall  be 
in  a  fair  way  to  drive  him  out  of  the  business 
altogether,  or  to  oblige  him  to  exercise  such  care 
in  his  management  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  harm. 
— Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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THE  FIRST  CATECHISM  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Not  long  since  we  found  in  a  trunk  in  the 
garret  of  the  old  homestead  some  children’s 
books  in  pamphlet  form,  called  in  the  early 
days  of  their  appearance  “  children’s  primers.” 
One  of  them  had  for  its  title  “  The  First  Cate¬ 
chism  for  Children,  containing  common  things 
necessary  to  be  known  at  an  early  age.  By 
Rev.  David  Blair.”  It  was  published  at  Boston 
by  James  Loring  in  1819.  The  author  in  a 
modest  preface  says : 

In  presenting  to  mothers  of  families  and  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  children  of  both  sexes  a  new  catechism,  the 
object  of  the  author  will  speak  sufficiently  for  it¬ 
self.  He  hopes  he  shall  not  bo  considered  by  any 
one  as  interfering  with  works  the  sole  object  of 
which  is  religious  knowledge;  while  the  obvious 
utility  and  importance  of  his  own  plan  will,  he 
trusts,  occasion  him  to  be  hailed  as  a  welcome  in¬ 
truder  in  that  epoch  of  the  infantile  mind  for 
which  this  and  other  catechisms  are  adapted. 

The  careful  mother’s  stitches  are  still  seen 
where  the  cover  was  secured  to  keep  it  from 
coming  off  by  constant  usage.  Books  were 
books  in  those  days,  and  appreciated  at  their 
true  value.  In  turning  over  the  pages  we  find 
the  length  of  lessons  to  be  learned  at  one  reci¬ 
tation  is  marked  off  with  a  lead  pencil— proba¬ 
bly  by  hands  that  have  long  been  folded  away 
to  rest. 

Arithmetical,  astronomical,  geographical, 
and  historical  questions  are  all  arranged  in 
simide  form,  with  the  answers  immediately 
following  the  (luestions.  About  half  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  events  connected  with  the 
“  late  Revolution.” 

We  find  that  New  York  is  the  metropolis  of 
the  American  continent,  and  contains  190,000 
inhabitants!  Also  that  the  chief  town  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  Kaskaskias!  Perhaps  some  of  our  Chi¬ 
cago  friends  can  give  us  some  later  information 
regarding  this  principal  town  in  their  prosper¬ 
ous  and  well  settled  State.  Where  is  it  situat¬ 
ed,  and  what  can  be  said  of  it  ? 

The  character  of  the  American  people  is  de¬ 
fined  in  this  wise;  “The  traits  of  character 
common  to  all  are  an  ardor  for  enterprise, 
courage,  a  high  sense  of  liberty,  and  an  advan¬ 
tageous  opinion  of  themselves.”  We  also  find 
under  the  head  of  “Common  Things,”  that 
men’s  coats  are  made  from  the  wool  which 
grows  on  sheep,  which  is  spun  and  woven  into 
cloth,  and  then  dyed  of  various  colors.  Ladies’ 
gowns  are  made  from  the  wool  of  the  cotton 
tree,  on  which  it  grows  in  pods.  Hats  are 
made  of  the  down  of  beavers’  skins  and  of 
baked  straw,  which  is  plaited  with  the  hand. 

This  little  book  bears  impress  on  all  its  pages 
of  being  prized  and  well  studied.  It  served  as 
a  text-book  for  a  family  of  four  children,  and 
their  names  are  written  one  after  another  in 
the  square  enclosure  on  the  cover  containing 

the  words  “The  property  of  - .”  It  was 

handed  down  from  one  to  the  other  just  as  the 
outgrown  clothes  were. 

A  copy  of  “  Watts’  Select  Hymns  for  Chil¬ 
dren  ”  was  another  of  the  old-fashioned  books. 
What  a  pattern  of  excellence  and  devotion  is 
the  boy  pictured  on  the  cover.  T'hrough  three 
generations  he  has  still  continued  to  walk 
along  the  highway  with  the  open  book  in  his 
hand,  his  head  bent  over  its  pages  reading  the 
hymns,  unmindful  of  the  outside  bustle  and 
stir  of  the  great  thoroughfare. 

Another  book,  “  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,”  is 
full  of  (piaint  pictures,  one  of  them  being  that 
of  a  sleeping  boy  comfortably  lying  on  a  high- 
post,  curtained  bedstead.  The  sun  is  glaring 
into  the  window  of  his  room,  and  his  dutiful 
mother  is  coming  through  the  door  repeating 
“  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her 
ways  and  be  wise.”  On  the  opposite  page  is 
another  picture  of  the  boy  who  has  arisen  and 
started  uiion  his  journey,  with  his  stick  over 
his  shoulder  and  his  goods  and  effects  tied  ui> 
in  a  handkerchief  hung  upon  the  end  of  it. 
The  sun  is  just  sending  its  first  rays  over  the 
eastern  hills.  Under  this  picture  we  read  that 
“  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.”  Malaria  in  those 
days  hail  not  been  heard  of. 

All  the.se  books  had  been  well  preserved  and 
highly  valued.  Each  was  a  gift,  and  loving 
hands  had  written  upon  the  covers  “A  token 
of  love  from  your  aff — .”  They  were  gifts 
that  hail  delighted  the  child-heart,  i’oii,  chil¬ 
dren,  who  have  such  an  abundance  of  books, 
l»eriodicals,  and  paiiers,  cun  form  but  little 
idea  how  the  bringing  home  of  such  a  gift  was 
heralded  by  the  children  of  thoise  early  days. 
How  they  watched  for  the  four-horse  stage¬ 
coach,  and  the  opening  of  the  trunk  .strapped 
on  behind,  when  father  and  mother  came  home 
from  the  journey.  What  would  those  children 
think  of  the  abundant  supidy  of  elegant  books, 
and  their  beautiful  illustrations,  which  the 
young  of  this  generation  have  in  their  homes 
to-day!  The  superabundance  of  such  books 
makes  their  value  much  lessened  to  many  chil¬ 
dren.  Don’t  destroy  them  or  handle  them 
roughly.  Even  in  this  age  of  the  world  there 
are  many  children  in  isolated  places  that 
scarcely  see  a  child’s  book  or  periodical.  If 
you  do  not  want  so  many  books  yourselves, 
send  them  to  the  children’s  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  into  the  homes  of  poverty  and  to  the 
new  1  jcalities,  where  early  settlers  are  cut  off 
from  all  such  ways  of  improvement  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  Be  very  careful  to  return  the  books  you 
borrow  of  your  young  friends,  and  keej)  them 
in  good  condition.  Always  treat  a  book  with 
respect  and  honor,  and  value  it  at  its  true 
worth.  _ 

THE  NINETY-YEAR  OLD  BOY. 

Peter  Cooper  being  asked  one  day  when  he 
was  in  his  ninetieth  year  how  he  had  preserv¬ 
ed  .so  well  his  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  replied ; 
“I  always  find  something  to  keeii  me  busy; 
and  to  be  doing  for  tlie  good  of  man,  or  to  keep 
the  wheels  in  motion,  is  the  best  medicine  one 
can  take.  I  run  up  and  down  stairs  here  al¬ 
most  as  easily  as  I  did  years  ago,  when  I  nev¬ 
er  expected  that  my  term  would  run  into  the 
nineties.  I  have  occasional  twinges  from  the 
nervous  shock  and  physical  injury  sustained 
from  an  explosion  that  occurred  while  I  was 
conducting  some  experiments  with  nitrogen 
gas  years  ago.  In  other  respects  my  days  pass 
as  painlessly  as  they  did  when  I  was  a  boy 
carrying  a  grocer’s  basket  about  the  streets. 
It  is  very  curious,  but  somehow,  though  I  have 


none  of  the  pains  and  troubles  that  old  men 
talk  about,  I  have  not  the  same  luxury  of  life 
—the  same  relish  in  the  mere  act  of  living — 
that  I  had  then.  Age  is  like  babyhood  come 
back  again  in  a  certain  way.  Even  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  baby-life  come  back— the  tricks,  the 
pranks,  the  boyish  dreams ;  and  things  that  I 
did  not  remember  at  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  I 
recollect  vividly  now.  But  a  boy  of  ninety  and 
a  boy  of  nine  are  very  different  things,  none 
the  less.  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life,  except 
for  twinges  occasioned  by  my  nitrogen  exjieri- 
ment.  But  still  I  hear  a  voice  calling  to  me, 
as  my  mother  often  did  when  I  was  a  boy, 
‘Peter,  Peter,  it  is  bedtime,’  and  I  have  an 
old  man’s  presentiment  that  I  shall  be  taken 
soon,”  _ 

THE  BEST. 

BY  BESSIE  CHANDLEB. 

“  I’m  tired  of  making  the  best  of  things,” 

She  said  with  a  little  sigh — 

“  Of  smoothing  the  hard,  rough  places. 

And  straightening  things  away ; 

“  Of  taking  the  snarled  and  broken  ends 
Of  many  a  worry  and  pain. 

And  trying  to  make  from  the  tangled  threads 
A  beautiful,  even  skein. 

“  I  wish  just  once,  for  a  little  while 
I  could  stop  the  struggle  and  strife, 

And  have  for  my  own,  a  groat  broad  piece 
From  the  very  best  of  life — 

“  A  piece  all  fresh  and  beautiful 
Not  saddened  like  the  rest. 

That  I  need  not  make,  because  it  was 
Already  the  very  best. 

“  Just  once  I  would  feel  it  through  and  through 
With  all  the  joy  it  brings. 

And  then  more  willingly  I’d  go  back 
To  make  the  best  of  things.” 

AVe  thought  of  her  words  as  wo  folded 
Her  patient  hands  in  their  I’cst, 

And  said  in  low,  broken  voices — 

“  Dear  heart,  she  has  found  the  best!  ” 


ADVICE  TO  GRANDMA'S  CHILDREN. 

Half  the  value  of  anything  to  be  done  con¬ 
sists  in  doing  it  promptly. 

And  yet  a  large  class  of  persons  are  always 
more  or  less  unpunctual  and  late.  Their  work 
is  always  in  advance  of  them,  and  so  it  is  with 
their  appointments  and  engagements. 

They  are  late,  very  likely,  in  rising  in  the 
morning  and  also  in  going  to  bed  at  night ;  late 
at  their  meals ;  late  at  the  counting-house  or 
office  ;  late  at  their  appointments  with  others. 

Their  letters  are  sent  to  the  postoffice  just  as 
the  mail  is  closed.  They  arrive  at  the  wharf 
just  as  the  steamboat  is  leaving  it.  They  come 
into  the  station  just  as  the  train  is  going  out 

They  do  not  entirely  forget  or  omit  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  duty,  but  they  are  always  behind 
time,  and  so  generally  in  haste,  or  rather  in  a 
hurry,  as  if  they  had  been  born  a  little  too  late, 
and  forever  were  trying  to  catch  up  with  the 
lost  time. 

They  waste  time  for  tiiemselves  and  waste  it 
for  otheis,  and  fail  of  the  comfort,  and  iiiiluence 
and  success  which  they  might  have  found  in 
systematic  and  habitual  punctuality. 

A  good  old  lady,  who  was  asked  why  she 
was  so  early  in  her  seat  in  the  church,  is  said  to 
have  replied  that  it  was  her  religion  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  religion  of  others. 

And  if  it  were  all  a  part,  both  of  courtesy  and 
duty,  not  to  say  of  religion,  never  to  be  un- 
imnctual,  they  would  save  much  vexation  of 
spirit — The  t’hristian  at  Work. 

THE  ROBIN  AND  THE  CHICKEN. 

A  plump  Ilttlo  robin  flew  down  from  a  tree 
To  hunt  for  n  worm  which  he  happened  to  see. 

A  frisky  young  chicken  came  scampering  by. 

And  gazed  at  the  robin  with  wondering  eye. 

Said  the  chick  ;  “  What  a  Queer-looking  chicken  is  that — 
Its  wings  are  so  long  and  Its  body  so  fat!  ” 

While  the  robin  remarked,  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 

“  Dear  mo!  an  exceedingly  strange-looklng  bird  1  ” 

“Can  you  sing  ?”  robin  asked, and  the  chicken  said  “  No  "  ; 
But  iMked  In  Its  turn  If  the  robin  could  crow. 

So  the  bird  sought  a  tree,  and  the  chicken  a  wall. 

And  each  thought  the  other  knew  nothing  at  all  I 

— Grace  F.  Coolldge  In  St.  Nicholas. 


TRUST  AND  OBEY. 

Miss  Havcrgal  ttdls  a  story  in  verst'  of  a'young 
girl  named  Alice,  whose  music-master  insists 
upon  her  practicing  very  difficult  music.  To 
Alict'  it  seems  c.ruel  that  she  may  not  play  easy 
pieces  like  other  girls.  The  chords  are  difficult 
and  the  melody  is  subtle.  Her  hand  wearies, 
her  cheek  Hushes,  and  with  clouiled  brow  she 
makes  a  jirotest.  Tlie  mastt'r  will  not  yield, 
and  she  writi's  home  to  her  father,  who  answers 
kindly,  but  firmly,  that  her  teacher  knows  what 
is  best.  “Trust  and  obey,”  is  her  father’s  ad¬ 
vice.  Persuaded  to  try  again,  she  at  li'ngth 
masters  Beethoven’s  masterpiece.  Years  after¬ 
ward  at  a  brilliant  assembly  of  musical  artists, 
when  the  gentle  twilight  fills  all  lieails  with 
thoughts  of  pi'aci',  Alice  is  invited  to  jJay  some 
suitable  strains.  She  selects  the  very  piece  which 
was  once  so  difficult,  but  which  thoroughly 
learned,  has  never  been  forgotten.  She  plays 
it  with  imre  and  varied  expression,  secures  the 
rich  approval  of  one  of  the  masters  of  song, 
who  confesses  that  even  to  him  Beethoven’s 
music  had  never  seemed  so  beautiful  and  so 
suggistive  as  in  her  rendering  ; 

Then  swift  llaslied  a  memory, 

A  long-forgotten  day ; 

A  memory  of  tears  once  shed. 

Of  aching  hand  and  puzzled  head. 

And  of  the  father’s  word  that  said 
“  Trust  and  obey.” 

The  lesson  learned  in  patience  then 
Was  lit  by  love  and  duty ; 

Tho  toiling  time  was  quickly  past, 

'riie  trusting  time  had  fleeted  fast. 

And  Alice  understood  at  last 
Its  mysteries  of  beauty. 

Many  a  hard  task  may  yet  come  to  both 
boys  and  girls.  Let  thi'in  “  tru.st  and  obey,” 
and  by  little  and  little  they  likewise  may  iie- 
conie  interpreters  of  life’s  holiest  music. — The 
Standard. 

A  SHARP  DOG. 

Dogs  may  Im  traini'd  by  rogues  or  honest  men, 
and  in  either  case  they  obey  their  training,  and 
with  equal  readines.s.  They  know  nothing  of 
the  rightor  wrong,  but  only  follow' orders.  Here 
is  a  case  of  a  dog  taught  to  be  very  cunning  by 
brigands  ; 

A  troop  of  soldii'is  under  the  command  of  the 
Neaiiolitaii  (loveriimeiit  was  marching  at  night 
toward  a  little  wood  which  was  supposed  to  be 
thelurliiiigplai'e  of  a  horde  of  banditti.  .Justat 
daybreak  when  the  soldiers  had  almost  reach¬ 
ed  the  wood,  they  saw  a  little  dog  who  had  been 
lying  down  ami  keeping  watch,  rise  and  begin 
to  bark  at  the  top  of  liis  voice.  'I’he  soldiers 
followi'd  him  thinking  that  he  would  give  the 
alarm  ;  and  indeed  wlien  they  had  reached  the 
mldilleof  the  wood,  they  found  that  the  brigands 
had  fled,  the  officer  in  command  in  his  anger 
shot  the  dog,  who  liad  just  made  him  lose  Ids 
prey.  'I'he  animal  howled  fi'arfiilly,  and  fell  to 
all  appi'aranei'  dead. 

Till'  s  ddiers  wi'iit  on  their  way,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  saw  the  very  dog  who  hud  just  been 
“  killed  ’’stealing  behind  tlie  tree's,  tacking  like  a 
ship,  and  intently  watching  the  direction  which 
they  had  taken.  They  ran  after  him  and  caught 
him,  and  saw  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  least 
hurt.  His  instinct  had  taught  him  to  feign 
death  that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  at  his  sen¬ 
tinel’s  post.  His  remarkable  intelligence  and 
cunning  air  won  the  love  of  the  soldiers,  who 
adojited  him  and  trained  him  to  hunt  the  ban¬ 
ditti  for  whom  he  had  been  so  faithful  a  watch¬ 
man. — Good  Cheer. 


CENTS. 

The  first  coin  ever  issued  in  this  countrj'  was 
the  old-fashioned  cartwheel  cent.  The  first  is¬ 
sue  was  in  1793,  and  there  were  three  dies  made. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  year  181,5  there 
has  been  no  break  in  the  issue  of  cents  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  The  labor  required 
to  secure  a  sample  of  the  three  varieties  of 
cents  made  in  1793  is  very  great,  and  they  bring 
from  $3  to  .$,5  each.  The  cent  of  1794  Ls  a  trifle 
more  common  and  can  be  bought  for  about  sLxty 
cents,  while  a  sample  of  the  issue  of  1795  is 
worth  $l.*2r).  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  liberty 
cap  was  changed  to  the  fillet  head,  and  these 
were  issued  regularly  for  thirteen  years,  when 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  coin,  with  thirteen  stars  surrounding  it.  A 
cent  of  the  issue  of  1789  in  good  condition  is 
worth  $40  or  $50. 
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A  FINE  SCENE. 

Two  boys  were  in  a  school-room  alone  to¬ 
gether,  when  some  fireworks,  contrary  to  the 
master’s  express  prohibition,  exploded.  The 
one  boy  denied  it ;  the  other,  Ben  Christie, 
would  neither  admit  nor  deny  it,  and  was  se¬ 
verely  flogged  for  his  obstinacy.  When  the 
boys  got  ^one  again — 

‘  Why  didn’t  you  deny  it  ?  ’  asked  the  real 
offender. 

‘  Because  there  were  only  we  two,  and  one  of 
us  must  have  lied,’  said  Ben. 

‘  Then  why  not  say  I  did  it  ?  ’ 

‘Because  you  said  you  didn’t,  and  I  would 
spare  the  liar.’ 

The  boy’s  heart  melted.  Ben’s  moral  gallan¬ 
try  subdued  him.  When  school  reassembled, 
the  young  culprit  marched  up  to  the  master’s 
desk,  and  said — 

‘  Please,  sir,  I  can’t  bear  to  be  a  liar.  I  let  off 
the  squibs,’  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

The  master’s  eye  glistened  on  the  self-accuser, 
and  the  undeserved  punishment  he  had  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  other  boy  smote  his  conscience. 
Before  the  whole  school,  hand  in  hand  with  the 
culprit,  as  if  he  and  the  other  boy  were  joined 
in  the  confession,  the  master  walked  down  to 
where  young  Christie  sat,  and  said  aloud — 

‘  Ben,  Ben,  lad,  he  and  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  we 
are  both  to  blame !  ’ 

The  school  was  hushed  and  still,  as  older 
schools  are  apt  to  be  when  something  true  and 
noble  is  being  done  ;  so  still,  they  might  almost 
have  heard  Ben’s  big-boy  tears  dropping  on  his 
book,  as  he  sat  enjoying  the  moral  triumph 
which  subdued  himself  as  well  as  all  the  rest. 
And  when,  from  want  of  something  else  to  say, 
he  gently  cried  “  Master  forever  !”  the  loud 
shout  of  the  scholars  filled  the  old  man’s  eyt'S 
with  something  behind  his  spectacles,  which 
made  him  wipe  them  before  he  sat  down  again. — 
S.  S.  Advocate. 

The  number  of  school  children  in  the  United 
States  is  given  as  sixteen  millions,  ten  millions 
of  whom  are  enrolled  in  the  public  school. 

Rose’s  eye  sparkled  at  breakfast  the  other 
day  as  she  turned  from  her  dish  of  oatmeal 
and  exclaimed  “  0  papa,  I’m  full  of  glory ! 
There  was  a  sunbeam  on  my  spoon,  and  I 
swallowed  it!  ” 

“  Well,  what  is  it  that  causes  the  saltness  of 
the  sea?”  asked  the  schoolmaster.  “Please, 
sir,  codfish!  ”  piped  up  the  grocer’s  son. 
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The  Holy  Highland  Convocation. — The  May 
sacramental  season  was  at  hand — the  high  day 
and  great  day  of  every  Highland  heart.  This 
year  it  was  to  be  held  upon  the  hills  around 
Tor  and  Laggan  ;  and  the  castle  was  already 
prepared  for  the  great  company  of  ministers 
that  was  expected.  These  holy  convocations 
bring  together  immense  gatherings  of  people, 
and  oecujiy  five  days.  Thursday  was  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting,  and  was  kept  as  a  universal 
fast.  All  throughout  it  the  people  were  arriv¬ 
ing  in  boatloads,  and  joining  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  upon  the  hills  ; 

Lo,  tho  folk  in  streams  are  flowing. 

Both  from  near  and  far,  enticed 
By  old  wont  and  fooling, 

Hero  to  keep  the  hallowed  tryst. 

This  calm  sacramental  Sabbath, 

Far  among  tho  hills  with  Christ. 

“  Dwellers  on  this  side  the  country 

Take  the  shore-road  near  their  doors. 

Poor,  blue-coated  fishers,  plaided 
Croftei's  from  the  glens  and  moors. 

Fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and  daughters 
Thither  trooping,  threes  and  fours. 


“  You  might  see  on  old  white  horses 
Aged  fiirmors  slowly  ride. 

With  their  wives  behind  then!  seated. 

And  the  collie  by  their  side. 

While  tho  young  folk  follow  after. 

Son  and  dauglitor,  groom  and  bride. 

“  There  a  boat  or  two  is  coming, 

Frorq  lone  isle  of  headland  o’er; 

Many  more,  each  following  other. 

Slowly  pull  along  tho  shore. 

Fore  and  aft  to  gunwale  freighted 
With  tho  old,  the  weak,  tho  poor, 

“  The  bowed  down,  the  lame,  tho  palsied. 

Those  with  panting  breast  oppressed. 
Widows  poor  in  mutch  and  tartan 
Cloak  (for  one  day  lent  them)  dressed, 

And  the  young  and  ruddy  mother 
With  the  bairnio  at  her  breast. 

“  Sends  each  glen  and  hidden  corry. 

As  they  pass,  its  little  train. 

To  increase  the  throng  that  thickens 

Kirkward—  here  to  keep  the  hallowed  tryst. 
This  calm  sacramental  Sabbath, 

Far  among  the  hills  with  Christ. 

— Principal  Shalrp. 

Bpeaking  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  process  for  tho 
painless  killing  of  animals.  Lancet  says  that  sci¬ 
ence  scoriis  in  it  a  magnificent  success  :  it  gives 
inferior  creation  a  bles-sing  it  dare  not  give  to 
man — painless  death.  The  agent,  which  has 
been  used  succi'ssfully  with  (5,(I(X)  dogs,  is  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  [lassed  at  Summer  heat  over  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  chloroform  and  bisulphide  of  carbon 
into  a  lethal  chamber.  The  method  has  been 
used  successfully  with  sheep,  and  will  be  ap- 
plii'd  to  larger  animals. 

The  accejited  memorial  to  Gambetta  is  tho 
joint  work  of  the  Sculptor  Aube  and  the  Archi- 
teiit  Boileau.  It  consists  of  an  imposing  obelisk 
springing  from  a  massive  pediwtal,  on  two  sides 
of  which  are  allegoriiial  figures  representing 
strength  and  truth.  On  the  pedestal,  in  front, 
Gambetta  is  the  central  figure  of  a  very  striking 
group,  while  behind  rLsis  the  inspiring  genius  of 
War  waving  with  unfaltering  hand  the  flag  whose 
honor  Gambetta  strove  to  save. 


Prof.  Fisher  of  Munich  is  said  to  have  obtain¬ 
ed  from  distilled  coal  a  white  crystalline  powder 
wliich  in  its  action  on  the  system  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  quinine.  Its  efficacy  in  re¬ 
ducing  fever  heat  is  thought  to  be  remarkable, 
though  one  of  our  wholesale  druggists  says  that 
the  amount  of  the  drug  required  to  produce  this 
effect  is  so  large  us  to  juecliide  any  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  it  and  genuine  quinine. 

Senor  Nicholas  Auehelena  of  Buenos  Ayres 
has  1,710  square  miles  of  land,  152,000  cows, 
.500,000  slieei),  and  5,tK)0  horses. 

Yap. — There  is  an  island  in  the  Microneslan 
group  wliich  has  never  yet  been  occupied  by 
niissionaries,  but  whicli  is  about  to  be  occupied 
by  the  American  Board.  Its  native  pojmlation 
is  estimated  at  about  8000,  three-fourths  of 
wkom  are  males.  They  are  reported  by  white 
men  as  the  most  independent  and  tho  least  ap¬ 
proachable  of  all  tlie  islanders. 

Palestine  Golonies. —  The  London  Record 
writes  that  there  is  little  to  report  of  new  col¬ 
onies  in  Palestine,  and  that  little  not  very  en- 
eouraging.  It  is  only  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  that  genuine  agriculturists  can  be  pro- 
dueeil  out  of  such  materials  as  arc  to  hand  ;  for 
the  Jews  (now  lus  always  during  the  dispersion) 
have  been  averse  from  hard,  continuous  bodily 
toil.  Gf  the  Zainerin  settlement  it  is  said  that 
on  th('  one  hand  its  {iromoters  have  made  such 
terms  with  the  settlers  as  practically  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  settlers  make  so  many  de¬ 
mands  on  their  benefactors  as  to  render  it  al¬ 
most  impi  ssible  to  carry  on  the  thing.  Six 
hundred  thousand  francs  are  believed  to  have 
been  already  expended,  while  the  cost  of  the 
land  was  not  more  than  about  eighty  thousand. 
At  Artuf  affairs  seem  progressing  in  the  right 
direction.  The  coloni.sts  have  been  chosen,  and 
an  apportionment  of  the  land  will  soon  be 
made. 


Moke  .Jesuit  Interference. — Rev.  J.  Jones, 
missionary  for  the  last  thirty  years  on  Mare, 
one  of  the  Loyalty  Group,  in  a  recent  letter  de¬ 
tails  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  extirpate  Prot- 
e.stantism  there.  Attendance  on  the  schools  is 
made  compulsory,  but  French  only  is  taught, 
and  a  systematic  attempt  is  made  to  stamp  out 
any  other  language  than  the  French.  In  the 
schools  the  vernacular  is  not  taught ;  only 
French  is  allowed.  “The  French  Ri-sident  biffi 
appointed  as  chiefs  men  who  are  Romanists, 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  intimidate  the 
native  pastors  and  English  missionary.”  The 
whole  policy  of  the  French,  in  fact,  is  to  tr,am- 
ple  out  everytliing  that  belongs  to  I’rotestfant- 
ism,  and  to  make  all  who  profess  that  faitli  feel 
that  they  are  under  political  and 
ties. 
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FOOD  AHD  MTTJC- 

A  correspondent  asserts  that  the  Winter  milk 
— tliat  is,  the  produce  of  roots,  cake,  hay,  or 
ensilage — is  so  far  superior  in  yield  of  butter  to 
that  of  the  grass  months,  that  the  difference  of 
quantity  in  favor  of  the  latter  months  is  neu¬ 
tralized.  The  objections  wliich  were  once  taken 
to  ensilage  where  butter  was  required,  have 
now  been  completely  dissipated,  and  the  butter¬ 
making  qualities  of  the  new  food  are  now  reck¬ 
oned  among  its  leading  recommendations. — 
London  Graphic. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  largest  prune  orchard  in  the  world  is  sit¬ 
uated  one  mile  from  Saratoga,  Cal.,  and  con¬ 
tains  16,000  trees.  It  was  recently  sold  for 
$72,000. 

Holstein  cows’  milk  contains  very  small  cream 
globules  which  are  slow  to  rise ;  hence  this 
milk  will  bear  transportation  well. 

The  magnitude  of  the  cattle  business  at  the 
W^est  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  single 
range  in  Wyoming  comprises  a  million  acres. 

All  needed  information  in  r^ard  to  public 
lands  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Commissioner  at  the 
General  Land  Office,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Queen  entered  seven  animals  for  com¬ 
petition  at  the  Cattle  Show  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
S<x;iety.  The  animals  went  from  Windsor,  and 
belong  to  the  Hereford  Shorthorn  and  Devon 
classes.  Her  Majesty  also  exhibits  in  the  Swine 
Department 

America’s  business  push  wakes  up  central  as 
w’ell  as  maritime  Europe  to  the  defences  of 
trade,  for  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  lately, 
several  members  spoke  in  favor  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  customs-union  for  central  Europe, 
to  include  France,  Oennany,  and  Austria-Hunga¬ 
ry,  in  order  to  guard  against  competition  from 
American  agriculture  and  English  industrials. 

Some  of  the  researches  labij'  made  by  Eng¬ 
lish  explorers  in  regard  to  deep-sea  b(Kls  have 
led  to  the  belief  that  there  are  no  rough  ridges, 
abrupt  chasms  nor  bare  rock,  and  that  the  sea 
bottom  at  great  depths  is  not  affected  by  cur¬ 
rents  or  streams — evtm  by  those  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  Gulf  Stream— its  general  appearance 
rather  resembling  that  of  the  American  prairies, 
and  it  is  everywhere  covered  by  a  kind  of  mud. 

Moss  in  grass  is  now  recognized  as  a  sign  of 
cold,  wet  land,  rather  than  jis  a  special  form  of 
weed  or  obtruded  growth.  Where  trees  shut 
out  the  light  from  a  cf)rner  of  a  held,  moss  very 
commonly  grows,  while  not  showing  elsewhere. 
Remove  the  causes  which  make  the  grass  weak, 
and  the  moss  will  not  show  itself:  for  while 
grass  kills  moss  wherever  it  is  itself  growing 
healthily,  moss  never  kills  grass.  It  siinplj’ 
succeeds  to  the  place  which  decaying  grass  is 
leaving  vacant. 

AfU>r  all  the  hard  stories  at  the  West  <  )f  storms, 
blizzards,  and  unprecedented  cold  and  the  like, 
we  read  with  pleasure  the  statement  that  a  se¬ 
ries  of  interviews  with  leading  stock-growers  of 
Wyoming,  Colorada,  and  Nt'braska,  gathered  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  to  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Stock-Growers  Association.  The  par¬ 
ties  interviewed  represent  over  1,0(10,000  catth* 
ranging  at  widely  8«‘{)arated  points.  All  agree 
that  the  past  Winter  has  been  the  finest  for  many 
years,  both  for  range  and  trail  cattle.  The  loss¬ 
es  will  be  below  the  average,  estimated  variotis- 
ly  at  from  one  tf)  five  per  cent.,  a  larg«'r  portion 
of  the  lossf's  being  trail  <‘attle  that  reached 
ranges  late  in  the  season.  It  must  have  been 
from  these  that  the  discouraging  reports  came 
when  cold  weaves  swept  over  tlie  South. 

Dr.  R.  von  Lendenfeld,  who  has  been  studying 
the  sponges  of  the  Australian  shores  for  the 
Linnean  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  lias  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  nervous  systi'm  of 
these  low  animals,  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
observation.  This  discovery  is  of  very  great 
scientific  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  the 
much  disputed  animal  nature  of  sponges  beyond 
all  doubt.  The  nervous  system  consist's  of 
small  miodermal,  spindle-shaped  cells,  similar 
to  those  ectodermal  elements  which  perform 
the  functions  of  sensitive  cells  in  jt'llyfish  and 
higher  animals.  Ganglia  cells  have  also  been 
detected  similar  to  those  in  higher  animals. — 
Sidney  Mail,  .\ustralia. 

The  stars  twinkle  when  the  atmosjdiere  is 
disturbed  by  urnKpial  temperature  or  tlie  com¬ 
motion  of  strata  of  the  atmosphere  having 
different  temperatures.  You  may  see  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  reality  of  this  phenomenon  by 
looking  at  a  distant  light  across  a  lH>t  stove. 
The  twinkle  of  a  star  to  the  eye  is  the  same  as 
the  dancitig  of  the  star  in  the  field  of  the  teh>- 
scope,  which  Newton  failed  to  mention.  Stars 
have  their  hardest  ilances  in  the  largest  tele¬ 
scopes,  when  the  condition  of  tlie  atmosphere  is 
favorable.  Planets  of  largt'  visual  size  do  not 
appear  to  twinkle,  but  their  telescopic  <lelinition 
is  destroyed  from  the  same  cause  that  makes 
the  stars  twinkle  to  the  eye  or  dance  in  the 
telescope. 

“De  Massa  ob  de  Sheepfol’,”  is  a  notalile  in¬ 
stance  of  a  simple  little  poem  attaining  a  wide 
circulation  in  a  brief  time.  The  author  is  Miss 
Sally  Pratt  McLean.  The  poem  first  appeared 
in  a  novel  of  Miss  McLean’s,  entitled  “  Towhead, 
the  Story  of  a  Girl,”  published  in  188:1 : 

De  massa  ob  de  shd'pfol’, 

Dat  guards  de  sheepfol’  bin. 

Look  out  in  de  gloomerin’  meadows 
Wha’r  de  long  night  rain  begin — 

So  he  cail  to  de  hirelin’  shepa'd, 

‘  Is  my  sheep,  is  dey  all  come  in?’ 

O  den  says  de  hirelin’  shepa’d, 

‘  Dey’s  some,  dey's  black  and  thin. 

And  some,  dey's  po’  ol’  weilda's. 

But  de  res’,  dey’s  all  brung  in, 

But  de  res’,  dey’s  all  brung  in.’ 

Den  de  mas.sa  ob  .-le  sheepfol', 

Dat  guard  de  sheepfol’  bin. 

Goes  down  in  de  gloomerin’  meadows, 

Wha’r  de  long  night  rain  begin — 

So  he  le’  down  de  ba's  ob  de  sheepfol'. 

Callin’  sof,  ‘Come  in,  come  in  ! ' 

Callin'  sof’,  ‘Come  in,  come  in  !’ 

Den  up  t’ro’  de  gloomerin’  meadows, 

T’ro’  de  coT  niglit  rain  and  win’. 

And  up  t’ro’  de  gloomerin’  rain-paf, 

Wha’r  de  sleet  fa’  pie’ein’  thin, 

De  po’  los’  sheep  ob  de  sheepfol’ 

Dey  all  comes  gadderin’  in. 

De  po’  los’  sheep  ob  de  slusjpfol’ 

Dey  all  comes  gadderin’  in. 

The  Churchman  says  :  “  It  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  temperance 
society  institute<l  by  God  himself,  and  that  to 
it  all  other  bunperance  societies  must  be  auxil¬ 
iary'.  St.  Paul  gives  us  the  true  key  when  he 
tells  us  that  temperan<‘e  is  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit — that  is,  a  Christum  grace  or  virtue. 
Religion  alone  can  furnish  the  strength  to  re¬ 
sist  temptation  and  save  from  falling.  When 
men  realize  this,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  re¬ 
pentance  and  prayer,  there  may  be  hope  of  real 
reform.  Human  law  and  its  restraints  may  be 
valuable  as  a  help,  to  a  cerUiin  exbmt,  the  vi¬ 
cious  may  stand  in  fear  of  it,  but  it  tloes  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  does  not  reach 
the  heart.  No  man  was  ever  made  better,  no 
man  was  ever  Christianized  by  law.” 

The  Examiner  says  of  the  trades-union  :  “  It 
is  a  ty’ranny  to  which  no  self-resp«H‘ting  work¬ 
man  should  allow  himself  to  besubjt'cted,  for  it 
is  an  attempt  to  invade  the  most  saenni  rights 
of  fret'  men.  And  the  new  form  this  tyranny  is 
taking — that  of  ‘  boycotting  ’  tradesmen — is  one 
that  ought  especially  to  be  n'sisted  by  dealers 
of  every  class.  It  is  intolerable  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  whole  community  should  be  upset  at 
any’  moment  by  the  whim  of  a  few  ignorant  and 
lawless  men  whenever  they  choose  to  consider 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  their 
employers.  Slavery  has  been  struck  down  for 
ever  in  this  country  ;  but  the  dtsi>otism  which 
trades-unions  seek  to  establish  over  fn‘t‘  lab<  ir 
is  st‘an‘ely  less  absolute  and  galling  than  the 
oppression  overthrown  by  the  war.” 

Payson’s  is  the  best  ink  for  family  marking. 
.Used  with  a  common  pen.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  ORCHARD. 

Very  soon  many  of  our  readers  will  be  plant¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  which  have  already  been  ordered 
from  nursery  agents,  and  as  very  much  of  suc¬ 
cess  depends  on  the  care  of  these  trees  before 
and  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  give  a  few  “  reminders  ”  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Fruit  trees  bought  from  reliable  dealers 
are  put  up  so  that  they  can  be  shipja'd  a  long 
distance  in  good  condition.  When  going  to  the 
place  of  deliveiy  for  trees,  always  take  an  old 
mat  or  blanket  along  to  wrap  about  the  roots 
of  the  trees  and  protect  them  from  the  sun 
and  wind.  One  hour’s  exposure  of  this  kind 
will  <lo  great  damage  if  it  does  not  end  in  the 
death  of  the  tree.  Then  if  not  ready  to  plant, 
cover  the  roots  well  with  earth,  and  if  the  trees 
seem  to  be  very  dry,  bury  the  whole  length  for  a 
few  days,  and  if  there  is  enough  vitality  left  a 
wonderful  change  will  take  place.  It  is,  however, 
much  to  be  preferred  that  they  do  not  get  in 
such  condition.  This  protecting  the  trees  be¬ 
fore  planting  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
connec-ted  with  handling  them,  and  one  most 
frequently  negh'cted.  Evergreens  are  absolute¬ 
ly  ruined  if  the  roots  become  diy,  and  we  would 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  these  from  a  distance 
if  they  can  be  procured  near  by. 

If  trees  are  received  in  good  order,  protected 
from  sun  and  wind  until  planting,  planted  in 
dry’,  mellow’  soil  not  too  deeply,  with  the  line 
earth  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  the 
tree  well  staked  to  prevent  the  winds  from 
loosening  the  rootlets  before  they  get  a  lirm 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  then  well  mulched,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  possibility  of  failure,  and  every’ 
tree  will  have  a  healthy  growth.  Such  work  is 
w’orth  doing  well. 

THE  HIGHEST  JERSEY  RECORD. 

The  Jersey  cow  Princess  2d,  8046,  has  been 
subjected  to  an  official  test  made  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  an  agent  appointed  by  the  presiderit 
of  the  American  .Jersey  cattle  club.  This  cow  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Shoemaker  of  Burnside 
park,  near  Baltimore,  Md.  Princess  gave  during 
the  week  ending  March  l,299i  lbs.  of  milk,  from 
which  was  made  44  lbs.  Ij  oz.  unsalted  butter 
and  46  lbs.  12  J  oz.  salted ;  6  2  5  lbs.  of  milk  made 
1  lb.  of  butter.  The  cow  was  prepared  for  the 
test  by  six  weeks  of  high  feeding,  and  her  feed 
during  the  test  is  almost  as  remarkable  in  (juan- 
tity  as  her  butter  yield,  the  daily  ration  being 
22  quarts  ground  oats,  15  (piarts  pea  meal,  2 
quarts  linseed  oil  cake,  1  quart  bran,  or  a  tobd 
of  40  quarts,  besides  carrots,  beets  and  good 
clover  hay.  It  is  said  that  while  eating  this 
enoimous  quantity  her  appetib'  was  good.  This 
cow  is  a  large*  Jersey,  weighing  1,1*25  pounds 
when  milking.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  weekly 
butter  yield  yet  produced  from  any  cow,  and  it 
carries  the  weight  of  an  official  and  disinterest¬ 
ed  supervision. 

MILK  FEVER. 

Hoards  Dairyman  .says :  One  of  the  best 
things  we  ever  knew  to  prevent  milk  fev<‘r  gar¬ 
get  and  other  like  diseases  in  fresh  cows,  is  to 
commence  feeding  them  four  weeks  before  calv¬ 
ing,  a  small  quantity  each  day  of  oil  meal.  A 
small  handful  will  do  to  c<^mmence  with.  The 
oil  cake  or  ground  fla.\se<*d  for  this  use  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  tin*  “new  prot*es8  ”  mi*al.  The  efft*ct 
is  to  rt*lax  the  system  and  promote  all  the 
8(*cretions,  and  the  trying  process  of  parturi¬ 
tion  brings  but  little  if  any  fever.  W<‘  first  saw 
it  msec  I  in  this  way  when  a  boy,  by  a  v’ery  suc- 
t*(*ssful  farnn*r  and  stock  raiser,  who  was  noted 
for  his  “great  lu(*k  ”  with  his  cows.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  overfeed.  'VVe  hav<*  tried  it  since 
a  number  of  times,  and  always  with  tin*  best  of 
success. 

STlir 

Minced  Veal. — Remove  all  outsi(h*  pieces  and 
gristle  and  fat  from  any  cold  veal,  roast  or  boil¬ 
ed.  Mince  it  finely  either  with  a  knife  or  minc¬ 
ing  machine  ;  season  w’ith  pepper  and  salt,  chop¬ 
ped  lemon  peal  and  a  blade  of  mace.  Put  it  in  a 
stewpan  with  sufficient  white  stock  to  moisten 
it  well,  and  let  it  sijiimer  gently  until  quite*  hot, 
but  not  boQing.  Ih'move  the  mace,  add  suffi¬ 
cient  cream  to  make  it  (piite  wliib*,  stir  it  over 
the  lire,  and  serve  in  a  dLsli  with  a  border  of 
mashed  haricot  lieans,  potatoes  or  si)inach. 
Poached  eggs  may  be  served  on  the  top,  or  tiny 
rolls  of  i)jicon  may  be  arrangt*d  symmetrically, 
either  with  or  without  the  eggs. 

Celery  Son*. — Tw’o  or  three  heads  of  (*el(*ry 
must  be  well  wasln*d  and  cut  into  small  pieces. 
The  outer  parts,  which  are  stringy,  must  not  be 
cut  up,  but  boiled  in  the  souj)  with  a  thread 
boun(i  round  them.  First  put  ai)out  two  ounc¬ 
es  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  as  much  Hour  as 
it  al)Sorbs,  and  let  it  brown  slightly  ;  then  stir 
in  a  little  cold  water  ;  add  the  celery  and  a 
small  onion.  Stew  them  till  (juite  soft,  then  add 
the  requisite  water.  Season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  B(*at  two  or  thn*e  eggs  in  the  tureen,  toast 
sliet's  of  bread,  and  butter  them  hot.  Pour  the 
boiling  soup  upon  tlu'  eggs  and  throw  in  the 
toast.  Cover  a  few  minutes  and  serve. 

Frenc  h  Roll.s. — Take  sLx  ounces  of  sugarand 
twelve  ounces  of  flour  to  half  an  ounce  of  dry 
yeast,  the  half  of  this  latter  to  be  dissolved  in  a 
iitth*  cold  milk,  and  with  the  half  of  the  above, 
mixed  into  a  thick  batter  and  left  to  stand  over¬ 
night  in  the  kitchen.  In  tin*  morning  mix  it  with 
the  remainder,  four  yolks  of  eggs  and  some  luk(*- 
warm  milk  into  a  light  dough.  Of  this  make 
several  small  rolls,  ainl  let  tliem  stand  on  tin* 
tin  in  a  warm  pla(*(*.  When  th<*y  have*  risen  (piite 
soft  take  tin'll!  into  a  «*old  |)laee,  brush  tht*m  over 
with  tin*  yolk  of  an  (*gg.  mak<*  a  long  slit  in  each 
from  end  to  end  ainl  bake  tln*m  in  the  oven. 

Almond  Toffee.  Put  a  cpiarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  into  a  sau(*»*pan  over  a  clear  tin*,  and 
when  it  is  melted  add  to  it  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar ;  boil  fm-  fiftt***!!  minutes.  Have  ready 
some  almonds  (oin*  and  a  half  ouin'es)  blanched 
and  halved,  and  a  little  vt'iy  finely  grated  lem¬ 
on  p<H*l.  Add  tln*s(*  to  tin*  mixture,  boil  ainl  stir 
until  when  dropped  into  <*old  water  it  hardens 
directly  ;  then  immediately  pour  it  on  to  well 
buttert'd  dishes  or  on  to  marble  slalis.  The  al¬ 
monds  may  be  added  after  tin*  toff(*e  is  being 
put  on  to  the  dishes.  Also  half  a  iKumd  of  tiva- 
ele  and  half  a  pouinl  of  sugar  may  be  substitut¬ 
ed  for  tin*  one  iiound  of  sugar.  When  ni'arly 
cold  it  should  be  marked  with  the  back  of  a 
knif<*. 
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Never  sit  on  a  damp  (*ushion,  moist  ground,  or 
a  marble  or  stone  ste'i),  if  you  wish  to  avoiii  a 
sore  throat. 

For  Coi'gh  roast  a  lemon  very  carefully  with¬ 
out  burning  it,  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot.  cut 
and  s(pu*eze  into  a  eupuiKm  three  oune(*s  of  su¬ 
gar  finely  powdered.  Take  a  spoonful  wln*n- 
ever  your  cough  troubles  you. 

Camphor  good.  Brandy  bad,  for  Cholera. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Honnnopathie  Medical  Soci¬ 
ety  at  tin*  i)phthalmi<*  Hospital,  Drs.  Lilienthal, 
Ball,  Bf'leher,  and  Hallo(*k  all  spoke  highly  of 
camphor  as  a  rennxly  for  (*holera,  ('sp(*(*ially  in 
the  (*urly  stagt's  of  the  dis(*ase.  Instance's  were 
given  in  whi(*h  extraordinary  doses  had  been 
taken  with  excellent  rt*sult.s.  Dr.  Lili»*nthal  said 
that  when  an  epidemic  of  <*holera  was  raging  in 
Europe  on  om*  occasion  2.000  people,  each  of 
whom  eanif'd  camphor  in  a  bag  suspi'ndi'd  over 
the  (*hest.  all  escaped  the  diseas**,  although  ex- 
pose*l  as  much  as  others  who  died  by  the  score. 
Dr.  Si'hley  **oun.selled  the  p*‘[>ole  to  avoid  e.x- 
(*«'sses  in  labor,  food,  and  drink,  and  exercise. 
He  said  that  the  <lrinking  of  bramly  in  the  hop** 
*>f  av*nding  diarrha'a  wouhl  be  (*sp*'eially  bad, 
but  for  a  person  a**eustomed  to  moderate  drink¬ 
ing  to  stop  entirely  would  b**  bad  also. 

Red  Pepper  and  Salt  for  Cholera. — A.  Mass¬ 
achusetts  correspiunlent  <if  the  Scientific  .Amer¬ 
ican  calls  attention  to  the  publi**ation  about 
thirty  years  ago  of  a  ver>’  successful  (*holera 
cure,  introduce*!  in  this  way  :  The  c'aptain  of  an 
emigrant  ship,  coming  from  Europe,  had  lost 
many  of  his  passengers  i>y  cholera,  although  free¬ 
ly  dosing  all  who  were  sick  with  the  renu**lies 
then  usual.  At  last  he  made  a  pr<*8cription  of 
his  own — one  teaspoonful  of  r***!  pepp<*r  and  a 
tabl**sp*>onful  of  salt  to  a  half  pint  *>f  boiling  wa- 
t**r  ;  this  to  be  given  as  hot  as  possible,  to  every 
patient  when  first  taken.  It  is  said  that  this 
simple  remedy  acted  as  a  charm,  curing  all  the 
eas<‘s  on  board  that  ship,  an*l  attaining  consid¬ 
erable  general  pojuilarity  during  the  time  of 
that  cholera  visitation. 


LINCOLN’S  BOYHOOD. 

Sketch  of  the  Martyre*!  Pre8i*lent’s  Life  in  Indiana. 

Being  on  a  train  one  day  last  Autumn  on  the 
railway  leading  from  Jasper  to  Rockport,  in 
Southtvestern  Indiana,  a  casual  travelling  a**-  | 
quaintance  remarked  tliat  we  would  soon  piuss 
over  the  Lincoln  farm.  On  seeking  further  in-  ' 
formation,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  the  farm 
owned  and  o(*cupied  by  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  ' 
father  of  President  Lincoln,  an*l  w’here  the  lat¬ 
ter  passed  most  of  his  youthful  yeai’s.  This  ar¬ 
rested  my  atte'iition  an*l  decideil  me  to  stop  at 
Lincoln  Station  (which  takes  its  name  from  the 
farm)  and  pass  a  few  hours  ami*l  the  scenes 
and  surroundings  which  ha*l  been  so  familiar 
to  the  martyred  Pi’esident.  The  jilace  is  in  Car¬ 
men  Tow’iiship,  Spencer  county.  Lincoln  Sta¬ 
tion  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Lincoln 
homestead,  and  is  now  a  village  of  a  *iozen 
buihlings  or  so,  having  the  usual  coiK'omitants 
of  a  store,  blacksmith’s  shop,  and  saloon.  Into 
this  then  wild  and  rough  region,  almost  literally 
in  the  wilderntss,  Thomas  Lincoln  move*!  his 
family,  composed  of  his  wife  and  two  children, 
name*l  Abraham  an*l  Sarah,  in  1818.  He  built 
his  cabin  on  a  knoll  some  tlft**en  rods  from 
where  the  station  is  now.  Young  Lincoln  was 
in  his  eighth  year,  an*l  for  the  m'xt  fourteen 
yearn  this  was  to  be  his  home.  Her**,  in  extreme 
poverty,  in  the  hard  an*i  rough  life  he  was  lead¬ 
ing  in  that  wil*l  scenery,  coming  in  contact  with 
nature  in  its  crudest  forms,  w’ithoiit  books  or 
means  of  study,  and  therefore  left  more  fully 
to  the  stu*ly  of  nature,  witliout  social  advan¬ 
tages  or  schools,  but  under  the  teaching  of  a 
g*>od  Christian  devoted  mother,  the  founclations 
of  that  charai'ter  wert*  lai*l  whic'h  were  to  devel¬ 
op  such  remarkable  {iractical  common-sense, 
such  soun*l  reasoning  an*l  judgment,  and  such 
a*iaptability  and  mastt'i  ly  skill  in  d(*aling  with 
and  shaping  the  great  events  with  which  his 
name  was  to  be  forever  aft**rwur*l  associated. 

The  cabin  has  b(*en  remove*!,  an*l  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  stoo*l  but  the 
partly  tilled  (lellar,  and  a  solitary  cedar  tree 
near  by,  planted  by  young  Abraham.  I  found 
an  aged  man  in  tin*  vicinity  who  was  Abe’s  play¬ 
mate,  and  from  him  learned  mu(‘h  that  was  in- 
ter*?sting  in  r**gard  t*)  his  early  habits,  his  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  learn,  an*l  his  piussion  for  books 
whi**h  he  was  not  abh*  to  obtain.  He  read  ev¬ 
erything  he  could  tin*l  in  all  the  r**gion  about ; 
it  may  have  been  that  this  *leprivution  of  books 
and  the  nu'ans  of  learning  threw  him  upon  his 
own  lesources,  and  led  him  into  thos**  modes  of 
thought,  of  *piaint  and  apt  illustrations  and  log¬ 
ical  rt'usoning  so  peculiar  to  him.  He  was  about 
the  only  one  in  the  Ai**inity  wlio  couhl  r<*ad  and 
write  ;  he  was  not**d  for  his  kimlness  to  ('very 
on*',  and  his  servi(*t'8  wer**  frernn'iitly  drawn  up¬ 
on  by  the  settleis  to  writ**  their  letters,  a  kiml¬ 
ness  he  always  cheerfully  rendered.  Sai*l  the 
ol*l  man  ‘Abe  was  all’ers  much  given  t*)  lamin’.’ 
Whenever  the  court  was  in  .s(*ssion  he  was  a  fre- 
(pu'nt  atte'ndant,  as  oft*'n  as  he  (*oul*l  be  spar***! 
fmiii  the  lab*)rs*)f  tin*  farm,  and  e8p**cially  wlu'ii 
a  lawy**r  *>f  tin*  name  *if  .John  A.  Br*'**kenridge 
was  t*i  app**ar  in  any  **ase.  Breckenridg**  was 
the  foremost  lawy**r  in  that  r**gion,  and  was 
widely  famed  as  an  a*lv<)cate  in  **riminal  cases. 
Lincoln  was  then  sur**  to  b*>  pr*'8*'nt.  Doing  his 
“**ln>res”  in  the  morning,  he  would  walk  to 
Booneville,  the  ***)unty-s*‘at  *it  Warwi**k  county, 
s(*vent**en  mil**s  away,  ami  tln-n  home  again  in 
time  to  *lo  his  “**hor*‘s”  at  night,  rep**ating  this 
day  after  *lay.  The  lawy**r  cam**  to  know  him. 
Y*'ars  aft*‘rwar<l  when  Iiin***)ln'Avas  Pr**si<lent,  a 
venerabl**  g**ntleman  on**  *lay  *‘nt**r*‘*l  his  offi(*e 
in  the  Whit**  House,  and  standing  b**for**  him 
sai*l  “  Mr.  Pr*'si*l**nt,  you  *lon’t  know  m**.”  Mr. 
Lim'oln  ey***l  him  sharply  for  a  niom**nt,  then 
quickly  repli***l  with  a  smih*  “  Y**s  I  *1*) ;  you 
are  .John  A.  Bieckenridg**.  I  ust**l  to  walk  thir¬ 
ty-four  miles  a  day  to  hear  you  plead  law  in 
Booneville,  and  listening  to  your  speeclu's  at 
the  bar,  first  inspire*!  me  with  the  det**nnination 
to  be  a  lawyer.” 

Lincoln  always  manifest***!  the  strong*'st  aff****- 
tion  for  his  mother,  and  ever  strove  to  reli('ve 
her  as  much  as  was  in  his  jiower,  of  the  ('ares  and 
burdens  of  their  hard  lite.  Although  her  lot 
was  cast  in  that  humble  sphere,  it  is  evident  from 
all  that  I  could  learn,  that  she  was  a  siipi'rior 
woman,  poss*'Ssirig  all  the  traits  of  a  true  am! 
noble  mother,  and  that  sh**  l**ft  an  impression 
tor  go*)d  upon  h**r  young  son  w’hu'li  h**  never 
threw  off. 

Thomas  Lincoln  ami  wife  w**re  of  strongly 
marki'd  religious  (*haracter,  and  were  nu'mbers 
of  the  Bajitist  faith.  Wlu'iiev**!*  scrvic*'8  were 
hehl  in  the  log  building,  a  mile  distant,  which 
passed  tor  a  church,  they  ami  their  tw*)  **hil- 
dren  wer**  there,  but  tlu*  wif*>  and  mother  was 
not  long  to  b**  with  them.  The  fatal  *ll8**ase  of 
consumption  ba*l  faHt**m**l  upon  her,  ami  her  life 
was  slowly  wasting  away.  Day  by  day  young 
Abraham  sat  by  her  b(**lsi<l**  and  r(*ad  t<»her  for 
hours  such  portions  *>f  the  Bible  as  she  desir***! 
to  hear.  During  tlu*  intervals  in  r**a*ling  she 
tulk*'*l  to  him  of  goodness  ami  truth,  and 
urged  him  to  walk  in  the  ways  th**reof.  When 
slu*  *li('*l  .Abraham  gav**  way  to  grief  that 
('ovilil  not  b*'  consol***!.  They  lai*!  her  t<*n- 
i!eiiy  away  in  an  opening  in  the  tinib(*r  an 
('ighth  of  a  mil**  from  the  lioiis**.  No  minist**r 
(*ould  be  pro**ur***!  at  th*^  tlnu*  to  p**rforni  the 
last  .sad  rites,  but  sym|)athizing  fri**mis  *)ff'**r**d 
up  sin****rc  juayers  *)V»*r  tlu*  *l**ad.  This  sim¬ 
ple  s<*rvi(*(*  *li*l  not  s**(*m  t*)  the  father  ami  8*)n 
to  be  a  sufficient  tribut**  to  tlu*  m**mory  *)f  the 
U  iie  ami  **x**uiplary  wit'**  ami  mother,  whose  hiss 
th**y  s*)  s*)r(*ly  f**lt.  Wh**n  Spring  tinu*  **am(*,  th** 
boy  wrot**  to  Ehler  Elkin,  who  liv***l  n<*ar  the 
family  when  tlu*y  wer**  in  K**ntu*  ky,  app**aling 
to  him  to  ***inu*  an*l  pr**a**h  a  t'un**ral  s**r- 
mon  *ivor  his  mother’s  grav**,  adding  that 
granting  this  r***iu**st  wouhl  b**  to  him 
and  his  father  and  sist**r  a  lasting  favor. 
The  goo*!  man  coinjilh**!  with  the  r**qu**st,  tluuigh 
it  inv*dv***l  a  jouriu'v  of  *>v**r  160  mih*s*in  luus*;- 
back,  and  the  pe*>ph*  **am**  fmni  all  the  (*ountr>' 
aroiiml,  and  gath**r***l  aliout  tlu*  grave.  The 
minlst(*r  *lis(**nirse*l  to  th**m  of  tlu*  virtues  and 
**stimable  *pialiti**s  *)f  tlu*  *h*part**d,  and  (*oui- 
uu*n*h*(l  h**r  worthy  exanii>le  for  the  **mulation 
*>f  all.  As  the  last  pray**r  was  said,  tlu*  aiidi- 
**n**e  fell  upon  th**ir  kn****s  *in  tlu'groiiml  aroiiml 
tlu*  grave,  an*l  this,  tlu*  last  s(*en**  in  the  burial 
of  the  mother,  was  **nd(**l.  The  grav**  is  en- 
**los*'<l  with  a  high  inui  f**n(***,  and  at  its  h**ad 
stall* Is  a  whit**  marble  stom*,  *ui  whi(*h  is  in- 
.scribed  “  Nancy  Hawks  Lin(*oln,  who  *li**d  0**t. 
5,  1818,  ag***l  :15  years.  Erect***!  in  1879  by  a 
fri**n*l  of  h**r  martyr***!  son.” 

In  the  (**)urse  of  a  **ouple  of  y**ars  th**re  **am** 
to  the  **abin  a  m*w  moth**r,  of  whom  it  must  be 
sai*l  that  tra<iition  giv**s  lu*r  the  **r**dit  in  that 
lU'ighborhood  of  having  b****n  a  nuist  ex***'ll**nt 
stepmotlu'r.  Slu*  live<l  to  se**  her  st**ps*)n  Pr**8- 
ident  *>r  the  Unite**!  Stat**s. 

In  18:}0,  b****<iming  *lissatisti***l  with  that  s****- 
tioii  *>f  **ountry,  ami  h**aring  favorabh*  r**p*irts 
of  the  prairi*'  lands  of  Illiimis,  tlu*  family  *l****id- 
**d  to  r**nu)V**  th**re.  ^Mr.  Lin**oln  s*il*l  his  farm, 
am!  the  iir**parati*>n  was  mad**  hir  tlu*  **hang**. 
Abraham  visit***!  all  tlu*  m*ighbors  and  l»a*l** 
them  an  aff*‘(*ti*uiate  gon*l-by**.  Wh*.*n  the 
morning  of  tlu*  *lay  whi**h  ha*l  b**(*n  s**l*'(*t***l 
f*>r  their  *l**partur**  arriv***!,  lu*  was  f*»un*l  sit¬ 
ting  up*  >11  his  motlu'r’s  grav**  w****ping,  whith**r 
lu*  had  goiu*  at  an  early  luuir  in  tlu*  morning. 
H**  sai*l  lu*  **oul*l  not  bear  the  thought  of  !**av- 
ing  his  nmther  b**hin*l.  Tlu*  few  hoiist'hol*! 
g*>o(Ls  and  uti*nsils  were  put  *>n  tlu*  farm  wag*>n, 
th**  *>x**n  yoke*!,  am!  the  family  getting  aboar*!, 
young  Lincoln  took  his  plac**  by  tlu*  si<l**  **f  tlu* 
t**iun  and  *lroV(*  away.  The  oj*l  man  to  wh*>m 
I  have  allu*le*l  sai*l  lu*  w(*ll  r€*member<*<!  wlu*n 
.Ab**  started  that  morning,  bar**f*>ot***l,  with  his 
pantaloons  <**)niing  *!own  only  half  way  betw****n 
ills  kne(*s  ami  his  te***t,  an*l  ad*led  “Litth*  di*l  I 
think  he’*l  **ver  b**  Presi*l(*nt  of  tlu*  Unit***! 
Stat<*s.”  In  that  ungainly  six-foot-four  y*>uth 
by  the  si*le  of  the  ox-te*am,  went  forth  8e**king  a 
new  home  in  tlu*  country  to  tlu*  w(*st  of  tlu*ni 
the  future  Presi*lent,  the  illustrious  lead<*r,  the 
immortal  emancipator. — Cor.  Chi**ago  Tribune. 

NOXIOUS  INSECTS. 

-An  entomologist  has  r**port<**l  having  found  724 
species  of  noxious  insects  in  the  tre(*s,  .shrubs,  am! 
plants  of  the  New  York  tiarks  last  y*?ar.  These  in- 
elu*le  the  cotton  worm  of  the  South,  the  wood  bor¬ 
ers  of  the  W*’.st.  the  sugar-cane  beetle,  many  spe¬ 
cies  unknown  to  the  entomologi.st,  an*l  some  entire¬ 
ly  new  species.  The  most  destructive  insects  to  the 
tree?  are  the  bag  worm,  the  tent  and  web  **at**rpil- 
lars,  the  scale  in.sect,  the  coccus,  and  the  elm  bee-  ' 
tie.  Of  these  insects  seven  bushels  of  cocoons  and 
egg  mos.s(}s  were  removed. 


Srttntwtan#  WOBU’S  EgosmoH  at  wtw  opEm  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 


Gov.  Abbott  of  New  .Torsoy  has  designated 
Friday,  April  24,  as  .Arbor  Day. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  now’  being 
carried  on  aroun*l  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  the 
foundations  of  the  Propyliea  have  been  lai*! 
bare.  .Among  tliem  have  been  diseoverei!  a 
number  of  she*!8  or  veramfas  Imilt  of  tufa,  which 
was  evi(!ently  existing  on  the  spot  when  the 
Propyliea  was  being  erected,  about  430  B.  C., 
and  were  built  into  the  foundations.  Some  of 
them  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  am! 
retain  still  quite  fr(*sh  the  paintings  with  whi(*h 
they  w’ere  originally  decorated.  Tlie  colors  em¬ 
ployed  were  blue,  red,  am!  yellow. 

Terra  Cotta  Fronts. — .A  writer  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  speaks  with  high  approval  of 
tlie  merits  of  terra  cotta  f*ir  facing  stri'ct  fronts. 
When  properly  burne*l  it  is  absolutely  imper¬ 
vious  to  8m*>ke,  and  is  unaff**cte(!  by  acid  fumes 
of  any  desci’iption.  It  is  about  half  the  weight 
of  tlie  lightest  building  stones,  and  its  resistance 
when  burned  in  soli*!  blocks  in  compression,  is 
nearly  one-third  greater  than  that  of  Portlam! 
stone.  It  is  not  absorbent — a  great  d(*8i*lera- 
tuni  when  damp  has  to  be  considered ;  it  is 
('asily  mouhled  into  any  shape,  for  strings,  eor- 
nic(*8,  or  w’indow-sills,  an*!  architraves,  am!  can 
be  easily  m*>(lelle(l  for  figure  or  other  enrich¬ 
ment.  It  can  lie  got  in  good  warm  yellow  or 
r(*d  color,  and  wlien  glaz***!,  can  be  pr*>(lu(*e(!  in 
almost  any  tones  of  soft  browns,  greens,  ri'ds, 
or  yellows  ;  and  its  strength,  *lurability,  and  im- 
perviousni'ss  to  all  tlie  *l(*8truetive  influences  of 
town  atniosph(*r(*8,  recommem!  it  as  the  build¬ 
ing  material  most’  adapted  for  facing  street 
frontages. 

The  River  Pl.ate  or  Rio  de  la  Plata. — The 
next  river  I  shall  (!*'al  with  is  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata— the  secom!  greate  st  river  of  the  South 
Amerknin  (*ontinent.  I  find  that  the  ni**an  of 
fourteen  analyses  of  w’ate*r  taken  at.  different 
times  in  the  neigliborhood  of  and  above  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  givi's  a  proportion  of  one-six- 
thousan*!-four-hundr(*d-an*!-forty-thr(*eof  soliils 
in  solution,  which  taking  tlie  dry  w’eather  flow’ 
of  the  La  Plata  at  670,000  cubic  feet  per  sei'ond, 
will  equal  91,000,000  tons  per  annum  in  roun*l 
figures.  The  dry  w(*ather  flow  of  tlie  La  Plata 
equals  the  memi  annual  flow  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  m*'an  annual  flow  of  tlie  La  Platei  is  not 
know’n,  but  it  must  be  gr**atly  in  exiress  of  the 
dry  weather  flow,  an*!  suffu'ient  to  liring  up  tlie 
t*)tal  amount  of  dissolve*!  matt**r  to  ab*)ve  that 
of  the  Mississippi ;  though  it  appears  from  the 
analysis  to  liave  a  less  percentage  of  mineral 
matters  in  its  w’aters  than  has  the  Mississippi. 
Tlie  estimated  d  railing**  area  of  the  rivers  La 
Plata  and  Uruguay  is  1,‘2.50,000  scpiare  miles,  so 
that  were  tin*  mean  annual  discliarge  known  it 
wouhl  probably  turn  out  that  th**  greater  *lis- 
('liarge  of  the  La  Plata  w’oiihl  more  than  eom- 
pensate*  for  the  small**!'  p**rcentage  of  dissolv***! 
matters  in  its  wat**rs,  and  bring  the  ch(*mi(*al 
denudation  p**r  sipian*  mile  of  river  basin  up  to 
or  b(*yond  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  waters 
of  tlu*  La  Plata  are  distinguish***!  by  tin*  line- 
m*8S  of  the  matte*r  held  in  suspension  ;  this  con¬ 
sists,  according  to  Mr.  Kyi**,  principally  of  clay. 
This  clay  coiitinims  a  long  time  in  siisjiensi*)!!, 
even  after  filtering.  It  will  pass  through  the 
p*)rcs  of  the  best  filtering  pai>**rs,  the  w’ate*r  pre¬ 
serving  its  turbhlity  even  aft**r  montlis  of  re¬ 
pose.  This  is  a  f**atur**,  according  to  Mr.  Kyle, 
w’hich  is  comimui  to  all  wat(*rs  tliat  are  w’eakly 
alkaline.  .S**v(*ral  cli(*mi**al.s  add***!  to  the  water 
will,  howev(*r,  |)r**cipitat(*  the  soli*l  matte*r,  by 
making  the  mud*ly  ])arti(*le8  (**)agulat(*  into 
larger  compoiiml  parti**l**s.  Uhloriile  of  cal- 
(*ium,  in  tlu*  proportion  of  1  to  5,006  jiarts,  will 
act  in  this  niaiim*!'.  Tlu*  analyses  given  by  Mr. 
Kyle  are  of  the  wat(*r  after  forty-eight  hours’ 
siibsiilence,  so  that  the  unpi<*cii>itate*d  matter  is 
in(*lu(!ed  in  the  soli*ls  in  solution.  The  matters 
in  suspension,  as  is  the  (*{use  witli  other  rivere, 
vary  much  ai^cording  to  the  state  of  the  river, 
and  the  water  is  more  inipur*>  near  the  shore 
than  at  850  niil(*8  *listant.  It  is  pretty  w(*ll 
known  that  an  admixture  of  s(*awater  with 
turbid  fresh  water  tends  to  hast(*nthe  prc(*ipita- 
tion  of  the  s(jli*l  matters,  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  (*xtremely  *livi*l**d  solid  matt(*r  will  be 
**arried  far  an*l  wide  by  o**eani(*  currents  lu'fore 
it  can  settle  to  tlie  bottom.  The  annual  amounts 
of  solids  in  suH[>ension  in  tlu*  La  Plata  waters 
has  never  to  my  knowl(**lg**  b**(*n  *let<*rmine*!  or 
(*ven  approximately  **stiniated. 

The  St.  Lawrence. — Tlu*  next  riv**r  on  the 
American  contin(*iit,of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
**dge  worth  sp**aking  of,  is  the  St.  Lawr**!!****. 
The  only  analysis  I  hav**  met  with  giv(*s  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  soliils  in  solution  at  one-slx-thousaiid- 
two-hun(lr**d-an*l-thirty,  s*>  that  the  *l**mi<lation 
wouhl  amount  to,  at  that  rat**,  over  200  tons  f>**r 
scpiare  mil**  per  annum.  Tlu*  one  thing  jiroba- 
ble,  however,  is  that  the  matt**r  r(*move*l  in  so¬ 
lution  is  more  p**r  stiuan*  mile  than  in  tlu* 
Missis-sippi  basin.  The  matter  removed  to  the 
sea  in  suspension  must  be  comparatively  small 
from  the  clearn(*88  of  the  water,  due*  to  its 
passing  through  the  gr<*at  lakes. 

Abandoned  CoHeii. 

A  comi)arativ**Iy  larRc  number  of  cn.seH  wliieh  are 
being  so  successfully  ti*!at<*(l  by  Compouml  Oxygon, 
are  wlnit  ivro  known  ns  abandon***!  or  “  *ie8perato’’ 
(*as*!s— many  of  them  a  class  wliii-h  no  physician  of  any 
school  would  undertake  to  cure.  They  are,  in  fact, 
Huch  as  /*ar*>  run  the  gauntlet  of  experimentH  within 
the  regular  uchnols  of  medicine,  and  of  rpiackery  without, 
until  hetween  diHeanen  and  drugn  the  patient  in  reduced 
to  the.  uadtleHt  and  most  deplorable  condition,  and  one 
for  which  relief  neetnx  impouHible.  No  tr(*ntment  can 
DO  subjected  to  a  severer  te.st  thiin  is  ofr*.*r**d  by  these 
cases.  The  marvel  is  that  lirs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  of 
1109  Girard  St.,  Phila*t*dphia,  cfin  clTe*!!  a  cure  in  so 
many  in.stances.  If  you  n**i**l  the  help  of  such  a  treat¬ 
ment,  wiito  for  inif*)rmation  in  regard  to  its  nature  and 
action,  and  it  will  bo  [irompOy  sent. 

llnw  Glad  She  AVas. 

Mrs.  Strong  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., says:  “  For  tliree  years 
I  was  suliject  to  severe  attacks  of  colic,  cramps,  and 
diarrhoea.  Three  bottl**8  of  Parker’s  Tonic  cured  me.” 


Beware  of  Scrofula 

Scrofula  is  probably  more  general  than  any 
other  disease.  It  is  Insidious  in  character, 
anil  m.mifests  itself  in  running  sores,  pustular 
eruptions,  boils,  swellings,  enlarged  joints, 
abscesses,  sore  eyes,  etc.  IIimkI's  Sarstparilla 
cxjicls  all  trace  of  scrofula  from  the  blood, 
leaving  it  pure,  enriched,  and  healHiy. 

‘‘  I  was  severely  afflictcil  with  scrofula, 
and  for  over  a  year  had  two  running  sores 
on  niy  neck.  Took  five  bottles  of  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  au*l  consiiler  myself  cured.’' 
C.  E.  Lovejov,  Lowell,  Mass. 

C.  A.  Arnold,  Arnold,  Me.,  had  scrofulous 
sores  for  seven  years,  spring  and  fall.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  cured  him. 

SaSt  Rheum 

William  Spies,  Elyria,  O.,  suffered  greatly 
from  erysipelas  and  s.alt  rheum,  caused  by 
handling  to'uacco.  At  times  his  hands" would 
crack  open  and  bleed.  He  tried  various  jircp- 
arations  without  ai*l ;  finally  took  IbKid's  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  and  now  says:  “  I  am  entirely  well.” 

“My  son  h.ad  salt  rheum  on  his  hands  and 
on  the  c:ilvos  of  his  legs.  He  took  Hoiid’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  Is  entirely  cured.”  J.  B. 
Stanton,  5It.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Hood^s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  ;  six  lor  §.5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

lOO  Doses  One  Dollar. 

IhedInGEE  ^CONARD  m 

•  BEAUTIFUL  EVKK-BLOU.Ml.NG  o 


llOSES— we  deliver  Btron*  Pot  Plante,  BuiUhle  for 
immr<t\a(r  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  Poet  (^tflees. 

OTHER  VARIETIES  in  FOR  SI 

sccordinff  to  Tslae.  Send  for  oar  New  C«  aidCf  76  pp 
elegantly  illas.  snd  choose  from  orer  dfNI  Hnest  sorts 
Addr6«v»THK  DINGEE  Sc  C'ONAKI>«C'jn., 
Rose  Growers^  Went  Iwrove^  Cheftter  Co^  Pa» 

INVESTORS 

sbonld  confer  with  the 

WESTERN  FARM  .MORTGAGE  CO., 

LawRa-vc'C,  Ka.vsAS. 

Flrat  lltortfPMre  Real  E.Utte  Loans  paid 
In  New  York.  Abaolnte  Satisfaction 
GUARAIVTEFID.  For  reliability,  ronnult  Third 
Nat.  Bank.  N.  Y.  City,  or  Nat.  Bunk,  Lawrenm,  Kan 
Seenrity  larare.  Interest  promptly  patd- 
Send  for  pamplilG  with  testltn''nlals.  sample  forms,  etc. 
F.  M.  Perkl.TB.  I^ea.  >  N .  P.  Hart,  f  I..  H.  P*Tklns,  Sec. 
J.  T  Wnme.  V.Preb.  /  Auditor.  ,C  W.GUlett,  Tress 


Every  Premium  for  Long 
Keepinfi:  Butter,  Lot  B.  Class  1, 
was  awarded  to  butter  mtide  by  the 
Cooley  Process.  Also  First  Pre¬ 
mium  for  Sept,  or  Oct.  Butter,  Class 
2,and  tho  First  Premium  for  Print 
Butter.  Itemember  the  COOLEY 
has  a  Patented  Process.  Others 
imitate  construction,  but  cannot  use 
the  process. 

VER.’IIONT  farm  MACHIXE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


^CELEBRATEn/ffl  // 

\/.'l  \/ 


The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUIITON  a  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

THOT,  N.  7. 


liSNSEL?  ft  OOICPANT, 

WEST  TROT,  N.  T.,  BELLS 

’For  Oharehes,  Schools,  etc. ;  also  Ohlmea  and 
Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  century  noted  tor 
superiority  over  all  others. 

i  Mcmitiuei5eii  FouucLry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and 
Chimes  for  Churches,  Tower  Clochs, 
L&c.  Prices  and  catalogues  sent  tree.  Addreea 
B  U.  MeSUANE  it  (X>.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


th^CINCINNATI  bell  foundry  ee 

CHURCH.«CHOOI_riNC  ALAktVM&C. 

I  - L 

i  59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH 

Furniture# 

PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


Theirides  of  this  Corset  are  boned  ■with 
horn,  which  passes,  like  the  ribs,  around 
the  bo*!y.  The  front  and  back  are  boned 
with  Coraline. 

Price  by  mall,  $1.10.  For  sale  by  all  leading 
merchants. 

WARNER  BROTHERS, 

353  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

a  Pad  diit'orent  from  all 
othofN.iN  rup  fthape,  with  Self* 

,  AdjustinK  Ballln  center, adapt# 

■|SCNS1BLCJh  itscdfioallpoMitionsof thebody 
O  TBimc  Mt  while  the  bdil  In  the  cup 
iM  presses  back  the  mtes- 

tines  just  as  a  person 
does  with  the  finuer#  «  ‘tfi  n^ht  pressure  thellcr 
OialK  held  securely  day  and  and  a  radical  cure 

certain.  It  is  easy, durable  and  cheap.  Sent  bv  mail.  Cii> 
fiolarsfree.  .a- - KIAIUKTOM  TKISS  I'D.,  Chica«e)  111.  ^ 


GATE  CITY 

•‘.Fare  Water, 
aealth,  Zife.*>  1 
••  Only  Perffct  Fil- 

TBK."— y.  Gray. 

EFST  FILTF.R  IN 
THE  WORLD."  — 
y.  M.  y^hnsoH,  M.  D. 
AV0:n  CHOLF.IU,  MALA. 


Stone  Filter. 

Simplest,  Cheapett, 
and  BEST. 

••NO  OTHER  FTL- 
TER  CAN  BE  COM¬ 
PARED  TO  IT."  — 
Utdical  yournal." 
MeBRIDE  A  CO, 
AUmiU,  OmirU. 
Send  for  Caulogue. 

BAKNES’ 

Patent  Foot  and  Steam  Power 
Maclilnery.  Complete  outfit, 
for  Actual  Workshop  Biislnes*. 
Latlies  for  Wood  or  Metal.  Cir¬ 
cular  Saws,  Scroll  Saws,  Form¬ 
ers,  Mortlaers.  Tenoners,  etc., 
et*^  Machineson  trial  Ifdeilred. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  mid. 
Price  List  Free. 

W.  V.  A  dOHW  BARMS#, 
Rookferd,  lU. 
No..  193  Ruby  St. 


Nl  AG  AR  AA 

WHITE  CRAPE.'HP' 

The  GREATEST  SINGLE  DISCOVERY  ^ 

ever  made  In  HORTICULTURE  on  this  continent. 

Nn  other  Grape  has  ever  been  so  (httrouqhly  fritfed  before  being  offered  to  Uie 

Sublic,  or  can  snow  such  positive  financial  reenltB.  More  than  I9OOO  ncren 
anted  under  contract  with  us  in  vineyards,  now  in  bearing,  in  twenty  different 
tates  and  Canada.  Sales  were  made  from  some  of  tiiesn  year  amoanting  to 
more  than  per  nrre.  In  quality,  productiveness,  vigor,  hardinees, 

and  beauty  of  bunch  combined,  it  htut  no  n>aL  28"  below  serotbe  past  winter 
has  not  injured  Niagara  bads  in  open  vineyards.  Now  forsnle  unrestricted  forthe 
first  time,  at  the  low  price  of  each,  sent  postpaid.  Every  Niagara  vine  has 

a  lend  nenl  nltiieli<*d#  stamped  with  ourregister^  trade-mark— see  faosimUe. 

r  PLANTS  SUPPMKIA  FOR  VINKYAUDS  DNDFU  €ON- 
TllAVT^  to  be  PAID  for  PUOUPCT  of  the  Vinen. 

Oteuimsfree.  'Addles.  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.,  LOCKFORT,  N.Y. 

g52S2SEaS25ESESHS2SHSHi3Sc5HS2SES55H52S25am5H52SSESESHSH2S2SZSZSffiES^ 

llTlieJ.B.1!atl!iiisLaitlHoii£aieCoJ 

I  Successor  to  J.  B.  WATKINS  &  CO.  | 

BEGAN  BUSINESS  IN  1870.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883.  | 

Capital,  $750,000. 

^FARM  MORTQABESi^ 


Xz^texTos-t 


7 


Gt''ULAx*eua.teed  t 


Payments  of  Interest  iQ  Prompt  as  Oovernmentl 

Bonds  by  half-yearly  Jjg  y  Coupons  payable  at{ 

National  Bank  of  Commeroe  In  New  York. 

10  Years  Business  Report. 

The  number  of  mortgagee  negotiated  from  Nay  1874,  to  Nay  1884  f  8,762, 


Aggregate  amount,  -  -  .  .  $5,580,850 

Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  on  the  day  it  matured,  $1,773,600 
Number  of  mortgages  matured,  2,091, 

Aggregate  amount,  -  .  -  .  $1,048,500 

Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity,  $2,822,100] 

Number  of  Investor#  In  these  mortgage#  1473  |  som#  of  th#m  hav#  had 
14  year#  experience  with  u# ;  each  one  can  testify  that  all  our  raprossnta- 
tiona  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

You  may  not  see  this  advertisement  again  ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  send  now  for 
information,  forms,  and  testimonials,  and  have  them  when  needed.  Address, 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO., 

LA-YATILElSrCE,  El^ISTS^^S. 

Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  Manager,  243  Brwdway. 

Z52S252;?5?525?^H9W?‘;?=^'?':?r?®?‘l?5?5®5?5?5252S252S?S'S25?5?5a?J(;S35$HSatJ5^^ 


Those  Who  Doubt 

Are  corflially  inviffd  to  n-ail  Hie  rolUiwliii;  aiitlientic  and  unHoIicited  Letter#.  We  have 
iiiitny  th<>iiHaiid.s.  They  eiiiix-  every  day.  All  Lutlieo,  well  or  ill,  uhoiild  wear  these  Corseta. 
They  Impart  no  “uhuck”  whiituver,  hut  u  really  deliKhtfuI  itengutlon. 

Nkw.mik  N  Y  lunc  1  CiiAMiirRsiitino,  Pa.,  October  #. 

nitOOKI.l'N,“MK.,  Juiie28!  ,  M  .  A 


lu^dacbc  a**.,  female  lroub.es  of  ■•■«,.'';-;-^vear^.,an.l-  iSeX. 

f)  V  »  T.  r  ,  l  I  cheerfully  ten.Ieryou"mi1,e»rVfJirKri^^^^^^^^ 

Dr.  Scott^Jho  Corsots  1  ordorud  six  months  nso  have  your  Klerlric  Corsets  havo  done  forme.  I  have  fiiiffered 
worn  splendidly,  and  have  niviui  .satisfaction  evi-ry  way.  *ftir  over  three  years  with  weak  bark,  growing  worse  all 
They  are  the  best  Corsets  1  ever  wore,  asitle  from  tlifir  ibe  time.  At  times  I  was  aluioKt  nelpleMS— could  not 
ebM'ti  ic  qualities,  which  are  truly  inarvell  .us.  I  suffered  work  or  walk.  I  received  lienetit  the  second  day  of  wear- 
greatly  frorn  rheumatism  in  my  bark  an«i  limlm,  but  irig  it,  and  liave  Improved  ever  since.  I  am  now  able 


your  Kle(  trie  t’orsets  have  entirely  curetl  me.  'I  hey 


better  than  reure.seiited.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Babbon,  |  are  simply  astoniHhed. 

Mk., 

I  Kiifri'rod  severely  from  DT.  SCOtt’S  CdlUinC 

,  ELECTRIC  CORSETS. 

.Scott's  EIeclrie*:orsels.  Ttiev  ".•'"'c  estalilished  a  deserved  repiilalion  bovond  tliat 
erireil  me  and  I  would  not  lie  "f  all  other  *;orse*s  for  ooinfort,  elekance,  *lurabllitv, 
witliout  I’beili  ••""I  '•x<!ellenee  of  mat.  rial.  In  tt<ldition  to  all 

Mrs.  il  D  r.KxsoN.  Ih.-s*'  iid vantaifes,  they  poMHeH#  more 
KI<‘<'tro->li(i;netiMm  mill  tlxiruiiKh  h«'Ul- 
p.-niM,  Ills  l*iK  mi«l  InviKoratluif  power  than  any 
I  suffered  froiu'ki.!..;..v,'liver 

ikiid  nervou.s  troubles  for  MagMf'tlc  appll 

twelve  yrjirs.  Dr.  Smtt’s  "****’“ 

Klectric  Ik’lt  entirely  i^rrd  \\  \V\i  h<»w«ver 

me,  after  all  other  ri’iiirdlrH  Vfcl’Sl  —j/te  TT^Whllth  priced.  The# 
liadfaili'd.  His  Klecirle  Hair 

Brush  has  cjin  d  inv  neural-  aenlsour  No.2,or 

Kia.  C.  W.  il0R.Nisii.  Jim 

VjW  f  *  /  -'U  prires  are  tl  flO, 

MM  I  S  /  'iff  *•>.'<  *■'""*>'<  '..‘■'’‘"‘X. 

_  _  _  ^  ^  f  fl  '.f’.  alsloinhial,  t:!.*10 

DnOTDAin  M  ! 


Ik  all  day  without  any  (rouble.  My  friends 


rKOIllS,  Il.I.R. 

I  sufTerei!  from  kidney,  liver 
ikiid  nervou.s  trouhli’s  for 
twelve  years.  Dr.  Scott’s 
Klectric  Iklt  entirely  iwired 
me,  after  all  other  r'’im‘d|i*H 
liaii  failed.  His  Kb'Ctric  Hair 
Brush  has  C!ir»’d  my  neural¬ 
gia.  C.  VV.  liOR.NlSil. 


POSTPAID 

Mempuis,  Tr>fv..  fvlmls  f'‘‘'  jAIp  ar.; ''corded,  d o u  h I  e 

V..iemi...r \B  lIBl  i  0  f  .  stitrl.ed,  and  liave 

r.  o  ...  iM  \  llw' i  I  f  lipped  sl<  els  and  l(K-k 

Dr.  ScottVs  Lleciric  *  or-cts  9  R  F  rl'iips.  combined  will* 

have  Kiven  niueb  relief  I  m  j  eft „„r  paiei.t  solid  b.iek- 

.uffered  four  >  ~  4*  l.>!"spinal  steels,  tlirouuli 

breast  trouble  witliout  l|  id-  .vi.j,.!,  ((,«  oveiets  are  riveted.  For  weak  barks, 
remedms  ’‘i'bev  Jj^'i'n vVl'nl  'Iiinal.  kidneVaiid  liver  troul.les,  rli.  uinutisiii.  aii.i 
yV,.  \Gs  I  '."."r  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women,  our  (.orsets 

able.  Mrs.  J.vb.  Cami  no  equal.  A  beautiful  Kilvered  coinpUHS  with 

whic  h  to  l*‘-t  their  elertro-rnaunetlc  iMiwerac^.in- 
IlKN'nKRSov,  Tkx.,  tmnif.H  e  ich  Corset.  OUR  KLKCTKIC  IN- 
.\ugUNt  17.  sOf.KS,  pric'ci  ffO  per  pair*  Hhoiild  be 

I  tell  my  frien«I'<  gold  would  worn  toget  her  with  oiir  (^orset.s  ;  astonishing  results 


Memphis,  Trxv., 
November  2S. 

Dr.  Scott's  Klectric  (‘or'sets 
liave  given  much  relief.  1 
-uffered  f'»ur  years  witli 
breast  trouble  without  fliid- 


able.  Mrs.  J.vs.  CAMeoi!:i.L. 


IlEN'nKRSov,  Tex..  punies  e-ich  Oirse 

.\ugUNt  17.  SOI.KS,  price 

I  tell  my  friends  gold  would  worn  together  with 
not  induce  im*  to  part  with  follow.  Mo^tofthe 


not  induce  im*  to  part  with  follow,  Mo^t  of  the  alsive  remarks  apply  equally  to 
mv  Kh*ctrlc  Cornet  and  Hair  fiir  Klectric  I’sdls  for  ladles  and  gentlemen.  iTlce 
Brush  unless  I  could  obtain  (In  ordering  by  mail,  add  20  cents  ff*r  postage.) 

(tthers.  State  vjzc  of  waist  and  mention  thU  paper.  Make  all 

.Mrs.  S.  B.  Fi.ax\ga.v,  remittances  payable  to  CtKO.  A.  8458 

Wife  of  Webster  rianagan,  |{r<»!i(l\v;ty’.  N*  Y*  Ilr.  Scott’s  Klectric  Hair 
iteui  Kslutfc  Operator.  Bru.sheH,  11.00.  L.V),  2.00,  XW. 

F. \HT  Pepperei.l,  Mar«.,  .Tune  20. 

Here  is  my  experience  in  wearing  Dr.  Scott’.s  Klectric  Your  (’orsef^  have  ucco 
Cor«‘et:  I  »uffere<!  untold  pain  in  iny  back  and  sides,  so  1  was,  previously .tlioroui 
much  so  that  1  dreaded  lyingdown  at  night.  I  found  no  help  mynelf.  I  have  wr 
relief  till  wearing  y^uir  Klectric  (Dorset.  Sinee  wearing  weeks,  and  1  am  able  to  1 
them  I  have  been  alinost  entirely  free  from  tho^e  paimt.  housework,  etc.  My  frie 
With  much  grntittide.  Kf.tz^  M  Mobmit.  With  many  than 


Mrs*  A.  CuKKKV. 

January  6,  IRK. 
Pr.  Scott’s  Klectric  (.’orsets 
have  cured  me  of  acute  dys¬ 
pepsia,  from  which  I  have 
suffered  for  eight  years.  Ills 
Electric  Hair  Brush  cures  my 
headache  every  time. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
Intense  nervous  debility 
ha.s  teen  my  trouble  for 
years.  1  hysicians  and  their 
nie<licincs  did  not  help  me. 
I  linuily  deiiv<»d  great  relief 
I  from  Dr.  Scott’s  Klectric  Beil. 

I  L.  H.  Miller* 


ON  TRIAL 


HrioiT,  Wig.. 

Ni>venib.r  7. 

Dr.  .Sroff  —  Your  F.lrctrlc 
Corsv*  h.H  done  woiicipm  for 
me.  It  bun  fio  improved  my 
lieiiUh  that  I  nm  iiowf  able  lo 
attend  p»Tsonally  to  all  my 
household  duties.  1  am  great¬ 
ly  encuuraK<'d. 

M.  E.  PKXNEOe-K. 

MKaiDiA!*.  Misa., 
June  24. 

Dr.  .Vroff— Your  Klectric 
Corseta  have  given  splemlid 
gilt isfael ion.  One  lady  who 
siiffereilrontinually  from  lii- 
digestlon,  ha*  bi’en  greatly 
benefltled  by  wearing  tliem, 
and  has  ibruwii  all  medicines 
aside. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Dri.n'Kwatkb. 


F.  *ST  PrppFRKi.f,,  Maks.,  .Tune  2*1.  rjUKf-KTow,  Mis.**..  June  2S. 

Here  is  my  experience  In  wearing  Dr.  Scott’.s  Klectric  Your  (’orH<*t8  have  accomplished  woriders  in  my  case, 
Oir'iet :  I  »uffen»<!  untold  pain  in  iny  back  and  side*?,  so  1  was,  previously  .llmroughiy  Incapncilated  or:d  coiinl  not 
much  NO  that  1  dreaded  lyingdown  at  night.  I  foiitid  no  help  myself.  I  have  worn  your  (’orsets  now  for  two 
relief  till  wearing  .VTuir  Klectric  Oir^et.  Sinee  wearing  weeks,  and  1  am  able  to  Ik»  up  and  around,  helping  lo  tlo 
them  I  have  been  alinost  entirely  free  from  thu^e  paimf.  l!ou>ework.  etc.  My  frIendB  are  astonished. 

With  much  grntittide.  Kf.iz^  M  Mobmit.  Witli  many  thanks,  etc.,  Julia  J.  .McFarland. 

My  sister  Fufr»‘red  constantlv  with  back  ami  spinal  trouble,  fo  badly  ai  times  that  she  had  to  l>e  lifted  awut. 
She  put  on  one  of  your  Klectric  Corsets  on  Monday,  on  the  following  Wednesdav,  much  to  our  surprise,  she  wm 
able  to  get  around  the  bouse  and  superintend  the  cooking  and  domestic  labor.  She  Is  now  feeling  well  and  is  full 
j  of  gratitude.  Mrs.  8.  J.  Harper,  Wehton,  G. 

'  m  ■  (Either  Sex)  Wanted  for  T>r.  Seott’#  beautiful  Electric  Oorse^ 

1  ■  I  ItellK,  Kleetrh-  Hair.  Fle-li.  atui  T*»oth  ItruKhcH,  ami  Iiutole#.  No 

I  I  risk*  Salvia*  SatlHfactloii  (viiaranK^ecl.  For  termH»  aodres* 

InUklw  I  Ol  CEO.  A.  SCOTT.  842  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK.* 


SEED  Warranted  to  Crow. 


lE^'rALooUfe 


S9L  or  order  reflilcd  KratiN.  I  have  noKI  vegelanii!  iinu  newer 
'  oeefi  to  over  a  million  farmer#  and  xardciier#  In  tbe 

^w^^Unileil  StateR,  perbapH  .onie  are  your  neighbor!!,  if  m  aHk 
.'‘^^^^tbem  whether  they  are  reliable.  Mr.  TbomaK  lleiiahall  of 

-  Tr»y,Kaii»aK,wrlteH  me:  "For  Xfiyaari  I  havedeali  with 

-  .  -^J^^^Lyou.  1  have  llve<l  in  Iowa,  Miaaouri,  Colorado,  and  Kan- 

I  Kaa.  and  no  matter  what  the  aoil  or  climale,  the  reanit 

-'"*  olwaya  tbe  aame,  to  wit rallflonaly  honaat 
^ -dBm  food."  Thia  1.  the  kind  of  »eed  I  raise  and  iiell.  The 
Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Sqaaah,  Marblehead 
ycdlm  Corn,  Marblehead  C'abbaeen,  Ohio  Potato,  ^lipne 
■V’  Meet,  are  wme  of  the  vegetablesof  which  I  wa»  the  original In- 
troducer.  A  Pair  with  t&OO  in  premiaoia.  Kee  my  catalogue.free  lo  all. 

JA.MEN  J.  H.  GREGORY,  (Seed Grower), Marblehtad.  Mat# 
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Current  SUents. 


PERSON AIj  and  news  ITEMS. 

George  W.  Hanson  has  just  been  elected  Mayor 
of  Calais,  Me.,  the  first  Democrat  since  1871. 

Blaine,  Dawes,  Sheridan,  Logan,  and  Sioux  are 
the  names  of  the  five  new  counties  created  by  the 
last  Nebraska  L^islature. 

A  writer  in  Bradstreet’s  asserts  that  after  thirty- 
five  years’  experience  in  Iowa  he  has  never  known 
a  mortgage  foreclosed  on  a  dairy  or  slock  farm. 

If  the  reports  are  credible,  hereafter  department 
clerks  in  Washington  will  be  required  to  work 
eight  hours  a  day. 

Judge  Morgan,  holding  court  at  Albion,  Idaho, 
rules  that  Mormons  impanelled  on  a  jury  are  not 
eligible  under  the  new  election  law.  This  is  the 
first  decision  under  the  new  law. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  directed  the  Com¬ 
mandants  of  the  various  navy  yards  to  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  all  Government  propertj-  in  their  charge. 
No  inventory  has  been  taken  since  1878. 

The  managers  of  a  Boston  theater  presented  to 
their  patrons  as  each  entered  the  house  on  Satur¬ 
day,  an  order  for  a  souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  audience  taken  by  electric  light. 

Twenty-two  daughters  at  the  present  moment  live 
with  their  father,  George  Riddle,  in  Carroll  county. 
Mo.  Also  eight  widows  of  the  nine  deceased  sons 
of  the  late  Capt.  George  Cook  of  Hartford  still  sur¬ 
vive. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  lives  in  a  curious 
house  near  Cambridge.  The  hall  is  taken  from  an 
old  family  mansion  in  Portsmouth,  and  many  of  the 
other  features  of  the  building  are  from  ancient 
New  England  dwellings. 

The  nation’s  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasurj’,  is 
$1,406,439,602,  or  $44,610,633  less  than  at  the  end 
of  Juno,  1884.  It  Is  hardly  likely  to  fall  to  a  round 
$1,000,000,000  before  the  end  of  President  Cleve¬ 
land’s  administration. 

Henry  Waterman,  an  expert  machinist,  and  the 
nventor  of  many  valuable  railroad  and  locomotive 
appliances,  died  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  April  7th,  aged 
seventy-one.  He  was  foreman  of  the  old  voluntt?er 
engine  company  of  Albany  in  1833,  and  inventor  of 
the  piano-box  fire  engine,  also  of  the  folding  brake. 

Senator  Murphy’s  Skating  Rink  Bill,  prescribing 
that  school  children  shall  not  be  permitted  in  the 
rinks  during  school  hours,  or  to  attend  them  with¬ 
out  guardians  at  night,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  rinks,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  at 
Albany  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 

To  utilize  the  waste  in  American  life  is  to  de¬ 
velop  wealth.  Now  it  is  said  that  hop  vines,  usu¬ 
ally  a  waste  product  in  this  country,  have  proved 
not  only  good  stock  for  fine  paper,  but  the  best 
substitute  yet  obtained  for  rags  in  French  paper 
mills. 

The  first  application  of  a  woman  to  be  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Oregon  was  made  recently  by  a  lady 
from  Washington  Territory,  where  she  passed  a 
good  examination  and  was  admitted.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  statute  will  not  allow  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  female  lawyer. 

As  a  rather  singular  coincidence,  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Arizona  Legislature  was  organized  on 
the  13th  day  of  January  for  the  thirteenth  time  in 
Arizona.  It  adjourned  on  the  13th,  and  had  during 
its  session  thirteen  fights.  There  was  a  tie  politi¬ 
cally  in  each  branch,  as  well  as  in  matrimony  and 
bachelorhood. 

See  what  the  special  gift  is  in  everj-  man.  Even 
•“  cranks  "  can  be  made  useful  members  of  aociet3*. 

A  queer  old  man,  who  forinerlj'  lived  near  Dwight, 
Dakota,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  crank,  has 
received  a  large  sum  of  monej’  from  Krupp,  the 
German  gun  manufacturer,  for  a  valuable  discov¬ 
ery  in  projectiies. 

After  consulting  President  Cleveland,  the  Post- 
office  authorities  announce  that  the  onlj-  places 
which  can  be  filled  without  Civil  Service  examina¬ 
tion  are  the  Assistant  Postmaster  and  Cashier,  the 
Retail  Stamp  Clerk,  Chief  of  Money  Order  Division, 
Superintendent  of  Mails,  Chief  of  Registry-  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Carriers. 

■“Mugwump”  is  an  old  Algoiujuin  word  mean¬ 
ing  chief  or  king,  and  occurs  in  Eliot’s  Indian  Bi¬ 
ble.  It  was  used  as  a  term  of  political  ridicule  bj- 
the  Indianapolis  Journal  a  few  j’ears  ago,  and  was 
first  applied  to  the  Republican  bolters  at  the  last 
election  by  the  New  York  Sun.  The  connection 
between  its  original  ami  present  meaning  is  not 
obvious. 

Much  criticism  was  passed  upon  Mrs.  Hayes  bj- 
persons  who  were  in  favor  of  the  drinking  usages 
of  society  in  Washington.  We  are  glad  that  Miss 
Cleveland,  as  mistress  of  the  White  House,  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  Temperance  reformers. 
This,  coupled  with  the  rejmrt  that  while  Governor 
of  New  York  the  President  abolished  the  wine- 
closet  of  the  Executive  Chamber,  gives  promise  of 
a  higher  tone  of  Temperance  at  the  head  of  Wash¬ 
ington  life,  than  we  have  latelj’  seen. 

Miss  Mary  Packer,  the  only  surviving  child  of 
the  late  Judge  Asa  Packer,  projector  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  was  married  to  Charles  H.  Cum¬ 
mings  of  New  York,  April  7th.  Mrs.  Cummings 
has  perhaps  the  largest  annual  income  of  any  wo- 1 
man  in  the  United  States,  it  being  estimnt*‘<l  at 
about  $1,000  a  daj*,  to  .say  nothing  of  the  income 
from  the  accumulations  of  interest  on  the  amount 
received  since  the  death  of  her  father  and  her  two 
brothers,  Robert  and  Harry  Jackson.  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings,  starting  as  a  conductor  on  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Railroad,  has  worked  his  waj’  up  until  he  has 
become  the  head  of  the  New  York  end  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  business  of  the  road. 

Justin  Winsor,  the  Harvard  College  librarian, 
reports  the  accessions  last  year  to  all  departments 
as  12,360  volumes,  larger  than  in  any  of  the  six 
years  preceding.  Much  greater  use  is  made  of  the 
library  by  the  students  than  ever  before.  Nine 
years  ago  onlj-  57  per  cent,  of  them  used  the  libra¬ 
ry  ;  five  years  ago  the  percentage  had  risen  to  77 
per  cent.,  and  last  j’car  it  was  84  per  cent.  The 
Sunday  use  of  the  library  has  steadily  increased 
since  the  experiment  of  opening  it  during  a  part  of 
the  day  was  first  tried ;  and  during  the  last  year 
the  average  number  of  Sunday  students  was  68,  or 
nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  number  availing 
themselves  of  its  privileges  in  1880-81. 

Gen.  Horace  Capron,  who  died  from  the  effect  of 
a  cold  caught  at  the  Washington  monument  cere- 
monit«,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  1867  on  his  record  as  a  successful  practical 
farmer.  W'hen  a  young  man  in  charge  of  a  factory 
in  Maryland,  he  bought  1000  acres  of  land  in  Prince 
Oet>rge’s  county.  The  land  was  almost  complete¬ 
ly  worn  out.  He  applied  fertilizers  generouslj’, 
and  in  a  few  j’ears  had  a  model  farm  on  which  crops 
iHK’ame  common  of  100  bushels  of  corn,  and  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  In 
1847  he  received  $36,000  from  the  farm.  Then,  in 
connection  with  the  crop  raising,  he  became  inter- 
ested  in  Devon  cattle,  in  which  he  also  made  won¬ 
derful  success,  taking  prizes  wherever  he  exhibited 
bis  animals.  During  this  time  he  did  much  bj-  ex¬ 
ample  to  stimulate  agricultural  literature.  In  1854 
he  moved  to  Illinois,  where  he  continued  farming 
and  breeding  operations.  He  entertnl  the  volunteer 
service  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  reacheti  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general. 

It  Is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that  the 
Hon.  Henry  Lloj’d  should  be  the  third  Governor  of 
the  Lloyd  family  in  Maryland,  although  but  one  of 
the  name,  Edward  Lloyd,  Governor  in  1809-11, 
was  elected  to  the  position.  The  first  Governor 
Lloyd,  Major-General  Edward  Lloyd,  became  like 
his  descendant  Henry  Lloyd,  in  1709,  ex-offlcio 
Governor  as  President  of  the  Council,  upon  the 
death  of  the  royal  Governor,  Seymour.  He  was 
Governor,  therefore,  just  100  years  before  the  sec¬ 
ond  Gov.  Edward  Lloyd,  elected  in  1809.  After  a 
lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  now  assumes  the  Gubernatorial 
office. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Mrs.  Peletiah  Perit,  aunt  of  President  Gilman  of 
Johns-Hopkins  Universitj’,  died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  March  3l8t,  in  her  ninetj’-third  j*ear. 

Emmons  Hamlin  of  Boston,  of  the  Mason  &  Ham¬ 
lin  Organ  Companj-,  has  just  died  at  Boston,  aged 
sixty-three.  He  invented  many  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  reed  organ.  He  was  a  liberal  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  art  of  music,  having  procured  at  his 
own  expense  the  musical  education  in  Europe  of  a 
number  of  promising  American  pupils. 

Mrs.  Emilj-  Graves  Williston,  widow  of  Samuel 
Williston  of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  died  on  Sunday*, 
the  12th.  She  was  married  in  1822,  and  husband 
and  wife  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  in  1872, 
two  J’ears  before  Mr.  Williston’s  death.  Her  ener¬ 
gy  and  enterprise  in  experimenting  with  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  buttons  to  devise  means  of  helping  to  pay 
the  family  expenses,  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
husband’s  fortune,  and  in  this  waj’  she  was  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  Williston  Seminary’,  an  institution 
that  has  done  great  good  for  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Death  has  again  intervened  to  prolong  and  com¬ 
plicate  the  Senatorial  contest  in  the  Illinois  Legis¬ 
lature.  Early’  in  the  session  Representative  Lo¬ 
gan,  a  Republican,  and  a  few  weeks  later  Senator 
Bridges,  a  Democrat,  died ;  and  on  Sunday’  Mr.  J. 
Henry  Shaw,  a  Democrat,  was  found  dead  in  his 
room  at  Springfield, 

Cotton  manufacturers  at  Fall  River,  New*  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  some  localities  in  Rhode  Island,  have  re¬ 
sol  ve<l  to  run  their  mills  till  July  only*  on  half 
time. 

Clay’  county’  in  West  Virginia  (whose  territory 
covers  400  s<iuare  miles,  and  whose  population  in 
1880  numbenHl  3,460),  and  several  of  the  a<ljacent 
counties,  are  in  a  state  of  actual  famine.  Last 
year  the  crops  were  burned  by  the  sun.  This  year 
the  fioods  have  put  a  stop  to  any  hope  of  a  crop, 
and  have  held  the  people  fast  bound  without  food 
or  the  means  of  getting  food. 

From  Texas  a  missionary  of  the  American  Sun¬ 
day-school  Union  writes  to  the  Sunday-school  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Roseville,  N.  J. :  One  of 
mj’  schools  in  Burnet  county  has  enjoyed  a  gra¬ 
cious  revival.  The  superintendent  reports  “All 
the  older  scholars  are  converted  and  Church  meni- 
Ijers.”  Another  Union  school,  organizetl  four  years 
ago,  has  grown  into  four  denominational  schools, 
and  the  work  prospers.  A  lady  superintendent  of 
a  school  organized  by  help  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  reports  “Every’  child  and 
youth  in  the  place  was  in  attendance  last  Sunday.” 

The  steamship  Germanic,  which  left  Queenstow’ii 
on  April  .3d  for  New’  York  with  850  passengers  on 
board,  encountered  a  terrific  storm,  which  contin¬ 
ued  with  unabated  fury  for  ton  hours.  The  pilot¬ 
house  w’as  destroyed  and  the  skylight  smashed ; 
then  a  tidal  wave  of  enormous  force  and  volume 
burst  upon  the  ship,  and  so  sudden  that  little  or 
nothing  could  be  done  to  ease  or  trim  the  vessel. 
When  it  struck,  the  shock  causetl  the  steamer  to 
tremble  from  stem  to  stem  with  such  violence  as 
to  spring  nearly  all  its  plating.  The  water  burst 
into  the  reading-room,  smashed  through  the  bulk¬ 
head,  and  poured  in  a  great  flood  into  the  grand 
saloon  and  the  state-rooms.  The  passengers  were 
thrown  into  great  commotion,  but  none  w’cre  hurt. 
One  seaman  was  lost  and  several  were  injured. 
.4.11  the  boats,  including  seven  lifeboats,  and  every¬ 
thing  movable  on  dock,  w’ero  sw’ept  overboard. 
When  the  sea  calmed,  it  was  found  that  the  for¬ 
ward  steering  gear  was  .so  badly  injured  as  to  make 
it  useless  for  guiding  the  steamer.  The  v’essel  wa.s 
so  badly’  sprung,  the  Captain  decided  that  it  w’ovihl 
be  perilous  to  continue  to  New*  York,  and  there¬ 
fore  returned  to  Queenstown,  landed  the  mails  and 
twenty  saloon  passengers,  and  then  proceedeil  on 
her  way  to  Liverpool. 

Speaking  of  the  American  Legation,  the  London 
Graphic  says:  “ The  .4mericans  are  a  young  na¬ 
tion,  only  a  hundred  years  old  ;  they’  had  no  aris¬ 
tocracy,  or  even  leisured  class,  from  which  in  Eu¬ 
rope  the  ranks  of  diplomacy’  arc  chiefly  recruited  ; 
and  yet  they  hav’e,  on  the  whole,  been  excellently 
served  bj’  their  diplomatic  agents  abroad.  The 
British  Legation  is  naturally  regarded  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Washington  as  the  most  important  of 
all  the  Embassies  which  Uncle  Sam  sends  to  for¬ 
eign  parts :  and  if  the  diplomatic  annals  of  the 
States  are  consulted  from  the  day  when  poor  obsti¬ 
nate  George  III.  receiv’od  with  such  cordial  manli¬ 
ness  John  .4dam8,  the  first  Amba.s.sador  from  his 
late  rebel  subjects,  up  to  the  present  daj’,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  roll  of  names  is  honorable  to 
the  United  States.  Society’,  of  course,  will  regret 
the  lo.ss  of  Mr.  Lowell,  if  he  elects  to  quit  our 
shores,  for  ho  may  remain,  after  all,  in  a  private 
capacity.  Mr.  Lowell  was  a  man  of  European  rep¬ 
utation  before  he  accepted  his  responsible  post, 
and  since  then  he  has  identified  himself  so  com¬ 
pletely’,  not  only  with  our  social  life,  but  also  with 
the  various  public  functions,  charitable  or  other- 
w’ise,  in  which  Englishmen  are  interested,  that 
people  have  insensibly’  come  to  regard  him  as  one 
of  them.selves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  be¬ 
havior  here  has  helisjd  to  strengthen  that  invisible 
and  impalpable  cable  of  mutual  respect  and  good 
fellowship  which  links  the  two  nations  together.” 

THE  DENSHORE  SAMTARIirM. 

[The  follow’ing  comes  to  us  from  the  Parsonage 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguishe«l  ministers  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New’  York.  It  is  not  neces.sary  to  give  the 
w  riter’s  name.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  is  the  name 
of  a  very  dear  friend,  whose  Intelligence  as  well  as 
perfect  truthfulness  are  an  ample  guarantee  for 
any’  testimonial. — H.  M.  F.] 

.My  dear  Doctor :  I  was  delighted  to  see  in  The 
Evangelist  the  advertisement  of  the  Sanitarium 
of  the  Drs.  Densmore.  I  know’  them  personally, 
and  have,  with  a  number  of  friends,  taken  the 
treatment.  We  are  all  ready  to  testify  to  its  thor¬ 
oughness,  effieiency,  and  genuineness.  We  all  are 
rejoice<l  that  they  have  enlarged  in  this  way  their 
work. 

I  w’rite  this  that  should  you  have  to  answer  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  the  treatment  or  the  reliability 
of  the  Doctors,  you  may  know  they  were  worthy 
of  your  endorsement.  In  the  one  disease,  oltesity, 

I  know  of  w’onderful  cases  cured  by  them.  Indeed 
I  have  myself  been  treated  for  it,  causo<l  by  n:- 
sults  of  fever. 

CITV  AND  VICINITY. 

.4fter  a  trial  lasting  over  a  month,  James  D.  Fish, 
ex-President  of  the  Marine  Bank,  has  been  found 
guilty  on  twelve  counts  by  the  jury.  One  count 
alone  w’ould  give  him  from  three  to  five  years  in 
prison.  He  has  been  reman<led  to  Ludlow-strcet 
Jail. 

Dr.  John  Butler,  a  prominent  homoeopathic  phy¬ 
sician,  died  on  the  10th,  He  was  Profes.sor  of  Elec¬ 
tro  Therapeutics  in  the  Honueopathic  College,  and 
the  author  of  several  books  on  electricity  as  applied 
to  the  medical  profession. 

William  Donovan,  aged  nineteen  years,  who  won 
the  recent  six-days’  race  on  roller  skates  in  the 
Madison  S<iuare  Garden,  covering  1092  miles,  died 
on  Friday  last  of  acute  pericarditis. 

The  General  Term  of  the  Superior  Court  has  re¬ 
versed  Judge  Freedman’s  order  holding  ex-Mayor 
Edson  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  in  disobeying 
Judge  Beach’s  famous  injunction  forbidding  the 
Maj’or  to  make  any  nominations  just  as  his  term 
of  office  was  expiring  in  December  last.  Chief 
Ju.stiee  Sedgwick,  in  w’hose  opinion  Judge  O’Gor¬ 
man  concurs,  says  that  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  had  no  legal  power  to  grant  the  in¬ 
junction,  and  therefore  no  contempt  of  court  was 
committeti  by  Golating  an  order  void  in  its  incep¬ 
tion.  Said  Judge  Ingraham  :  “  The  Mayor  of  New 
York  acted  under  the  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  designating  him,  as 
such  officer,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  To  hold  that  the  judicial  lw>dy 
could  inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  Executive  in 
the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  on  him,  and 
control  him  in  the  exercise  of  such  power,  would 


be  to  transfer  the  power  from  the  Executive  in  j 
whom  it  is  vested  to  the  judicial  body.  Such  acts 
are  executive  acts,  vested  bj  the  organic  law  of  the 
State  in  the  officer  appointed  to  perform  them,  and 
are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  power.”  An  order  w’as  issued  dismissing  all 
proceedings  with  costs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  Staten  Island 
ferryboat  F.  T.  James  w’as  nearing  her  landing  at 
the  Sailors  Snug  Harbor,  when  she  ran  into  a  bed 
of  rough  rocks  in  shallow’  water,  and  drove  her 
prow’  three  feet  out  of  w’ater.  A  big  hole  in  the 
bottom  let  in  quite  a  body  of  w’ater,  and  her  pilot 
ran  her  on  a  mud  shoal  near  the  wharf,  and  the 
passengers  w’ere  soon  .safely  on  shore. 

The  Pacific  Mail  steamship  Acapulco  on  the  7th 
took  350  marines  and  sailors,  for  Asplnwall,  with 
three  Gatling  guns  and  other  materials  of  war. 
The  aggregate  force  at  Aspinw’all  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Acapulco  will  be  1,452  marines  and  sailors,  be¬ 
sides  their  officers. 

Corporation  Counsel  Taylor  of  Brooklj’n  has  giv¬ 
en  an  official  opinion  that  under  the  Civil  Service 
regulations  promulgated  by  Mayor  Low’,  women 
have  a  right  to  compete  for  city  appointments. 

THE  VNDERAVOOD  SPRING  AVATKR. 

As  the  Summer  is  coming  on,  we  are  obliged  to 
look  in  the  face  the  possibility  of  having  the  chol¬ 
era  among  us.  If  it  comes,  it  will  lie  most  sweep¬ 
ing  where  there  has  been  no  attention  to  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Foul  streets  and  disgusting  odors,  floating 
up  from  every  back  yard  and  narrow  lane,  breed 
pestilence.  Still  more  deadly  in  its  effects  is  im¬ 
pure  drinking  water,  in  which  there  are  millions  of 
germs  of  disease.  The  Chief  Engineer  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  startled  the  people  of  that  city’  by  de¬ 
claring  that  the  Schuylkill  river,  which  fumi.shes 
their  drinking  water,  is  polluted  with  sewage,  and 
that  it  will  lake  three  years  to  construct  an  inter¬ 
cepting  sewer  which  w’ill  drain  it  off  where  it  will 
do  no  injury.  If  so,  Philadelphia  will  be  in  great 
danger  if  it  has  a  visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera. 
New  York  is  better  off,  for  the  Croton  is  not  so 
foul  as  the  Schuylkill ;  but  it  is  far  from  being 
absolutely  pure.  Often  we  perceive  in  it  a  taste 
which  is  very  different  from  that  which  we  get 
from  our  mountain  springs,  or  from 
“  The  moss-covered  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well.” 
The  late  Dr.  Sims  w’as  so  careful  of  the  water  that 
he  drank,  that  he  had  it  fit’s!  boiled,  and  then  filter¬ 
ed  and  iced,  before  it  w  as  put  on  his  table.  A  scien¬ 
tific  gentleman  of  this  city,  whom  w’c  know,  will  not 
put  the  Croton  to  his  lips,  but  has  all  his  drinking 
water  brought  from  a  spring  in  Maine !  That  land 
of  rocks  and  pine- woods,  and  clear  cold,  bracing 
air,  is  jiust  the  land  to  burst  forth  in  springs  of  pur¬ 
est  water.  The  Underw’ood  Spring,  six  miles  from 
the  city  of  Portland,  is  .saiil  to  be  one  of  the  best 
springs  not  only  in  America,  but  in  the  world. 
Scientific  analysis  shows  it  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  organic  im2mrities.  The  minute  quantity  of 
mineral  constituents  exists  in  such  proportions  as 
to  impart  to  it  a  peculiarly  agreeable  quality,  and 
make  it  especially  suited  to  the  table.  Many  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  drink  the  Apollinaris 
water,  say  this  is  very  much  superior,  and  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  it  becomes  known,  it  will  gradually 
supersede  the  former  in  public  use. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Prince  and  Prinee.ss  of  Wales,  and  their 
eldest  .son.  Prince  Albert  Victor,  landed  in  Ireland 
on  April  8th.  They  plan  their  visit  to  extend  to 
the  27th  inst.  The  Prince  visited  Ireland  in  1861, 
when  he  joined  the  Military  Camp  of  Curragh. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  .stated,  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  hereafter  visit  Ireland  once  every  year. 

Mr.  William  Peel,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Speaker, 
has  carried  off  at  Harrow  the  Peel  Medal,  which 
was  founded  by  his  grandfather,  the  statesman,  in 
1826,  for  the  best  Latin  essay.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  educated  at  Harrow,  where  he  was  a  con¬ 
temporary’  of  Lord  Byron. 

A  relic  of  old  London,  Lord  Carrington’s  house 
at  Whitehall,  will  shortly  undergo  a  curious  exper¬ 
iment.  The  site  is  needed  for  other  purposes,  but 
the  authorities  are  unwilling  to  destroy  a  house 
containing  such  beautiful  rooms  and  so  many  his¬ 
torical  associations ;  so  the  building  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved  intact  to  another  site — this  being  the  first 
time  such  an  attempt  has  ever  been  made  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Nearly  8(X)  lives  w’ere  saved  on  the  coasts  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  means  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institu¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year.  On  252  occasions  life¬ 
boats  went  out  in  terrible  weather,  and  rescued  633 
persons  and  18  ve.ssels,  the  rest  of  the  lives  being 
saved  by  shorelines,  Ac.  Since  the  Institution  was 
first  e.stablished  sixty-one  years  ago,  it  has  saved 
31, ‘255  lives~a  yearly  average  of  over  500.  Last 
j’ear  28  new  lifeboats  were  issued,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  in  one  twelvcmionth  for  twenty  years,  and  now 
25  fresh  similar  ve.ssels  aie  being  prepared. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes, 
British  Minister  at  Pekin,  at  a  time  when  his  dip¬ 
lomatic  ability  and  almost  unique  experience  of 
China  make  his  loss  very  deeply  felt.  He  was  not 
only  an  indefatigable  public  servant,  courageous, 
and  at  the  same  time  adroit — two  very  valuable 
fjualities  in  the  East — but  he  also  really  under¬ 
stood  (Uiina  and  the  Chinese  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  Englishman,  except  perhaps  Sir 
Thomas  Wade.  And  at  the  piesont  critical  junc¬ 
ture  of  affairs,  a  strong  man  at  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  at  Pekin  is  especially  needed. 

The  recent  anti-vaccination  demonstration  in 
Leicester  leads  the  London  Standard  to  remark  that 
“  there  can  be  no  (jue.stion  as  to  w’hich  town  in  Eng¬ 
land  can  claim  the  palm  as  po.sse.ssing  the  most 
foolish  and  ignorant  population.  Were  small-pox  to 
take  effect  only  among  the  ’iO.tkX)  who  demonstrated, 
it  might  be  borne  by  the  general  public  with  com¬ 
posure;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  ,‘imong  the  innocent 
children  of  these  people  that  the  ravages  would  be 
felt.  There  ar«‘,  as  far  as  is  known,  5000  children 
unvaccinated  in  that  town,  and  there  may  well  be 
double  that  number.  Of  lhe.se,  if  attackc'd  by 
small-pox,  fully  forty  per  cent,  may  be  expectwl  to 
die;  and  their  parents  expose  them  to  this  dangi>r 
because,  perhaps,  one  infant  in  10,000  suffera  from 
the  effects  of  vaccination.” 

.4t  a  recent  conference  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  the 
ilecline  of  Max  cultivation  was  consider*Hl.  Mr. 
Ewart,  M.P.,  stated  that  it  was  most  remarkable 
that  w  hile  Ireland  stood  at  the  head  of  the  linen 
industry  of  th'e  world,  and  while  from  its  natural 
capacities  of  soil  and  climate  it  was  the  be.st  flax- 
producing  country  in  the  world,  yet  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Ireland  were  dependent  on  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  two-thirds  of  the  fiuantity  nMpdred  for 
the  splndb^  and  looms.  Other  countries  seem  to 
give  more  care  ami  attention  to  its  (‘ultivation,  and 
Irish  farmers  do  not  put  their  best  effort  to  it  as  of 
old.  Its  bright  blue  (lowers  wen*  once  quite  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  English  and  Irish  land.scapes  ;  but  as  things 
are  now’  going,  its  cultivation  will  hardly  survive 
the  centur\’. 

Severe  shocks  of  earthquake  occurred  in  v.arious 
parts  of  the  provinces  of  Malaga,  Murcia,  and  Gran¬ 
ada  on  the  11th  and  12th.  The  damage  done  was 
very  great,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  already  home¬ 
less  and  star\’ing  people  are  very  much  increasisl. 

Three  daj’.s’  (juarantine  has  been  ordered  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  against  arrivals  from  Spain,  on  account  of 
the  suspected  prevalence  of  cholera  at  Spanish 
ports. 

Orders  to  cease  hostilities  were  sent  to  .4dmiral 
Courbet  and  Gen.  lie  I’lsle  on  the  10th  inst.  French 
troops  are  still  embarking  for  Tonquin. 

In  France  the  Chamber  has  decided  once  more 
to  revert  to  the  system  of  election  by  scrutin  de 
lisle — that  is,  the  election  of  all  the  members  of  a 
Department  eii  bloc,  instead  of  each  constituency 
choosing  its  own  member.  While  the  aliolition  of 
single  candidatures  will  put  an  end  to  numerous 
abuses — such  as  the  Deputy  being  practically  com- 
polle<i  to  bribe  some  of  his  constituents  in  order 


to  insure  reelection — it  will  also  greatly  tend  to 
the  suppression  of  minorities.  .4nother  Parlia¬ 
mentary  incident  has  been  the  acceptance  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Budget,  with  all  the  reductions  in 
the  ecclesiastical  salaries  insisted  upon  by  the 
Low’er  House. 

The  new’s  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  arouses 
enquiry  as  to  the  statistics  of  all  the  nations,  their 
resources,  cost  of  maintenance,  Ac.  The  London 
Times  gives  the  German  official  salaries  as  here  : 
In  the  budget  for  1885-6  the  salary*  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  is  given  at  54,000  marks  ($13,500),  that  of 
Count  Hatzfeldt,  Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  at 
50,000 ;  of  Herr  von  Boettieher,  Minister  of  State, 
at  36,000  and  apartments  ;  of  Herr  Scheilling,  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  at  24,000;  of  Herr 
von  Burghart,  Chief  of  the  Finance  Department,  at 
20,000  and  apartments;  of  Herr  Stephan,  Post¬ 
master-General,  at  21,000  and  apartments;  of  Gen. 
von  Schellendorf  and  Gen.  Caprivi,  War  Minister 
and  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  respectively,  at  36,000, 
though  the  former  enjoys,  in  addition,  apartments, 
fuel,  and  rations  for  eight  horses.  Field  Marshal 
Count  von  Moltke  has  30, (XK)  marks,  with  apart¬ 
ments  and  rations  for  six  horaes.  The  generals  of 
divisions  all  have  12,000  marks  as  pay*,  and  a  sup¬ 
plementary  allowance  of  10,000,  out  of  which  they 
have  to  pay  office  and  other  expenses,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  also  receive  free  lodgings,  fuel, 
and  rations  for  eight  horses. 

The  record  from  Odessa,  reporting  a  trial  for  so- 
called  blasphemy,  reminds  one  of  the  religious  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Odessa  Crimi¬ 
nal  court  has  sentenced  a  peasant,  one  .4nthony 
Preegoon,  a  member  of  the  Bible-reading  sect 
known  as  Rtundists,  to  imprisonment  for  three 
years  and  nine  months,  and  loss  of  his  personal 
rights,  for  having  preached  against  the  Image 
Worship  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  trial  was 
held  with  closed  doors;  and  although  the  majority 
of  the  witnesses  swore  that  the  man  had  not  used 
the  words  imputed  to  him— the  jury,  compo.sed  of 
four  intelligent  men,  and  eight  ignorant  peasants, 
found  him  guilty.  A  strange  feature  in  the  trial, 
was,  that  Preegoon  was  defended  by  a  Jew’ish  ad¬ 
vocate;  w’hereas  Russian  law  forbids  Jews  to  hold 
briefs  in  cases  of  heresy  or  blasphemy  committed 
by  Christians. 

The  work  of  widening  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is 
now  definitely’  decided  upon,  will,  it  is  estimated, 
occupy  two  years ;  but  the  benefit  of  the  alterations 
will  make  itself  felt  before  their  completion.  The 
enlarged  watenvay  will  be  capable  of  an  almost  in¬ 
definite  amount  of  traffic,  and  this  result  may  be 
said  to  be  necessary ;  for  calculation  shows  that 
the  traffic  has  in  the  past  doubled  itself  in  five 
years,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
late  of  increase  will  continue  in  the  future. 

The  Mahdi  recently  sent  11,000  troops  to  El  Obeld 
to  crush  the  rebellion  there.  The  force  was  entire¬ 
ly  routed  by  Abdullah  El  Satla.  The  Mahdi  has 
since  made  the  announcement  that  he  will  not  at¬ 
tack  Dongola  until  after  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan, 
three  months  hence. 

Deserters  from  the  Mahdi’s  army  report  that  the 
rebels  have  evacuated  Berti  and  Metemneh.  Num¬ 
bers  of  the  Bishareens  are  leaving  Osman  Digna’s 
country  and  taking  their  families  to  Berber. 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  the 
submission  of  the  hostile  tribes  between  Kuakim 
and  Berber.  The  trouble  lies  chiefly  in  the  attitude 
of  the  sheiks.  They  demand  a  guarantee  of  British 
protection  before  they  will  agree  to  make  terms. 
This  the  British  authorities  refinse. 

A  dispatch  from  Hanoi,  says  “The  Chinese 
forces  in  Tonquin,  have  received  orders  to  cease 
hostilities.” 

Father  Gulianelli,  who  was  recently  sent  to 
China,  bearing  a  special  letter  from  the  Pope  con¬ 
cerning  the  Catholics  resident  in  the  Celestial  Em¬ 
pire,  has  reached  Pekin  and  been  received  with 
great  cordiality*  by  the  Emperor. 

The  Groat  Mogul,  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  is  no 
more.  The  last  descendant  of  that  dynasty*,  Jewan 
Bukht,  died  recently  at  Rangoon,  where  he  had  liv¬ 
ed  a  political  prisoner. 

Capital  and  Labor— An  Exainplr. 

The  few  manufai’turi^rs  that  really  .sympathize 
as  caidtali.sts  with  their  employed,  we  hope  to  see 
increased  in  numbers  as  “  the  good  time  coming  ” 
approaches,  and  it  is  .s’«re  to  come.  The  item  from 
Sheffield,  England,  is  worthy  of  careful  attention 
by  tho.se  men  who,  in  times  of  prosperity  or  ad¬ 
versity*,  can  find  their  laborers  ready*  for  “  strikes,” 
according  to  the  training  they  have  received  in 
long  years.  The  London  Graphic  says  “  There  is 
no  town  in  England  that  has  been  more  notorious 
for  the  bitterness  of  its  industrial  quarrels,  than 
Sheffield.  It  was  there  that  in  the  early  day’s  of 
Trades  Unionism  some  of  the  wor.st  outrages  were 
perpetrated  by  workmen,  even  to  the  extent  of 
compassing  the  deaths  of  classmates  who  disobey¬ 
ed  the  Urdon  leaders.  Miraculous,  therefon',  must 
the  change  have  been  when  the  operatives  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Cooke  A  Co.  have  voluntarily 
offered  to  work  for  a  whole  week  without  pay.  It 
was  not  open  to  these  fine  fellows  to  submit  to  a 
reiluction  of  wages,  as  they  were  bound  by*  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Board  of  Concilia¬ 
tion.  But  having  ascertained  that  their  employers 
were  suffering  terribly  from  the  stagnation  in  trade, 
they  put  their  heads  together,  and  voluntarily 
agreed  to  make  it  up  to  their  masters  by  going 
without  pay  for  one  week.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  this  is  eiiuivalcnt  to  a  reduction  of  wages. 
Say  that  a  hand  earns  thirty  shillings  a  week.  By 
sacrificing  that  remuneration,  he  practically  sub¬ 
mits  to  a  reduction  of  a  shilling  per  week  from 
his  wages  for  thirty  weeks.  This,  too,  at  a  time 
when,  owing  to  the  slackness  of  trade,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  workmen  have  been  working  short 
time,  and  consequently  not  earning  full  wages. 
No  wonder  that  the  firm  were  deeply*  touched  by 
the  noble  offer,  which  they  accepted  in  the  same 
kindly  spirit  as  that  which  actuated  the  hands. 
Strained  relations  should  never  again  be  known  at 
that  factory.  .4fter  this  mark  of  symimthy,  all 
the  noisy  demagogues  in  the  world  should  fail  to 
stir  up  strife  between  capital  and  labor  at  the 
Tinsley  Works.  .4nd  ‘  .so  mote  it  be  ’  throughout 
the  kingdom,  we  feel  convinced,  if  masters  and 
men  would  only  learn  to  know  one  another  better 
as  human  beings.” 

P«*r«erut  itiK  In  Iluii|(ary« 

The  Eastc'r  week  has  been  a  bloody  one  in  Hun¬ 
gary.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  anti-Semitic 
agitation,  especially  in  Hungary,  is  founded  on  the 
assertion  that  the  .Jews  need  the  biood  of  Christians 
for  the  Easter  festivities,  and  for  that  (nirpiwe  kill 
Christian  girls  or  boys.  To  that  agitation  must  be 
ascribed  this  year  three  Easter  murders.  In  Cracow 
a  girl  was  killed  by  a  Christian  couple  in  the  cellar 
of  a  Jewish  house.  Through  accident  the  bloody 
deed  was  detecteil,  and  the  fact  establi.shed  that 
the  murder  was  committed  for  the  purpose'  of  .stir¬ 
ring  up  an  anti-Semitic  riot.  The  plan  miscarried, 
but  the  poor  girl  is  dead.  In  the  Liptoer  comitat 
in  Hungary  (in  German  Lipcsc),  a  fourteen-old  girl, 
namiil  Paula  Zvara,  was  ln<luced  to  tell  a  story  to 
the  effc'ct  that  she  had  been  threatenwl  by  two  ohl 
Jews  with  butchers’  knives.  Persecution  of  the 
Jews  was  the  result;  a  number  of  Jewish  busini*.s8 
houses  were  destroyed  and  several  people  were 
wounded.  The  girl  afterward  confessed  that  anti- 
Semitic  agitators  had  induced  her  to  tell  that  story*. 
The  most  horrible  of  all  is  the  third  ca.se.  A  State 
official  named  Balentics,  chose  the  Jewish  Easter 
for  the  purjiose  of  killing  his  sweetheart,  Vegh- 
peczeck.  The  motive  of  the  deed  was  jealousy*. 
He  murdered  the  beautiful  girl,  who  was  twenty 
years  old.  The  deixl  was  done  in  the  hou.se  of  a 
Jewish  dentist,  where  the  girl  lived.  Rosa  Buday, 
thi*  little  eight-year-old  cousin  of  the  murdered 
girl,  witnessed  the  act.  The  brutal  murderer  no¬ 
ticing  the  little  girl,  also  seizeil  the  child  and  cut 
her  throat.  The  murderer  then  fled,  and  the  anti- 
Semites  of  Budapesth  declared  thejJews  respon- 
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sible  for  the  murder,  for  it  was  the  .Jewish  Easter, 
they*  said,  and  they*  needed  Chri.stian  blood.  After 
three  days  of  terrible  excitement  the  murderer 
was  captured.  He  confessed  the  deed,  and  it  .seems 
evident  that  he  chose  for  his  revengeful  murder 
the  Jewish  Easter  in  order  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
the  Jew’s.  Fortunately*  the  murderer  was  captured, 
else  a  formidable  riot  against  the  Jews  w’ould  have 
been  the  conseqence. 

THE  ASI.ATIC  AVAR. 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan  it  is  just 
now*  impossible  to  define.  An  attack  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  under  Gen.  Komaroff,  was  successful,  in  that 
500  Afghans  are  reported  as  killed,  with  the  loss  of 
standai’ds  and  guns.  The  Russians  retiretl  across 
the  river  to  their  entrenched  position.  The  Herald 
thus  presents  the  disputed  points  ;  “The  outbreak 
of  an  .4nglo-Russian  war,  now  speedily*  expected, 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  political  and  geograph¬ 
ical  necessity.  4411011  Russia  began  her  eastward 
march  from  the  Caspian  Sea  it  was  known  that  she 
W’ould  not  stop  until  she  reached  the  gate  of  India. 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Morv,  fell  Into  her  hands, 
ami  her  troops  went  southward  from  Mei’v*  toward 
Herat.  Herat  w’as  admittedly  .4fghan,  and  there¬ 
fore  under  British  protection.  But  just  to  the  north 
of  Herat,  in  the  valley  of  the  rivers  Murghab  and 
Heri-Rud,  there  were  many  places  which,  as  some 
said,  lieloiiged  to  Afghanistan,  and  as  others  said, 
belonged  to  Turkestan.  If  they  belonged  to  .Af¬ 
ghanistan,  then  England  elainieil  their  proteeto- 
rate.  If  they  belonged  to  Turkestan,  then  Russia 
claimed  their  po.ssession.  A  commi.ssion  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  determine  the  ownership  of  these  places, 
and  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  an  Anglo-Indian  official, 
represented  English  interests  in  this  body.  While 
it  was  preparing  to  survey  the  ground  the  Afghans 
seized  and  occupied  Penjileh,  one  of  the  disjmled 
posts,  and  the  Russians  seized  and  occupied  Pul-i- 
Khatun,  another  of  the  disputed  posts.  A  loud 
outcry  was  raised  in  England  concerning  the  action 
of  the  Russians,  and  just  when  it  reached  its  loud¬ 
est  pitch  General  Komaroff,  the  Russian  command¬ 
er,  fought  an  engagement  with  the  .Afghans.  Where¬ 
upon  England  demanded  that  General  Komaroff 
should  make  an  explanation,  and  that  his  troops 
should  withdraw  from  the  debatable  region,  and 
threatened  that  if  these  conditions  were  not  ob¬ 
served  she  would  declare  war  with  Russia.” 

COLON. 

W.  J.  Mitchell  of  New  Orleans,  in  an  interview 
with  a  Times-Democrat  reporter,  said:  When  we 
left  Colon  on  the  .3d,  the  forces  of  the  American 
war-ships  were  feeding  the  destitute  as  best  they 
could.  A  va.st  amount  of  unea.siness  prevailed 
there,  for  the  rea.son  that  it  is  believed  that  the 
rebels  will  gain  the  upper  hand.  You  can  a.ssuine 
that  everything  is  upside  down,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  who  is  the  real  leader  on  either  side.  But 
the  manner  in  which  they  get  up  a  revolution  is 
interesting.  If  a  man  wishes  to  make  himself 
President,  he  gets  a  band  of  music  and  a  number 
of  .soldiers,  and  marches  from  one  street  comer  to 
another,  proclaiming  himself  President.  If  he 
succeeds  in  .securing  a  sufficient  force,  he  runs  out 
the  man  who  is  filling  that  position,  and  puts  him¬ 
self  into  office,  and  remains  there  until  another  and 
a  stronger  insurgent  comes  along  and  gently  boosts 
him  out.  The  principal  amusement  on  the  Lsth- 
mus,  it  appears  to  me,  is  getting  up  a  revolution, 
and  shooting  at  each  other  from  windows  and  be¬ 
hind  street  corners. 

One  of  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Line 
came  to  Colon  with  a  large  number  of  guns  con¬ 
signed  to  order.  Prestan,  the  rebel  commander, 
held  a  bill  of  lading  for  the  arms,  and  asked  the 
agent  of  the  line  of  steamers,  the  United  States 
Consul,  and  an  officer  of  the  Galena,  to  issue  an  i 
order  for  the  delivery  of  the  arms.  The  order  was  i 
refused,  and  PresUin  liad  the  three  officials  arrest- 1 
ed  and  locked  uj)  inside  of  his  barricades.  Ho 
then  threatened  to  have  them  .shot  unless  they 
signed  the  order.  The  order  was  then  signed  under 
protest,  and  the  Consul,  officer,  and  agent  were  re- 
li'ased.  In  the  meantime  the  Galena  had  taken  the 
Pacific  mail  steamer  to  an  anchorage  in  the  bay,  and 
returned  and  taken  possession  of  the  wharf.  This 
movement  prevented  Prestan  from  securing  the 
arms.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the  action  of  the 
American  war-ship  before  he  released  the  prison¬ 
ers,  he  doubtless  would  have  had  theni  shot.  The 
action  of  Prestan  in  burning  Colon  is  heartily  con¬ 
demned  by  Gen.  Aizpurn,  commander  of  the  rebel 
forces  afjout  Panama,  as  the  act  of  a  common 
brigand,  and  he  says  that  if  ho  is  captured  he  will 
be  shot. 

The  Chilian  Republic  has  formally  diso.stablish- 
ed  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  stricken  the 
promise  to  support  it  from  the  President’s  oath  of 
office,  and  enacted  the  freedom  and  e<{uality  of  all 
Christian  denominations  throughout  its  borders. 

llorsford’s  Arid  PhoNphate 

Drank  with  Soda  AVater 

is  delicious.  .411  druggists  have  it.  It  is  refresh¬ 
ing  and  cooling.  Try  it  often ! 


The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Lives  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  It  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co., 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J UNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 


New  York,  Monday,  .April  13,  1885. 
The  bank  ret’jrn  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 


of  $1,279,275  in  surplus  reserve,  which  nowstandsat 
$48,405,125  against  $3,616,425  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $289,350  deficiency  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week 
of  $659,100;  the  specie  is  up  $1,570,900;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $141,100;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  up  $1,730,900,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  increased  $9,700. 


The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 


which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 


venience  of  comparison : 

Adams  Express . 

American  Express . 

American  Cable . 

Canton . 

Canada  Southern . 

Canadian  Paclflc . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 

Central  PaclUc . 

ObesapesEe  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  let  pret . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ‘2d  pret . 

Chicago  and  Alton . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.... 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy . 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul 
♦Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 
Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret.... 
**  Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul,  pret... 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  A  Paclflc . 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg . 

Consolidated  Gas  . 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  &  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  Coal . 

Delaware  si  Hudson  Canal . 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western . 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. . . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  &  Georgia  pret . 

Houston  k  Texas . 

Illinois  Central . 

Ind.,  Bloom.  &  Western  . 

Lake  Erie  &  Western . 

Lake  Shore . 

Long  Island . 

*  Long  Island  . 

Louisville  A  Nashville . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 . 

Manhattan  cun  . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  k  Western  pret.... 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  Pret . 

Missouri  Paclflc . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas . 

Mobile  k  Ohio . 

Mutual  Union  Telegraph  . 

Nashville.  Chat,  k  St.  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York  k  New  England  . 

New  York,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y..  Chic,  k  St.  Louis  pret . 

New  York,  Lack,  k  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western . . 

New  York,  Hus.  k  Western . 

New  York,  Bus.  A  Western  pret . 

Nortolkand  Western  pret . 

Northern  Paclflc . 

Northern  Paclflc  pret . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  Southern  . 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  . 

Ontario  Mining . 

Ontario  k  Western  . 

Oregon  Railway  k  Navigation . 

Oregon  k  Transcontinental . 

Paclflc  Mail . 

Peoria.  Decatur  k  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  k  Reading . 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohio.... 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 

Quicksilver . 

Richmond  k  West  Point . 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  nret . 

St.  Paul, Minn,  k  Manitoba . 

Texas  Paclflc . 

Texas  and  St.  Louis 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc  pret.... 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 

•Ex-dlvldend. 


Highest.  Lowest.  1884 
13.‘»1  1334  _ 


l3.'q 

1334 

_ 

9lj 

91 3 

97 

65 

64 

69 

441 

444 

_ 

29i 

294 

604 

374 

37 

52 

10 

9J 

32 

304 

57* 

5 

3 

13 

S 

7 

244 

5 

6 

16 

136 

1354 

97i 

944 

115 

133 

111 

1<4 

1244 

1194 

1-24* 

704 

86 

72J 

684 

_ 

101 

106 

113* 

104  > 

1044 

1141 

8 

113 

8 

1204 

95 

824 

_ 

1404 

1404 

141 

31 

30 

63* 

lOJ 

104 

17 

77  J 

107 

106| 

lOii 

119j 

14 

«} 

18 

3l 

34 

7 

6 

54 

12* 

15 

15 

1254 

1244 

128] 

12 

12 

17 

134 

13 

164 

60 ; 

684 

98 

73 

721 

764 

72 

71] 

32 

30« 

46] 

25 

23 

80 

77] 

_ 

74 

71 

15 

384 

37 

— 

33 

33 

40 

124 

12 

_ 

254 

15* 

91/ 

90| 

854 

182 

171 

19 

8 

8 

13 

17 

164 

32 

39i 

38 

_ 

32 

87j 

9o! 

884 

1141 

171 

174 

14l 

24 

2 

84 

>4 

5 

17* 

88 

88 

94 

13 

124 

21* 

2 

2 

4] 

5i 

54 

16 

214 

211 

40 

184 

164 

224 

40 

384 

47} 

1 

104 

4 

2* 

104 

11 

14 

214 

184 

184 

9 

61 

77* 

124 

101 

20 

624 

484 

52 

181 

12* 

154 

15j 

141 

52] 

126i 

1261 

131 

1154 

1134 

112* 

ll 

44 

— . 

234 

224 

284 

2} 

2} 

81 1 

12* 

33 

47 

254 

24 

31 

86 

83 

91* 

894 

87 

9*4 

101 

9i 

184 

4»* 

41* 

TO* 

4 

4 

11 

11 

11 

20] 

110 

109* 

— 

684 

634 

58] 

The  Chemist  of  the  New  York  State  A^i- 
cultural  Society  Finds  Ammonia  in  Uie 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  and  says : 

“Ammonia  is  used  in  a  baking  powder  to  make 
the  powder  cost  less.  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  its  employment,  considering  that  it  Is  not  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  pure  baking  powders.  I  would  not  use 
such  an  article,  nor  recommend  it.” 

And  adds;  “The  rc'sults  of  a  complete  analysis 
of  several  packages  of  Cleveland’s  Superior  Raking 
Powder,  purchased  hy  myself  of  grocers,  confirm 
the  fact  that  it  is  made  of  pure  and  healthful  mate- 
I  rials,  well  manufactureil,  and  is  in  every  particular 
I  reliable  and  most  wholesome.  Having  had  the  ex- 
I  amination  of  the  materials  used  in  manufacturing 
the  Cleveland  Powder  for  many  years,  it  affords 
me  pleasure  to  recommend  It  without  reserve.” 

WM.  M.  HABIRSHAW,  F.C.8. 

Analyst  tor  the  Chemical  Trade  ot  New  York :  Cbemlat 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society;  Analytlool 
Chemist  to  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Vesey  street,  New  York.l 


